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THE EVOLUTION OF THE NIBELUNGENSAGA 


The results which are contained in the present study were 
essentially reached by me some twenty years ago and were 
embodied in a paper which I read before the Philological 
Association of Stanford University in 1898. This paper formed a 
part of a series of studies in the history of the Siegfried-legend 
which remained unpublished, partly because I became interested 
in other lines of research, partly because my conclusions contained 
so many heresies that it seemed wise not to rush into print with them 
before I had subjected them to further tests. I now regret that I 
did not publish these studies at the time when they were written, 
for shortly afterwards Heusler and later Boer, Neckel and Pollak, 
following different methods of investigation, obtained results 
similar to those which I had reached. Among these I mention the 
rejection of the Lachmann-Miillenhoff theory of the mythological 
origin of the Siegfried-legend, the elimination as documentary 
source-material for the origin of this legend of certain Edda- 
poems such as Gripisp6, Reginsm6l, parts of Fafnism4l, Sigrdrifo- 
m6] and Helreip Brynhildar, and finally the demonstration of the 
fact that the primitive form of the Siegfried-legend is an old story 
of the murder of relatives or, as Boer afterwards expressed the same 
idea in his Untersuchungen iiber den Ursprung und die Entwicklung 
der Nibelungensage. Vol. Ip. 7: “die Sigfrid Sage (ist) eine Sage vom 
Verwandtenmord.” 

Most investigators of the history of the hero-legend and the 
Nibelungensaga in particular, have approached the subject from the 
point of view of the history of the subject-matter, the Stoffge- 
schichte, assuming the existence of a general saga as a fixed quan- 
tity from which the poets at different periods drew, and which is 
capable of a reconstruction from the various poetic fragments, just 
as we construe an Indogermanic or a Pregermanic parent-speech 
by the comparison of related dialects. At the time when the mytho- 
logical dogma still predominated, the interpretation consisted of 
reading a so-called ‘deeper’ or ‘real’ meaning into the single poetic 
documents by postulating a Germanic hero-myth, according to 
which the single heroic figures such as Siegfried, Hagen, Beowulf, 
etc., were deities in disguise. The seeming profundity of this sort 
of interpretation has, however, been cruelly exploded, and the 
belief in these reduced or faded gods has been abandoned. 
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Its place has of late been taken by the belief in the so-called 
Miarchentheorie, according to which the hero-legend consists essen- 
tially of fairy-tales mingled with historical elements. The chief 

j representative of this theory, which is based upon Wundt’s hypo- 
thesis of the fairy-tale origin of all epic poetry, is Friedrich Panzer, 
the author of the books on Beowulf and Siegfried. While the paral- 
lels which this method has established are frequently very striking, 
it has not succeeded in finding a fairy-tale which, as a whole, would 
correspond to any one hero-legend, and it is only by a process of 
summing up features contained in widely scattered material that 
a certain force of argument is attained. Moreover, there are 
numerous old Germanic hero-legends which are free from Mirchen- 
elements, and therefore must be explained from other sources. 


But even if we grant the justification of the two methods just 
described, all that can be obtained by them is the explanation of the 
presence and probable origin of certain mythological or mirchen- 
haften elements in the hero-legends. The results thus attained 
are at best analytical and atomistic in character; they may show 
the ingredients of the poetic composition, but they fail to explain the 
poetic process that made artistic use of these ingredients. Least 


of all will the mythological or the Miarchen-theory throw light 
upon the rise and the development of the poetic compositions 
which present the fusion of the Siegfried-legend and the Burgunden- 
saga. As the plot resulting from this fusion is the chief source of 
our knowledge of the Nibelungensaga, it is by a careful critical 
study of the evolution of the plot that, in my opinion, we may 
hope to solve some of the perplexing problems connected with the 


history of our saga. 

That the Siegfriedsaga once existed as a separate legend inde- 
pendent of the story of the Burgundians, with which it was later 
combined, may be accepted as an established fact. In a previous 
paper (Publications of the Mod. Lang. Ass. Vol. xu, 461 ff.) lattempt- 
ed to prove that the oldest account of the Siegfried-story, though 
perhaps not the entire original form of the saga, as I now believe, 
is contained in Beowulf, ll. 885 ff. which account afterwards, in the 
Scandinavian version, underwent important changes. According 
to this Beowulf passage, the Siegfried-legend consisted of the story 
of a hero, who achieved highest renown by the killing of a dragon, 
the guardian of a great treasure. It is of little importance that in 
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Beowulf our hero is called Sigmund, for Sigmund, Sigurd and 
Siegfried are various names of the same hero, and there seems 
little doubt that Siegfried’s famous deed was transferred to Sig- 
mund when through the latter the legend began to connect Sieg- 
fried with the chosen clan of the Volsungs and their special pro- 
tector, O3inn. That the story of our hero was known to more than 
one Germanic tribe (se waes wreccena wide maerost ofer werpeode) 
is made evident by the same passage in Beowulf, which, however, as 
yet shows no traces of a connection of this story with the historic 
saga of the Burgundians. 


While it may forever remain impossible to find the reason why 
these two stories should have been combined, we are still in a posi- 
tion to study Aow they were connected. The various versions of 
the combined story which we possess, i. e. the story of Siegfried 
and the story of the Burgundians, represent in my opinion, 
various attempts at a fusion of both legends. The earliest and 
most imperfect of these attempts is contained in the version given 
in the Edda and in the Volsungasaga; a second one we may observe 
in the crude form of the Seifridlied and in the fragments of Low 
German songs imbedded in the Thidreksaga, and the third and most 
artistic one we possess in the Nibelungenlied. Not until the 
artistic union of the legends has been attained is the poetic imagi- 
nation set at ease, and the Nibelungensaga ceases to attract the 
poets during the subsequent centuries. 


It will be the purpose of the present paper to make a study of 
these various attempts at a fusion, the historic documents of which 
are the versions named before, to inquire into the means which, in 
the process of the artistic evolution of the saga, were employed by the 
poetic imagination, and, if possible, in this way to shed light on 
some of the unsolved problems connected with the saga. 

All the versions of the story agree in letting Siegfried, after he 
has slain the dragon, appear at the court of the Burgundians where 
he woos and wins the sister of King Gunther. According to all 
the versions Siegfried is murdered by the hand of, or with the 
knowledge of certain members of the Royal Burgundian family, 
and according to two of the versions the final destruction of the 
Burgundians is due to this murder of Siegfried, though the versions 
differ in their statements concerning the motives which lead to the 
annihilation of the Burgundians. 
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There is no question in my mind that the story of the treacher- 
ous murder of Siegfried by jealous or avaricious relatives, who covet 
his treasure, was an essential part of the original Siegfried-legend. 
To be sure, the oldest account of the legend preserved in Beowulf, 
does not mention the story of the murder. The explanation is 
that the singer who improvises a lay on Beowulf’s adventure 
thinks of Sigmund-Siegfried’s most famous deed, his dragon 
fight. There is no occasion to speak of his murder. But our 
“‘scop” knew, as |. 879 shows, of feuds and éreacheries (fehde and 
fyrena) in connection with his hero, and the subsequent phrase 
aefter deadda;e (1. 885), unless a mere commonplace, may well 
refer to the widely known fact of the treacherous murder. 


The story of a glorious hero murdered by treacherous relatives 
on the one hand, and the story of the annihilation of the Burgun- 
dians through Attila on the other hand—this was the material 
which the poets found before them. And we are still in a position 
to observe their imagination at work, combining the two legends 
and weaving a new story, especially in the Edda version, which I 
shall discuss first. 

Leaving aside the mythological embellishments of the story, 
which are evidently later Scandinavian inventions, the original 
form of the new narrative, according to this version, was about as 
follows: Siegfried, after the dragon fight, journeys to the court 
of Gunther where he marries Gudrun, the latter’s sister. He 
then assists Gunther in suing for the hand of Brynhild, the sister 
of Attila. To win her, the two must resort to some sort of decep- 
tion. Discovering the fraud and being jealous of Siegfried, whom 
she secretly loves, Brynhild causes his death. Having accom- 
plished her revenge, she kills herself, and is burned on the funeral 
pyre with Siegfried. Hostilities now ensue between the Burgun- 
dians and Attila, as he holds them responsible for the death of his 
sister. He is finally pacified by the promise of the hand of Gudrun, 
Siegfried’s widow. At first Gudrun refuses, but she is given a 
potion, which causes her to forget Siegfried. After a time Attila, 
who covets Siegfried’s hoard, now in the possession of Gunther, 
invites him to his court. Knowing her husband’s treacherous 
designs, Gudrun sends her brothers a warning, but they fail to 
heed it and meet their death. To avenge them she kills her two 
sons, and at a banquet she gives Attila their blood to drink and 
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their hearts to eat. In the night, when Attila, drunk and defense- 
less, is asleep, she plunges a sword into his heart and sets fire to the 
castle, in which he and all his retainers are consumed. 

From the account just given, it appears quite clearly that the 
invention of the character of Gudrun, the Kriemhilt of the German 
versions, is the first and most important link, by which the 
Siegfriedsaga and the story of the Burgundians were joined to- 
gether. What furnished the historical basis for the creation 
of this character has long been recognized in the fact that Attila, 
according to Jordanis, De origine actibusque Getarum, Cap. 49, 
died during the night following his wedding to a girl named Ildico, 
which is the latinized form of German Hildiké. We can still 
observe how the legend transformed this historical fact. While 
Attila, in Jordanis’ account, succumbs to a natural death, the 
legend has him die by the hand of his wife. She kills him to 
avenge the murder of her brothers, for the legend also invents a 
motive for her act by making her the sister of the Burgundian 
kings. 

The character of Gudrun, as the above account shows, fur- 
nishes, however, still another link in the creation of the new nar- 
rative. We are told that before she became the wife of Attila 
she was married to Siegfried, the famous slayer of the dragon, 
who, accordingly, had to appear at the court of Gunther to ask 
for her hand. I am convinced that the invention of Gudrun’s 
marriage to Siegfried was a device of the legend subsequent to 
the invention of her marriage to Attila. In fact the Ailakvipa, one 
of the oldest Edda lays, which presents the earliest poetic version of 
the fall of the Burgundians and of Gudrun’s revenge, has as yet no 
knowledge of her marriage to Siegfried. I conclude that the 
marriage-motive, so successfully employed in explaining the 
annihilation of the Burgundjans, is repeated for the purpose of 
connecting the Siegfried-legend with the story of the Burgundians. 
Such retrogressive growth of the legend, by which I mean the sub- 
sequent development of the antecedent history of a hero or his 
ancestors, is a not unfrequent phenomenon in the evolution of 
the hero-legend. It has its psychological basis in the general 
inclination, common to the hero-legend of most nations, to trace 
back the events and characters of their national past into the re- 
motest periods of antiquity and, if possible, to the mythological 
beginnings of things. 
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In the present case the legend starts with the fact that Gudrun 
is the wife of Attila, and, in order to combine the Siegfried-legend 
with the story of the Burgundians, already fixed, invents a pre- 
vious marriage of Gudrun. At the same time it became necessary 
to explain and to excuse this invention. Consequently we are 
told in the Scandinavian version that Gudrun was given a magic 
potion before she became Attila’s wife, and in the Nibelungenlied 
we hear that Kriemhilt consents to marry the King of the Huns 
because she is thereby given an opportunity of avenging Siegfried’s 
death. While thus in the Nibelungenlied a sufficient reason is 
given for Kriemhilt’s second marriage, no such motive is suggested 
by the Scandinavian version, since here Gudrun, after her marriage 
to Attila, avenges her brothers and not her former husband. I 
conclude, therefore, that the potion, which is to make her forget 
Siegfried, is a poor, though early device to find an excuse for the 
two marriages of Gudrun, a device dating back to the time when 
the first attempt was made to connect the Siegfried-legend with 
the story of the Burgundians, with Gudrun as the wife of Attila. 
In other words: the Siegfried-legend was combined with the 
story of the Burgundians at a period when the historical facts of their 
annihilation and the subsequent sudden death of Attila had been 
transformed into a saga, in which Gudrun, the avenger of her 
brothers, had become the central figure. The earliest trace of this 
transformation is found in Marcellinus Comes who, writing between 
518 and 534, relates that Attila rex Hunnorum Europae orbator 
provinciae noctu mulieris manu, cultroque confoditur. 

It seems quite improbable, therefore, that the combination 
of the two legends in question took place previous to the middle 
of the sixth century. 

One of the most important manifestations of the poetic imagi- 
nation is the invention of the pidos, (civOeois ray roayudtwv) as 
Aristotle calls it, or the “Fabel” (plot) as it is named in German. 
By this I understand the joining together of characters and actions 
or events into the organic unity of the epic or the drama, in con- 
formity with the laws of cause and effect. I have thus far been 
trying to show how gradually, upon the basis of two given legends, 
a new “Fabel” is developing out of the combination of the two 
sagas. Before I proceed furtherI wish to point out asa charac- 
teristic feature of this new “‘ Fabel” that it transforms, into family 
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affairs and feuds, events of history, and that from the personal 
relations thus established result the poetic motives which actuate 
the characters. It is owing to the absence of the historical view- 
point that the memory of the great actual occurrences of history, 
upon which the Germanic hero-legend is doubtlessly based, has 
almost entirely vanished, and at best only the names of the his- 
torical personages, as in the case of Attila and Gunther, have been 
preserved. Hence the difficulty of tracing the heroic characters 
of the saga to their prototypes in history, a difficulty which becomes 
especially great in the case of the Siegfried story, the historical 
basis of which seems to lie in the time prior to the migrations of the 
German peoples. 

Nor are the poetic motives which incite the characters and 
cause the action of the new plot definitely established or arranged 
with the idea of an organic unity. On the whole it may be said 
that the Scandivavian version of the Nibelungen story shows the 
saga in the state of evolution in which both “Fabel” and motives 
are still being invented and combined. 

It is at this point where I disagree with those investigators who 
consciously or unconsciously assume the preexistence of a com- 
plete and uniform saga from which the single poets drew their 
material. Aside from the fact that this assumption lacks all 
documentary basis, it is disproved by the very nature of the 
song material of the Edda which, in its oldest and best specimens, 
is that of the single, independent heroic lay complete in itself. 
Had the authors of these single lays been bound by the fixed tra- 
dition of a complete saga, the confusion of motives and the numerous 
contradictions in the structure of the new “Fabel” would be inex- 
plicable. They will, however, become intelligible if we recognize 
the fact that the singers were free to combine certain legendary 
elements, to add to them and to embellish them and thus gradually 
to create the whole of the saga, which in its artistically completed 
form we possess in the Nibelungenlied. 

Viewed in the light of these observations, the problematical 
character of Brynhild, too, may become more intelligible. That 
she, like Gudrun, serves as an important link in the chain which 
binds the Siegfried-legend to the story of the Burgundians is clear 
at the first glance. Is she, like her great rival and antagonist, the 
product of motive-finding imagination, or is she, though there is 
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no trace of her in history, a character which originally belonged 
to one or the other of the two legends? 

There are, in the Norse version, clearly distinguishable two con- 
flicting accounts concerning Brynhild, the one ascribing to her 
human ancestry, the other seeing in her a mythological being. To 
the careful reader of the sources, unbiased by mythological theories 
and predilections, there can be little doubt as to the authenticity 
of the first account, according to which Brynhild is the daughter of 
Buble and Attila’s sister. Not only is her relationship to Attila 
claimed in two of the oldest Siegfried lays of the Edda, the Brot af 
Sigorbarkvipo (8', 14") and the Sigorbarkvipa en skamma (15, 30', 
55°, 69*), but also in the productions of later poetasters such as the 
Gripessp6 (27°) and the Helreib Brynhildar (4') in which the con- 
fusion resulting from her supposed mythological origin has already 
set in. To be sure, no historical fact warrants this version of her 
descent, but itisevident that Brynhild serves here as a second link 
to bind together the two legends. She is needed as such for the 
purpose of furnishing a motive for Attila’s treacherous invitation 
to the Burgundians and for their subsequent destruction. Again it 
is in two of the oldest lays that this motivation appears. It is im- 
kv. 5: 


plied in the prophesy of the raven in Brot af Sig 


Ykr mon Atle eggjar rj6pa 
and clearly expressed in Attila’s reproach, Atlam6l 52 (Sijmons): 
endob systr heljo: sliks ek mest kennomk 


In view of the fact that the version of the fall of the Burgun- 
dians contained in the Attila lays corresponds to the facts of 
history more closely than any other poetic account of the same 
story and is, therefore, of great antiquity, I conclude that the 
invention of the motive for Attila’s revenge is equally old. A pro- 
duct of the poetic imagination, the character of Brynhild is at the 
same time endowed with traits which are foreign to the nature of Ger- 
manic womanhood, traits which may, however, have had their proto- 
type in the environment of the semibarbarian ruler of the Huns. 
The family resemblance between the voluptuous, jealous, and re- 
vengeful virago and the avaricious, treacherous, and ferocious Atle 
of the Edda lays is indeed unquestionable, and there seems strong 
justification, therefore, for the assumption that the uncanny 
woman, whose career is thus summed up by Hagen: “she has been 
born ever to evil, a grief to the heart of many a man,”” played a 
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réle in the story of the fall of the Burgundians before it was con- 
nected with the Siegfried-legend. 

However, soon after the poetic combination of the two legends 
had begun, Brynhild was assigned an additional réle in the new 
“Fabel”; she was to cause the death of Siegfried. If, as I believe, 
Brynhild’s connection with the murder of Siegfried presents a later 
development of the “Fabel,” then we must assume the existence 
of an earlier version of the plot which accounted for Siegfried’s 
death in a different way. Such a version we undoubtedly have in 
Guprinarkvipa II 3, in which Gudrun accuses her brothers of the 
murder of Siegfried because “they begrudged me a husband who 
was foremost of all.”” She could not have given this reason for 
the crime had Brynhild already figured as the instigator of it. If 
there was, however, a time in the development of the Nibelungen 
story when Brynhild, who belongs originally to the Attila-legend, 
had not yet made her fatal entry into Siegfried’s destiny, then 
all the stories of her previous betrothal to the hero, of her following 
him to the funeral pyre etc. must be pronounced later inventions. 

Nowhere does the unfinished and fluctuating state of the new 
“Fabel” become more apparent than in the various accounts 
concerning Brynhild. Had this character been an old, essential 
part of the Siegfried-legend, as most scholars believe, these various 
and conflicting accounts could not have been possible, owing to 
the deep-rooted conservatism of ancient folk-lore.. If, on the 
other hand, the imagination of the poets was unfettered by conser- 
vative tradition when shaping this character, a multiformity of 
statements and versions would result. Here, if amywhere, may 
we observe how the poets were the creators of new sagas. 

Their principal effort in this direction, still traceable in its var- 
ious steps, is the gradual creation of the valkyrie myth in connec- 
tion with Gunther’s wooing of Brynhild. According to the account 
of Sg. sk. 37-39, supported by similar passages in Odrinargrétr 
17 and in Volsungasaga, Chap. 29, 7 ff. (Ranisch), the Giukings 
and Siegfried were besieging Attila’s castle in order to win Bryn- 
hild, his sister, by force if necessary. Finding himself hard pressed, 
Attila concludes to submit and threatens to disinherit Brynhild 


1 Sg. sk. 45: h6én krong of kvamsk fyr kné mépor 
hén’s #2  boren évilja til 
mgrgom manne at mdptrega. 
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if she will not consent to the marriage. She deliberates for a 
time whether she should follow Buble’s advice and become a 
wishmaid (6skmezr)* and fell warriors, or acquiesce in Attila’s 
demand. Attracted by Siegfried’s appearance and still more by 
his gold, she consents to a compromise, hoping she might win 
his love. By the deceit and scheming of Attila, however, she 
is finally compelled to marry Gunther. Neither a previous ac- 
quaintance or meeting with Siegfried, nor the notorious marriage 
by proxy of later accounts, is mentioned in this story. Attila 
is the cause of all the woe that befell her, as Brynhild tells us her- 
self in Guprinarkvipa I, 24 ff.: 

‘Veldr einn Atle gllo balve, 

of borenn Bupla, bréper minn, 

p4s vit { hall hanskrar pjépar 

eld 4 jofre ormbebs litom. 

bess hefk gangs goldet sipan 

peirar synar sgomk ey. 
Consumed with jealousy and sensual desire at the sight of Sieg- 
fried’s conjugal happiness® she instigates Gunther to the murder 
of Siegfried. 

This homely tale which presents the earliest motivation of 
Brynhild’s connection with Siegfried’s death evidently did not 
satisfy later poets of a romantic and mythologic bent of mind. 
The first change which they introduced was to transform Brynhild, 
the wishmaid and sister of Attila, into a valkyrie. This trans- 
formation would suggest itself all the more easily since the occupa- 
tion of the wishmaids, who were a sort of Germanic Amazons such 
as the Romans, according to Cassius Dio,‘ found fully armed 
among the dead of the battlefield, coincided with the activity 
ascribed to the Valkyries. Hence we hear in a later Edda lay 
that Brynhild is one of the wishmaids of Opinn, who, stung by 
his sleep thorn and clad in full armor, lies asleep on a mountain 
and is surrounded by a wall of fire (vafrloge). Here she rests 
until Siegfried with the help of his steed Grane rides through the 
flames and awakens her, whereupon they pledge their troth. 


*Odranargratr 15. 

*The same motive crops out in the Nibelungenlied (592 Lachm.) when 
Brtinhilt weeps as she sees Kriemhilt sitting next to Siegfried at the wedding 
feast. 

‘Cassius Dio, Epitome 71,3, 2: é wévrot rots vexpots ray BapBapwwr xal 
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Whether or not the new motive was fashioned after the story 
of Dornréschen or some similar fairy-tale, its introduction created 
endless confusion in the “Fabel” as it had developed up to that 
time. Since the poets who cultivated the new motive were, on 
the whole, mediocre talents, no longer sharing the naive mytholo- 
gical beliefs of the heroic age and lacking the plastic power of 
constructing a new uniform “Fabel,” which would displace the 
old plot, we notice that the old and the new tale are intermingled 
or run side by side, with the result that Brynhild, to the despair 
of the interpreters, has from now ona double. A classical example 
of this confusion is the much discussed poem Helreih Brynhildar 
in which the ogress recognizes and addresses her as Bupla détter, 
while Brynhild in reply chides her ignorance and tells her the 
valkyrie story. Another method of dovetailing the two versions 
was to transfer the vafrloge from the mountain of the sleeping 
valkyrie to Brynhild’s castle. For obvious reasons this could 
not be Attila’s castle, so a foster-father and brother-in-law, named 
Heimir, had to be invented, near whose home Brynhild occupies 
a hall (salr) surrounded by the portable fireworks which seemingly 
are set off whenever a suitor appears. 

Still greater became the confusion of motives and contradictory 
statements when Brynhild’s mythological double began to share 
the responsibility for Siegfried’s tragic death in the remodelled 
new “Fabel.” It will be seen that on the whole it resulted also 
in an important change in Siegfried’s character. Not to its ad- 
vantage, for no longer is Attila, as formerly, the cause of all the 
woe, but Siegfried, whose faithlessness and deceit bring about the 
final catastrophe. 

I have already stated that, in my opinion, Brynhild’s connec- 
tion with the murder of Siegfried presents a later invention of the 
saga, superceding the older version according to which Siegfried 
fell by the hands of avaricious relatives who covet his treasure. 
Not only is this the version of the Seifriedlied and of several 
passages of the Nibelungenlied,> but also of Gupr. J, 21, and of 
Sig. sk. 16, where Gunther expresses it in unmistakable terms 
when he says to Hagen: 


Vildu okr fylke til fear véla 
gétt’s at raba Rinar malme 





yuraixOy oapara ar\opéva évpéfn. Inter interfectos barbaros etiam mulieres 
repertae sunt armatae. 
* Nibelungenlied (L.) 717, 813, 934. 
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ok unande aube styra 
ok sitjande saélo njéta. 

The fact that the motive of the avaricious relatives persistently 
recurs in documents separated from one another by centuries, 
proves how deep-rooted the tradition must have been. That 
the relatives who caused Siegfried’s death became identical with 
Gudrun’s brothers seems only natural after Siegfried had been 
connected with the Burgundian family through his marriage. 

With the entrance of Brynhild, however, an important change 
takes place. She, now, becomes the instigator of the murder, which 
the brothers commit at her behest, and as long as she is considered 
merely as Attila’s sister, avarice and jealousy, resulting from unre- 
quited love, are the motives which prompt her. As soon, however, 
as the wishmaid at Attila’s court was transformed intoa valkyrie, 
these motives must have seemed crude and unsatisfactory in their 
undisguised frankness. A more dignified cause for her jealousy 
than mere sensual desire had to be found, and the story of a pre- 
vious betrothal was invented. Inasmuch as the valkyrie myth was 
not able, as we have sten above, to displace the tradition of Bryn- 
hild’s human origin, we hear in fact of two betrothments of Sieg- 
fried, one to the valkyrie on the mountain and one to Brynhild, the 
sister of Attila. The details, with which the story of the last 
betrothal is told in the Volsungasaga on the basis of Edda lays 
now lost, clearly show the influence due to the rise of German 
chivalrous poetry, as do also the various efforts of exalting the 
character of Brynhild and of casting the entire blame upon Sieg- 
fried. While it is difficult to separate what belongs to the age of 
old heroic poetry from the later romantic elements because of their 
close admixture, it is not impossible to detect the latter elements 
even in some of the oldest lays. The story of the strong maiden 
living in a castle surrounded by a magic wall of flames, through 
which only Siegfried can ride, the marvellous steed which alone 
can perform this feat, the miraculous disguise of Siegfried, due to 
his having changed forms with Gunther, and the account of the 
remarkable marriage by proxy, during which our hero passes three 
nights at Brynhild’s side, placing, however, his wonderful sword 
between them as a bar of separation— all disclose a delight in the 


*I fear that Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer 168 ff. was mistaken 
in considering this feat of self-inflicted asceticism an ancient Germanic custom. 
The oldest passages which he is able to quote in support of his theory outside 
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miraculous and the fanciful, which has its parallels in chivalrous 
poetry, but which is foreign to the austere simplicity of motivation 
of primitive heroic poetry. Neither the Attila lays nor the oldest 
strophes of the Brot af Sigkv. need the aid of the supernatural or 
the fabulous to attain their poetic grandeur. 

The efforts of later poets to explain and to mitigate the realistic 
expression of the motive of jealousy in the older sources, did not 
entirely succeed, however. Through the superficial veneer of 
courtly demeanor Brynhild’s original nature bursts forth when, 
hearing that her revengeful designs were carried into effect, she 
laughs aloud at Gudrun’s frantic grief or, when seeing the wounds 
of the slain Siegfried “fire is kindled in her eyes and she spirts venom 
from her mouth.” In the face of such outbreaks of truculent 
passion the stories of her subsequent melodramatic sorrow and of 
her spectacular suicide seem weak and artificial. They belong 
without question to a time when the creative power of heroic 
poetry was already very much on the decline. 

In conclusion, the question suggests itself whether the valkyrie 
myth and the various tales sprung from it are of Scandinavian or of 
German origin. In proof of the latter assumption it is pointed 
out that the Thidreksaga, while lacking the vafrloge and other 
miraculous incidents, has an account not only of Brynhild’s betro- 
thal to Siegfried but also of the deceitful marriage by proxy. As 
no other German source knows, however, of a previous meeting 
between Brynhild and Siegfried, much less of a betrothal, the 
account of the Thidreksaga must be dismissed as one of the 
cases in which the compiler of the saga followed Scandinavian 
reports. Not so, however, in the case of the story of the happen- 
ings in the bridal chamber which, in a somewhat modified form, 
appears also in the Nibelungenlied. In view of the fact that the 





of those from the Edda and the Volsungasaga are all taken from poems belonging 
to the age of chivalry, such as Tristan and Isolde, Orendel and Wolfdietrich. 
The fact that the custom is mentioned in the Talmud (S. Singer, Zeitschrift 
fiir deutsche Volkskunde 2, 299) and that it occurs in oriental fairy-tales seems 
to point to the Orient as its real source. From here it may have migrated 
westward during the crusades to the delight of perverse chivalrous society. 
It is, moreover, quite significant that neither Brynhild nor Frau Bride in Orendel 
know of this supposed old custom, for both ask in naive diasppointment what 
their bedmates mean by the strange performance. The similarity of the two 
scenes in the bridal chamber is indeed so striking that one feels impelled to 
conjecture some sort of an indebtedness on the part of the Edda poet. 
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coarse humor of this story is in the taste of early German minstrel 
poetry, many scholars are of the opinion that it was invented and 
spread by gleemen. Like other portions of the Nibelungen saga, 
it was in all probability carried to Norway at the time when the 
valkyrie myth was in the making and there transformed, after 
the model of similar tales in the legends of Tristan and of Orendel, 
into the story of Siegfried having passed several nights at Bryn- 
hild’s side with a sword between them. Traces of the original 
minstrel story we find, however, in the fact that Brynhild, accor- 
ding to Gripessp6 47 and Volsungasaga Chap. 29, accuses Sieg- 
fried of having robbed her of her meydémr. 

While thus the Thidreksaga does disprove rather than establish 
the existence of the Valkyrie myth in Germany, most scholars 
believe that a large, bed-shaped rock on top of the Feldberg in the 
Taunus mountains, which in a document of the year 1043 is men- 
tioned as lapis qui vulgo dicitur lectulus Brunihilde, corroborates 
the story of the valkyrie, sleeping on a mountain and surrounded bya 
wall of flames, which is told in the lay Sigrdrifomél. In the absence 
of evidence other than that existing in the imagination of those who 
make this assertion, it seems well to recall to one’s mind the caution, 
with which no less an authority than Wilhelm Grimm (Helden- 
sage,® 169) viewed the legendary names of places and localities 
such as Sifritsbrunne, Hagenbrunno, Briinhildenstein etc. as trust- 
worthy sources of our knowledge of the hero legend. If the lectu- 
lus Brunihilde in question was at all named after our Brynhild it 
was on account of its shape and size, and the name would, there- 
fore, prove only that she was known in the middle of the 11th cen- 
tury, the very time when minstrel poetry flourished, as an amazon 
of extraordinary figure and strength. Moreover, the term lectulus 
which often means lectulus matrimonialis might well be a witty 
allusion to the ludicrous scene in Brynhild’s bridal chamber about 
which the gleemen were fond of singing. 


II 
An attempt, apparently old and simple, of combining the legend 
of Siegfried with the story of the Burgundians is contained in 
the so-called Seifridlied, a popular ballad preserved in much deter- 
iorated form in several prints of the 16th century. As it is the 
purpose of the present study to follow the growth of the Nibe- 
lungensaga only from the point of view of the history of the “‘ Fabel,” 
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a critical discussion of the many problems, which the text and the 
incredibly confused composition of the ballad offer, must be ex- 
cluded. Nor can the question be considered here whether the 
poem represents a certain form of a presumed Erlésungs- and 
Werbungssage or not. The very fact that we have in this ballad, 
which consists of two distinct divisions, partly contradictory in 
contents, a form of the plot, and hence of the saga, which differs 
from that of the various Scandinavian versions as well as from 
that of the Nibelungenlied, precludes the theory of a preexisting, 
definitely established legend. Divesting the story of the Seifrid- 
lied from the mass of fabulous embellishments which in the course 
of time were added, we arrive at the following: Siegfried rescues 
Kriemhilt, the daughter of King Gibich of Worms, by slaying 
the dragon who had carried her to a mountain where he guards 
both the maiden and a large treasure. Returning with her to 
King Gibich’s court he marries her, but is finally killed by her 
brothers who are jealous of his political power and covet his trea- 
sure. 


It has been frequently pointed out that the similarities between 
the descriptions of Siegfried’s dragon fight in this ballad and in 
Beowulf make it highly probable that the present ballad goes back 
to an original of great antiquity. There are other features of the 
story which seem to confirm this view. The absence of the char- 
acter of Brynhild and the fact that Siegfried’s murderer, Hagen, 
still appears as one of Kriemhilt’s brothers, disclose a form of the 
“Fabel” which antedates at least the plot of the Nibelungenlied, 
great as otherwise the influence of this poem may have been on the 
Seifridlied in numerous details. Isee in the “Fabel” of the lost 
original lay a very old attempt at combining the Siegfried legend 
with the story of the Burgundians, an attempt, the purpose of which 
is quite obvious. Siegfried’s greatest deed is chosen to bring about 
the connection of the stories. By slaying the dragon he obtains 
both Kriemhilt and the treasure. The invention of this story, 
which deviates essentially from all the other versions, would not 
have been possible had there been a definitely established tradition 
of how Siegfried was to win Kriemhilt, or had the character of. 
Briinhilt been an original part of the Siegfried-legend. 


While the purpose and the method of the composition of the plot 
of the Seifridlied may still be discerned, the question, nevertheless, 
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remains how the strange story could have originated. The advo- 
cates of a preestablished Erlésungssage will, of course, see in the 
Seifrid story a confirmation of their theory. But even if we 
accept R. C. Boer’s and Friedrich Panzer’s interpretation of 
F4fnism6l 41-42 and of Gripessp6 14, according to which the 
maiden sleeping on the mountain is really Gudrun the daughter 
of Giuki, and is identical with the Kriemhilt of the Seifridlied, 
who is held in captivity on a mountain by the dragon, we do not 
escape the realm of the miraculous. Paradoxical as it may sound, 
of the two stories, the one told in the Seifridlied is, despite its 
phantastical elements, the more reasonable from a human point 
of view, for, if the enchanted maiden described by the birds in 
F4fnism6l is really Gudrun, she must be a valkyrie; and what has 
been said above in criticism of the Scandinavian valkyrie myth 
concerning Brynhild must then be applied also in the case of 
Gudrun. The story of the rape of a maiden by a dragon or griffin 
has, on the other hand, many parallels in folk lore, especially in 
so-called Entfiihrungssagen, where the dragon, who jealously 
guards the maiden, can easily be recognized as a symbol of the 
father or rival opposed to the suitor.’ 

I venture to suggest that the Seifridlied is a late and greatly 
deteriorated version of an old lay which told how Siegfried, under 
extraordinary circumstances, heroically rescued and won a maiden 
guarded either by her father or by a powerful abductor who after- 
wards treacherously caused his murder. A lay such as this may 
well have been sung of Arminius, the liberator of Germany and 
greatest hero of German antiquity who, according to Tacitus 
Annales I, 55,° abducted Thusnelda,’ the daughter of Segestes, 
his political adversary, through whose hatred and treachery he 
afterwards fell. 


7 Discussing this symbolic meaning of the dragon Wilhelm Miiller in his 
Mythologie der deutschen Heldensage 75 ff. points out the identity of the jealous 
father and the dragon in a number of legends. See also, O. Janicke, Deutsches 
Heldenbuch 4, xli ff. 

* Ann. 1, 55: Segestes . . . auctis privatim odiis, quod Arminius filiam 
ejus alii partam rapuerat: gener invisus inimici soceri; quaeque aput con- 
cordes vincula caritatis, incitamenta irarum aput infensos erant. 

* According to R. Much, Amzeiger f.d. Altert. 36, 205 the second part of 
the name Thusn-elda is Germanic heldi(z) =Hilde, while the first part is to 
be explained by O. N. pausn. pausk, pyss ‘‘Getiimmel” or peysa, pysia “ vor- 
wirtsstiirmen.”’ 
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When, later, the Siegfried-legend was combined with the story 
of the Burgundians, Gudrun-Kriemhilt, the daughter of the Bur- 
gundian king, took the place of the kidnapped maiden of the old 
lay, while at a subsequent period, when the dragon symbol had 
replaced the irate father or rival, the combination between the 
dragon-fight and the rescue of the maiden, discussed above, was 
made. It is significant to note in this connection that according 
to the Danish Siegfriedslied (Rassmann, Deutsche Heldensage, 
1, 300; W. Grimm, Altdénische Heldenlieder, 31), Brynhild (Gud- 
run?) was placed on the mountain by her father because he did 
not wish her to get married. Moreover, it is equally significant 
that the dragon in the Seifridlied is in reality an enchanted man, 
who, according to strophes 21 and 25, rests with his head in the 
maiden’s lap and announces that as soon as he has regained his 
human form he will take her magthumb, or, in other words, make 
her his wife. Commenting on the similarities of the two stories, 
W. Miiller, Mythologie der deutschen Heldensage 77 ff. remarks: 
‘*Nehmen wir hinzu, dass der die Tochter hiitende Vater [in 
anderen Sagen] merhfach als ein grimmiger Heide geschildert 
wird, wie Macharel im Ortnit, Aaron im Oswald, so werden wir 
ungeachtet der verschiedensten geographischen und historischen 
Ankniipfungen, welche in den einzelnen Sagen bemerklich sind . . . 
in dem angeblichen Vater nur den eifersiichtigen Hiiter der Jung- 
frau sehen, der sie selbst zur Gattin haben will, so dass wir hier 
dieselbe Gestalt erkennen, welche . . . im Siegfriedliede als der 
vom Helden bekimpfte Drache erscheint, der nach Kriemhilts 
Besitze strebt.” 


The combination of the Siegfried-legend and the story of the 
Burgundians attained its final shape in the “Fabel” of the Nibe- 
lungenlied. Here, asin the versions mentioned thus far, Kriemhilt 
is the connecting link between the two legends. In accordance 
with the chivalrous character of this epic poem, little is told of 
Siegfried’s dragon fight. Kriemhilt, too, appears as a court lady 
of the 12th century, and Siegfried’s courtship is described with 
the subdued colors of the Minnesong. The refined circles of 
twelfth century society evidently would no longer tolerate the 
old story of how Siegfried won her by slaying the dragon. Never- 
theless the gigantic characters and the wild passions of the old 
heroic age loom in their former grandeur behind the pomp of 
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courtly ceremonial, especially in the second part of the Nibelungen- 
lied. For Kriemhilt is the connecting link also between the Bur- 
gundians and Attila, who annihilates them because Kriemhilt 
seeks revenge for the murder of Siegfried. No longer do we hear 
of Brynhild, the sister of Attila, whose death the King of the 
Huns avenges. Kriemhilt has become the centre of the entire 
plot, and in consequence her character has risen to overtowering 
greatness. An account of the year 1131, which mentions the ex- 
istence of a song treating of Kriemhilt’s notissima erga fratres per- 
fidia seems to indicate that the transformation ofthe “Fabel” 
with Kriemhilt as the central figure of the epic had been accom- 
plished at the beginning of the 12th century. 

Whatever the causes of this change may have been, it is certain 
that the sympathies of the German poets, whether for ethical 
or for patriotic reasons, were with the character of Kriemhilt 
far more than with that of the Hunnish princess. Compared with 
the Scandinavian version, her réle in the Nibelungenlied is, in 
consequence, rather limited. In fact she only seems needed to 
cause the death of Siegfried, after which she drops out of sight. 
Moreover, the description of the land over which she rules and 
of her surroundings is so colorless and vague that we can still 
notice the effort which it cost the poet to localize her. The claim 
of the orthodox believers in a Brynhild myth that the original 
features of her character had been forgotten at the time when the 
Nibelungenlied was written, is evidently but a makeshift. The 
real explanation of the haze which enshrouds the character of 
Brunhilt in the Nibelungenlied is to be found in the shifting of 
motives which characterizes the evolution of the “Fabel.” While 
at an earlier period in the development of the saga which reflects 
more faithfully the facts of history, the character of Brunhilt, 
Attila’s sister, seemed necessary to explain the annihilation of 
the Burgundians, this motive was dropped as soon as Kriemhilt’s 
revenge became the motive for the fall of her brothers. Brunhilt 
might thus have been entirely eliminated from the new “Fabel” 
had it not been for her relations to Siegfried, which, at an earlier 
period of the fusion of both legends, had also been developed. 
Brunhilt, the sister of Attila, is forgotten, but the memory of her 
connection with Siegfried’s death survives. 

The treatment of this tragic event in the Nibelungenlied still 
further supports my contentions. It is obvious that it had to 
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be emphasized far more than in the other versions if it was to fur- 
nish the motive for Kriemhilt’s revenge. But, although Brunhilt 
plans the murder, the original motive of the jealousy and greed 
of the Burgundians is not forgotten. Siegfried is killed not only 
because Brunhilt has determined his death, but also because Gun- 
ther and Hagen covet his treasure. And strangest of all: while 
we expect that Kriemhilt should direct her revenge first of all 
against Brunhilt as the prime instigator of the crime, she turns 
her hatred against Hagen and Gunther, who had only been the 
tools of Brunhilt. It seems to me evident from the fact that Brun- 
hilt is thus overlooked and entirely dropped, that the poet, after 
all, subconsciously followed the old tradition of the murder through 
treacherous and avaricious relatives. 

Summing up my observations, we arrive at the following results: 
The so-called Nibelungensaga, by which I understand the story 
of Siegfried and the Burgundians, is a combination of both legends. 
The history of the Siegfried-legend is the history of the shifting 
and moulding of motives and characters, by which this legend 
is blended with the story of the Burgundians. Since all the 
versions of the combined legends show the tendency of developing 
such motives and characters, it would be an absolute mistake to 
see in any one of these versions the original form of the combined 
story. A combined story never existed outside of, or independent 
of the versions which have come down to us. It lived only in 
these versions, each of which represents a different attempt to con- 
nect the two legends, which, prior to these attempts, stood in no 
relation to one another. 

While we may look for the original form of the story of the 
Burgundians in the facts of history, no historical basis of equal 
certainty can as yet be assigned to the Siegfried legend, although 
there are indications which strongly point to Siegfried’s identity 
with Arminius. The oldest form of the legend of Siegfried is 
contained in the account given in Beowulf. To this story of the 
Dragon fight, doubtlessly symbolic of an extraordinary heroic 
achievement, there must, however, be added the event recorded 
inthe original version of the Seifridlied as well as the fact of Sieg- 
fried’s tragic death. The oldest version of his death was that of 
his murder by treacherous and avaricious relatives. 

Concerning the links which bind the two legends together, we 
notice a state of fluctuation and change. Kriemhilt as well as 
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Brunhilt are characters created by the poetic imagination for the 
purpose of combining both legends. The history of changes 
which these characters undergo is the history of the fusion of 
both legends into one work of art. Before the final and most 
artistic combination was accomplished, we must assume the exis- 
tence of single lays in which poets of various talents and at various 
times treated various parts of the combined story, or the combined 
story as a whole, with great freedom. Such freedom is shown in 
the transformation of motives and of certain characters, a license 
which would have been impossible had the motives and characters 
been guarded by conservative, fixed tradition. 

It is evident from the preceding discussion that it will be chiefly 
the business of philological criticism to reconstruct out of the var- 
ious versions of our legends their historical development as I have 
attempted to mark out. Thus there should be eliminated by 
the critical method all mythological elements in apparently late 
and artificial productions of the Edda, such as Gripisspé6, Regins- 
m6l, Fafnism6l, Sigrdrifom6l and Helreip Brynhildar. At the 
same time new light will be thrown upon the question concerning 
the age of the various manuscripts of the Nibelungenlied. Lach- 
mann’s idea of reconstructing the old lays which constitute the 
basis of the Nibelungenlied may be revived on a new foundation, 
for we shall possess a criterion by which we can determine the 
age and the authenticity of the various songs. Since all of these 
songs tended, however, toward the fusion of both legends, and hence 
there must have been poets who treated the combined stories as 
an artistic whole, prior to the existence of the Nibelungenlied, 
new light will be shed on the authorship of this epic. 

We shall finally be in a position also to determine with approxi- 
mate certainty the age of the various versions of the Nibelungen- 
saga. Thus it would seem beyond doubt that the Edda version, 
with its confusion of motives and characters, presents a very 
early period in the combination of the two legends. During 
this period, which we assume to have been not earlier than the 
8th century, the stories in their incomplete state of fusion as reflect- 
ed in the oldest Edda lays seem to have been carried to Scan- 
dinavia. . 


Jutrus GOEBEL 
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The Origin and Growth of Language 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF LANGUAGE 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


This article is condensed from a larger treatise not yet published, 
which I hope to put into a book after the war under more favorable 
conditions. I have dealt with this subject before, but from 
different points of view in a book on “Schallnachahmung, Wort- 
shépfung und Bedeutungswandel,’' and in a short summary 
under the title of “The Main Source of Speech-sounds and the 
Main Channels of their Spread.’ 

The title of the present article may perhaps seem somewhat 
too comprehensive inasmuch as it treats only of the main roots 
of a vocabulary and the main currents of their semantic develop- 
ment, but does not go into detail about certain minor sources of 
words. It deals, however, with the basic concepts upon which our 
world of images and ideas in all its essential parts is built up. 
Moreover, the general principles laid down here hold good for all 
sources of words. 

The argument involved, in spite of its generalizing form, is 
the outgrowth of a definite problem, namely, to find an explana- 
tion for the evident interrelations of certain types of German and 
English words. Back of it is the concrete evidence of material 
collected from about seventy dictionaries of German and Eng- 
lish dialects. Unfortunately, the limited space at my disposal 
here does not permit of adducing this material. It will be found 
in the book on “Schallnachahmung, etc.,”’ just mentioned. The 
test as to the correctness of my views, however, may be made 
with the vocabulary of any language, for the underlying laws 
are universal, although considerable material may be necessary 
before the truth will become apparent. 

Attempts to solve the problem of the origin of language have 
met with but little success thus far; in fact, there seems to be a 
tendency among philologists rather to discredit them; and the 
belief is quite prevalent that nothing definite can be found out 
anyway. This attitude is perhaps in not a small measure due to 


‘Verlag von Max Niemeyer, Halle a/S, 1914. 
? Fliigel Mémorial Volume, Stanford University, 1916. 
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the fact that the science of philology is apt to overemphasize 
the historical point of view and, in accordance with this, to attach 
too much importance to the speech-sound as such. In tracing 
the fate of the speech-sound it tends to neglect the concept—the 
study of its content and nature and, what is most essential, of 
the relative importance of different concepts. But it is the con- 
cept and not the speech-sound that really counts. For the so- 
called relationship of words is not due to speech-sounds but to 
the associations of concepts. The solution of the origin of lan- 
guage, therefore, depends on the question whether there are uni- 
versal laws according to which the concepts, as they arise in the 
mind, are associated with each other in certain definite orders 
of succession. If there are no such laws, then the problem can- 
not be solved; if there are such laws, then it can be solved; and to 
what extent it can be solved is contingent on the extent to which 
such laws prevail. 

The first serious attempt to approach the problem from this 
point of view has been made not by a philologist, but by W. 
Wundt, the psychologist. While Wundt deserves the credit of 
having broken the ice, yet the direct result of his investigation 
has turned out to be entirely negative. This is largely due, I 
think, to the peculiar definition he gives as to what constitutes a 
concept. It is not easy to say exactly what he conceives it to be, 
for his discussion of the subject is very obscure and full of con- 
tradictions.* This much however may safely be asserted, that 
back of it all lurks the idea, that a concept is the last divisible 
element of a thought-complex, that, therefore, all concepts are 
co-ordinated in the mind, and hence, that a speech-sound as it 
becomes associated with different concepts may be transfered 
in any direction, backward as well as forward. For instance, a 
speech-sound transferred from concept A to concept B might just 
as well have traveled in the opposite direction from B to A. If 
this were so, if no definite order of successions of concepts can be 
established as fundamental anywhere, then, indeed, any attempt 
to find a thread through the maze of semantic changes would be 
futile and doomed to failure from the outset. This seems in fact 
the position that Wundt finally arrives at. Fortunately for the 
science of philology he is mistaken. 

?Cf. Vilkerpsychologie, Erster Band; Die Sprache II, 1904, p. 484 ff. 


in Hilmer, “Schallnachahmung, etc.” p. 39-48. 
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The Origin and Growth of Language 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


I 


The association of a speech-sound with a concept may either 
be “original” (primary), in which case the speech-sound stands 
for no other concept at the time this association comes about; 
or it may be due to “transference,” in which case the speech- 
sound is bound up with another concept at the time the new asso- 
ciation is made. 

Associations by transference take place through the medium 
of a sentence. The term “sentence,” as used here, signifies not 
merely the syntactical structure so called, but any expression in 
language which conveys a complete thought. It may consist 
of a single word, its meaning being fixed more definitely by the 
circumstances under which the word is uttered. By means of a 
sentence it is possible to define or limit the meaning of a word in 
such a way that its concept changes. For instance, the verb 
“to grasp” in its earlier meaning signified no doubt, “to take hold 
of a physical object.” By using the word in the sentence “he 
grasps the problem” it takes on an entirely different signification, 
namely, “to understand.” If the new meaning of a word thus 
determined becomes established in the minds of the people of a 
community independent of a sentence, then the process of associa- 
ting the speech-sound with the new concept may be said to be com- 
pleted. Along with the new association older meanings of the 
speech-sound may continue to persist. Most words as one finds 
them listed in a dictionary stand for quite a number of different 
concepts. 

After a language has developed a certain vocabulary, it is 
possible to name any concept by any speech-sound that one may 
wish to choose, even by an entirely new coinage, for the sentence 
makes it possible to define whatever meaning one may desire to 
assign to the speech-sound. It is merely a question of using 
sufficient words in the definition. But it is very rare that words, 
even technical terms, are thus deliberately coined, for the method 
is too cumbersome. As a rule it is much more natural and con- 
venient to take some existing word which suggests something 
contained in the new concept to be named, and then modify it 
in a sentence so as to cover this new meaning. 
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This consideration leads to the conclusion that original associa- 
tions will occur as a rule only under the condition that no other 
words are required to describe the new concept. (For in any other 
case it would be more convenient to select a word which suggests 
part of the new concept, as has been pointed out.) Such a condition 
exists only in the case of physical things and actions (happenings), 
which may be pointed out in naming them by a motion of the 
hand or some other similar means, and whose concepts therefore 
do not need any verbal description. All other concepts must be 
named by transference. If there are exceptions to this rule, they 
are very rare. 

The fact that original associations occur only with concepts of 
physical things and actions does not imply, of course, that all 
physical things and actions must be named that way. As a 
matter of fact, but relatively very few concepts, even of visible 
phenomena, are originally associated with speech-symbols; the 
vast majority are named by transference. In the nature of the 
case, it could not very well be otherwise. 

II 

A single speech-sound can become the bearer of but a limited 
number of meanings, else intelligible language would become 
impossible. In other words, no single speech-sound can mark a 
long chain of associations of concepts, except in fragments. 
The speech-sound will either become differentiated as it passes 
from concept to concept, or it will disappear in spots, usually in 
the older associations, yielding its place there to new symbols. 
About this last point a few words later on. 

To point out absolutely reliable examples of such fragmentary 
chains is, of course, impossible. For it cannot be taken for granted, 
that words, which on account of their phonetic structure and the 
nature of their concepts may easily be associated with each other, 
must on that account go back to a common source. They may 
not be related historically at all, and only appear so because they 
started from similar (not necessarily identical or historically con- 
nected) sources and underwent similar semantic developments.® 

* Whether the one who first associates such concepts with speech-sounds 
is aware of the fact or not, does not affect the issue. It is not contended that 
these original associations must needs find expression at once in language. They 
may lie dormant in the subconscious mind to be brought out only under the 


stimulus of favorable circumstances. 
*Cf. Hilmer, “Schallnachahmung, etc.” p. 20 ff, p. 176 ff. 
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But this fact that language offers only unreliable fragmen- 
tary evidence of semantic changes must not mislead us to the con- 
clusion that on that account the general trend of associations of con- 
cepts cannot be traced. For the order of succession of concepts, 
as they arrange themselves in the human mind under the conditions 
of human experience, is entirely independent of speech-sounds; 
and nothing that happens to the speech-sounds can affectit. Tobe 
sure, in order to get on the track of these chains of associations we 
need the historical evidence that language offers. But it is needed 
merely for the purpose of calling our attention to the concepts 
involved, irrespective of individual words. For the final judge- 
ment as to whether this or that association could have occurred 
in this or that order of succession, does not depend on the evidence 
of identical or similar phonetic structures of speech-symbols, but 
on the evidence of human experience and reasoning power as stored 
and reflected in the human mind. Of this everybody individually 
is a judge, inasmuch as the fundamental associations of concepts 
in the minds of all sane persons proceed in the same order.’ It is 
therefore not essential as far as the principle is concerned, from 
what language or languages we select our material, although it is 
advantageous to take it from a number of related dialects (the 
more the better) because the historical connections between them 
offer more suggestions than a single language or a number of unre- 
lated languages, and thus make the task easier. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

Original associations occur only with concepts of physical 
things and actions. Among these, then, we have to look for points 
of departure for an investigation of the origin of language. It 
would not be difficult to point out in any language a number of 
concepts of this kind which from all evidence must have received 
their speech-symbols through original association. But in most 
cases it will also be obvious, that the same thing or action which has 
received its name through original association in one locality, has 
elsewhere been named by transference. For instance, the English 


’ An exception are concepts which arise in consequence of historical devel- 
opments which are not universal, especially changes brought about by man. 
These, of course, cannot be judged by everybody. But these, as will appear 
further on, do not affect essentially the fundamental issues involved in this 
investigation. 





































26 Hilmer 
dialect word “knock, a clock,” has evidently originated from 
an imitation of the sound of such a clock. But the same thing, 
or practically the same thing, is called in German “Uhr,” from the 
latin “hora,” taken from a concept that is far removed from any 
original association. Furthermore, such a clock, for all we are 
able to tell, might just as well have been called a “dial,” a “time- 
piece,” a “chronometer,” possibly a “watch,” or even a “timer,” 
an “hour-teller,” a “day-divider,’’ or by some other name not 
yet found in the dictionary. The explanation is, of course, that 
the knocking sound is not the only characteristic of such a clock, 
but that the clock may conjure up many different concepts and the 
speech-sounds bound up with them. Hence, either the sound- 
imitation or any one of the different other speech-sounds might 
become the name of the clock, according to whether the sound- 
sensation or one of the concepts predominates at the psychological 
moment in the mind of the person responsible for the name. As 
the circumstances controlling this condition cannot be known 
afterwards, being too numerous and unstable to admit of analysis, 
the origin of such a word as “‘ knock, a clock,’’ must be considered 
as due to accident. But accidents cannot be made the basis of 
an investigation that aims at universal laws. 

This brings up the question whether there are really concepts 
which receive their speech-symbols only through original associa- 
tion and in no other way. For if there are no such concepts, if 
all original associations are merely accidental in the sense just 
mentioned, then no definite laws as to the origin and growth of 
language can be established; and any further pursuit of this inves- 
tigation would be futile. 

If there are such concepts, they are possible only on the basis 
of sense impressions pure and simple, obtained in a way that pre- 
cludes any analysis, so that the mental activity of all persons under- 
going them, from the most inexperienced child to the wisest man, 
would be at zero. Such absolutely ideal conditions are of course 
impossible—excepting in the very first stages of the development 
of man and language, before he had really learned to think and 
speak— for there is nothing within human ken that might not be 
analysed and associated with previously conceived concepts, and 

*It is of course taken for granted that the fundamental conditions under 
which language originated still persist, although civilization may have modi- 
fied and obscured them to some extent. 
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named accordingly. Nevertheless, there are a few concepts, which 
arise under conditions which approach this ideal very closely. 
These concepts are of two kinds—leaving certain sound-concepts 
which do not affect the issue, out of consideration:— first, the three 
most fundamental concepts of outline, (or of things, inasmuch as 
the outline establishes the material existence of a thing), namely, 
a “mass,” a “ projection,” and a “depression,” all these being 
of rather indefinite shape, but as a rule within moderate limits 
as to size; second, the most fundamental concepts of action, 
namely, short, relatively quick motions, as of a blow or fall. 

These concepts, it will be noted, are very vague. They must 
be so of necessity, as the impressions on which they are based 
must be fleeting and of no particular interest to the person exper- 
iencing them. For as soon as a thing or an action arouses the in- 
terest of the observer, he will analyse it, and the chances that the 
resulting concept will be named by original association become less 
in the measure that he does so. 

This consideration leads to the question, why concepts de- 
pending on such fleeting and uninteresting impressions should 
be associated at all with speech-sounds, for nobody, it would seem, 
will give a name to something in which he is not interested. The 
answer is, that such associations suggest themselves without any 
mental effort, inasmuch as the phenomena which induce the con- 
cepts in question are bound up with sound—namely, the sound 
of a body striking an other one. The imitation of such sounds 
become the symbols for the concepts thus induced. 

In this manner arise three kinds of words—namely, names for 
the sound itself, names for the motion, and names for a “mass,” 
or a projection,” or a “depression.”” The following words taken 
from English and American dictionaries will illustrate this: 1) 
“dump, the sound of a heavy object falling,” 2) “dump, to strike 
with a dull, abrupt thud,” and 3) “dump, a pile or heap of refuse 
or other matter ‘dumped’ or thrown down”’; or 1) “bump, a blow, 
somewhat heavy but rather dull in sound,” and 2) “bump, a pro- 
“pit, 
the sound of something small striking, as a raindrop,” and 2) 
“pit, an indentation like that made by a raindrop in the sand.”’ 
Phenomena which may give rise to such words are very frequent. 
They must have been among the very first which human beings 


tuberance, such as is caused by 2 blow or collision”; or 1) 
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perceived, and they are still the most common occurrences, as 
any living language shows, if that evidence is needed. 

It is of course not contended that the original associations of 
the sound-imitation of a blow or fall with the most fundamental 
concepts of outline and of action must of necessity find expression 
in language the moment they have been perceived. Some of 
them no doubt do. But others may remain dormant in the sub- 
conscious mind of the observer. As occasion arises some thing 
or motion with which no sound is connected, may conjure up the 
original association and the speech-sound involved may thus be- 
come associated with this new thing or motion. A semantic 
change may thus take place within the mind of a single person, 
without his being aware of it. As Paul points out, many psychical 
processes occur without clear consciousness of them, and every- 
thing of which we have been conscious remains as an effective 
factor in the subconscious mind.’ 

The number of speech-sounds that may be felt as adequate 
imitations of the sound of a blow is very large.'® The best imita- 
tions are monosyllabic roots with short vowels and final stops. 
There is, however, some latitude in this respect. Differences in 
the sound perceived are to some extent graded in the imitations. 
This is particularly true in reference to the vowels. A dull, heavy 
sound, such as proceeds from a heavy body striking, is generally 
represented by the “u” vowel, possibly by the “o,” while a light 
sound is preferably indicated by an “i.’’ Differences in the con- 
sonants, as indicating different kinds of blows, are not so easily 
accounted for, although in some cases even that is possible. The 
speech-sound actually chosen depends of course on the language 
in which it is used. A German will not use the symbol “thud,” 
or an Englishman “krach,” for the simple reason that he is not 
in the habit of pronouncing such a sound. 

Speech-sounds that are already associated in the minds of the 
community with definite concepts will naturally not be allowed 
to enter the language as new imitations, as long as the old associa- 
tions persist. This is the principle stated broadly; but the matter 
is more complicated than may be considered here. The principle, 
however, may be reasoned out. If, for instance, one perceives 


*Prinzipien, vierte Auflage, p. 25. 
“Cf. Hilmer, “Schallnachahmung, etc.” p. 17 ff. 
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that something makes a “depression,” a hole, in the ground, 
quite a number of sounds may suggest themselves as adequate 
imitations of the sound bound up with this phenomenon. Any- 
one of them might therefore become the name for the hole; for in- 
stance, “track,” “tack,” “pat,” “tap,” etc. Let us now suppose 
that “tap” becomes the name for the hole. It is then plain, that 
as long as “tap” stands for this definite concept, no other imitation 
can take root in the community with exactly the same meaning. 
But if the symbol “tap” is transferred to another concept; if, as 
easily may happen, it becomes the name for a “large hole in the 
ground serving as a container”’ and finally for a “vessel,” as in the 
Bavarian dialect, where “tapp” means a “ gefasz, in welches milch 
zum rahmen gegossen wird,” then the path would be clear for some 
other imitation, say “track,” to become associated with the con- 
cept of a hole in the ground. The speech-sound “tap” on the other 
hand, as long as it remained in the language of the community, 
would prevent a new imitation “tap” from entering, because this 
symbol had already a meaning. But let us suppose furthermore 
that the word “tapp, a vessel,” underwent a phonetic change, 
that it changed to “tapf” or “topf,” which latter symbol stands 
in modern German for a vessel like the Bavarian “tapp,” then, it 
is plain, the path would be clear again for “tap” to enter the lan- 
guage anew, other circumstances permitting. Thus the same 
sound imitation may enter the language again and again and even 
become associated repeatedly with one and the same concept. 
The origin of a word from sound imitation is not always evident, 
even if no semantic and phonetic changes have taken place. This 
may sometimes be due to the fact that the speech-sound is a poor 
imitation. But, far more important in this respect is the meaning 
of the word. Other conditions being not unfavorable, original 
associations due to sound-imitations may easily be recognized as 
such when the word designates the sound itself. If the word 
points out a motion such as is apt to produce a sound, its onoma- 
topoetic origin is likewise evident. But if it refers to a thing, 
especially to a silent and motionless thing, then its origin from a 
sound imitation is not easily recognizable. The following words 
will illustrate these different cases: 1) “Dump, the sound of a 
heavy object falling.” Seeing that the speech-sound corresponds 


“e 


"Semantic changes from a “hole in the ground” to a “vessel” are in- 
dicated very frequently in the dialects of German and English. 
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to the sound that the meaning points to, this word will be easily 
recognized asasound imitation. 2) “ Dump, a fall of a heavy object 
producing a dull sound.” Here the concept has reference no longer 
to the sound, but to a motion; but since the sound is a determining 
factor in the description of the motion, this word, too, will impress 
most English-speaking persons as onomatopoetic. 3) Less apparent 
is this in “dump, to throw in a lump or mass, as in tilting some- 
thing out of a cart,” although the image of a heavy body or mass 
thrown to the ground is very apt to conjure up the sensation of 
a sound, such as is bound up with such a fall, especially since the 
speech-sound “dump” reminds of it. 4) With the word “dump, 
to unload,” where the concept has reference to a falling and 
striking mass only indirectly and remotely, one would need special 
circumstances to remind one that the word might easily have 
arisen from a sound-imitation. 5) Least of all is one likely to 
connect the idea of a sound with the image of a dead mass which 


a 


suggests neither sound nor motion, such as is indicated by the 
word “dump, anything short, thick and heavy.”’ To get on the 
track of the possible onomatopoetic origin of such a word, it is 
necessary to realize, that it may have its origin in the same 
phenomenon which gave rise to the first word of this series, 
namely, “dump, the sound of a heavy object falling.” 

The concepts of a “mass,” a “projection” and a “depression” 
and of the “simplest motions,” as of a blow, are so readily asso- 
ciated with the sound-imitation of a blow, because of the nature 
of the phenomena which induce them, as has been shown. But 
there is another important reason why, as a rule, they are not 
named by transference. They are the most fundamental of all 
concepts possible. They are at the bottom of the structure of associa- 
tions in the human mind. Under the categories of a mass, a pro- 
jection, and a depression, may be grouped all other concepts of 
form, if not directly, then by means of sub-heads. Hence, any 
speech-sounds associated with these three form-concepts may be 
transferred to any other form-concepts, but not vice versa. Similar 
is the relation between the concepts of the simplest motions (as 
of a blow) and all other concepts of action, although the matter 
in this case is somewhat more complicated. Our investigation 
of the origin of language must therefore start from the concepts 
of a “mass,” a “projection,” and a “depression,” and the concepts 
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of the “simplest motions,” as of a blow or fall. First, however, 
it will be necessary to clear up some other problems. 


Drrect TRANSFERENCE AND COMPOSITION 


Under the impulse given by the founders of the science of 
modern philology a century ago, the study of words became largely 
a study of speech-sounds and phonetic changes, and such it has 
remained essentially ever since. Aside from some more or less 
mechanical attempts at classification, serious investigations of 
semantic changes have been pursued only in so far as it could be 
done on the basis of previously established phonetic laws. In 
fact, some very prominent philologists have denied the existence 
of laws governing semantic developments in the sense that there 
are phonetic laws. It has remained for Wundt to insist that se- 
mantic changes proceed according to definite laws, although he has 
not succeeded in establishing them, as has been said. 

In reality it is far more justifiable to speak of semantic than 
of phonetic laws; for the former are universal, having their founda- 
tion in the nature of man and in human experience, which is fun- 
damentally the same the world over, while the latter are subject 
to the accidents of climate, of special physical and mental traits, 
and of previously established habits of speech—accidents which 
do not permit of logical judgments. As a matter of fact, the 
fundamental laws underlying semantic changes may not only be 
readily recognized, but they are as simple as they are incisive. 
Their very simplicity is perhaps the reason that they have escaped 
recognition so long —the truth nearest at hand is apt to be most 
easily overlooked. 

There are two main processes by which speech-symbols or 
their roots may be shifted or “transferred.”. Some minor means 
of transference are likewise not without significance, but they do 
not affect the main issue under consideration in this article and 
will not be discussed here. 

One of these two main types has already been touched upon in 
connection with the discussion of fundamental concepts. It 
depends on the fact, that the mind under the conditions under 
which it functions, groups certain concepts on a principle of sub- 
ordination. In this process, a new concept is recognized as belong- 
ing to a general category, and thus associated with the speech- 
sound of that category. But this is done merely for the purpose 
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of naming the new concept. In reality its dominant element is 
entirely different from that of the more general category after 
which it is named. The element which suggested the general 
category comes to the fore only under the stress of the necessity 
of finding a name for the new concept. As soon as the transfer 
of the speech-sound is accomplished, the element which suggested 
the general category pales and disappears before the real dominant 
part of the new concept, which now enters in its full right. Hence 
the contact between the old and the new concept, established at 
the moment of transference, is lost. The speech-sound, then, has 
changed its concept entirely. As its new meaning becomes estab- 
lished and fixed in the community, its old signification is very apt 
to be forgotten. In that case, the concept with which this speech- 
sound was first bound up, will in its turn acquire another symbol, 
either by original association or by transference from some other 
source, as the case may be. 

In this kind of transference, which I call “direct transference,” 
the speech-sound travels from a less complex to a more complex 
concept, and from a concrete to an abstract one,” but i cannot go 
back over the same route. For instance, one may readily refer to a 
“group of trees” with a speech-sound that stood originally for a 
“shapeless mass,” such as “clump” or German “klumpen.” 
But one cannot reverse the process and refer to a “shapeless mass” 
by the name of a “group of trees,” because the latter concept is 
more complex than that of a “shapeless mass.” Similarly one 
may say of,child who has learned his lesson, that he has “grasped” 
it, but it would not occur to a sane person to refer to the act of 
grasping some physical object by means of the symbol to “learn,” 
signifying a mental process. Or, one might speak of an inexper- 
ienced person as “green,’”’ because green is generally known as the 
color of unripe vegetation, but the reverse process of calling a 
green leaf “inexperienced” would be absurd. 

The second main type of tranference I call “ composition.’ 
It is in fact not a process of transferring a speech-sound from one 
concept to another one not yet named, but of associating and 
merging concepts already named, to form a new concept, and of 


’ 


The terms concrete and abstract are unsatisfactory. All concepts are 
abstractions. I use concrete as referring to concepts which depend directly 
on sense impressions and abstract in reference to concepts which do not. But 
even with these modifications the terms do not cover the case. 
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combining their symbols in accordance with the more or less com- 
plete degree to which the concepts involved have become one. 
Compositions occur in many varieties and degrees of complete- 
ness. I mention here only a few types." They may be loose, as 
in the German phrase, “Ein Mann vom Lande,” or they may 
be more closely gathered, as in the German noun “Landmann,” 
or the verb “fortlaufen,” or the adjective “haushoch”; or one of 
the concepts involved may be so general that its speech-sound 
has no independent existence, but occurs only in composition, 
as is the case with many prefixes and suffixes. Of the suffixes 
in German and English particularly those are noteworthy which 
convey the general concept that the speech-sound to which they 
are attached, has acquired the function of a noun, or a verb, or an 
adjective, as the case may be. For instance, the verb “teach” 
compounded with “er” forms the noun “teacher,” or the adjec- 
tive “black” plus “en” or the 


? 


en” becomes the verb “blacken,’ 
verb-root “‘shake” in composition forms the adjective “shaky.” 
Sometimes concepts of this general character are not expressed by 
a speech-sound at all, but are merely indicated by the position of 
the new word in the sentence. This is particularly true in the English 
language of verbs which derive their roots from nouns; for instance, 
the verb “to house, to put some one into a house” depends on the 
noun “house, a dwelling.” At first glance the change of meaning 
of the speech-sounds of such words might look like cases of simple 
transference. In reality, however, they are cases of composition, 
for the position of the newly formed verb in the sentence has the 
function of a symbol. 

In the case of direct transference, it will be recalled, one and the 
same speech-symbol stands for more than one concept at the 
moment the transference has taken place. Hence, the old meaning 
of the speech-sound is apt to pale and to disappear in the measure 
that the new signification of the speech-sound becomes established 
and fixed in the community. In the case of composition the speech- 
symbol which names the new concept is different from the individual 
parts of which it is composed. In other words, composition does 
not bring about associations of one and the same speech-sound with 


“For further suggestions I refer to Wilmanns, “Deutsche Grammatik,” 
II. Abteilung, Wortbildung. Cf. also, Roswadowsky, Wortbildung und Wort- 
bedeutung, Heidelberg, 1904. Under composition must also be classed the 
formation of participles, gerunds, etc., as well as all kinds of inflections. 
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different concepts. Hence, the new word does not interfere with 
the continued existence of the old associations from which its 
speech-sound was taken; and the old and the new are quite likely 
to persist side by side. From this results that transferences by 
composition are generally much more easily traced by the evi- 
dence of speech-sounds than those by “direct transferences.” 

But while semantic changes by composition are as a rule easily 
traced in a language, yet the conditions under which they occur 
are such, that they offer a very insecure basis for logical judg- 
ments, independent of speech-sounds. For the possibilities of 
making the most varied combinations of concepts and accordingly 
of shifting speech-sounds in this or that direction cannot be known 
and analysed beforehand. In the case of direct transference just 
the opposite is true. The evidence of the changes that have actual- 
ly occured is very likely to become quickly obscured if not oblit- 
erated; but the conditions underlying them are simple and stable 
and may easily be analysed, so that it is possible to foretell the 
direction in which the speech-sounds concerned must travel. ™ 
For not only can they be transferred in but one direction, namely, 
from a less complex to a more complex concept or from a concrete 
to an abstract one, as has been pointed out; but this path itself is 
comparatively narrow, being confined to the grammatical category 
in which the speech-sound starts, that is, a noun remains a noun, 
a verb a verb, and an adjective an adjective, no matter how much 
the meaning may change in other respects. 

Direct transference depends on impressions which do not 
require deliberate or conscious analysis. Composition, being 
a process of deliberate synthesis, depends on analysis and pre- 
conceived notions about the new concept to be formed and named. 
Accordingly the two groups of concepts named by these two fun- 
damentally different processes are fundamentally different too. 
This is of the utmost importance for a just appreciation of the 
forces which build up-a language. The matter calls for a most 
exhaustive treatment, but the space allotted to this article does 
not permit it. I confine myself here to a few statements pointing 
out the essential differences between the two kinds of concepts 
named by direct transference and composition in each of the fun- 
damental grammatical categories of words. 

4“ That is to say, given a number of concepts, it is possible to say which 
ones would have to be named first. 
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1) The concepts of things named by direct transference are 
essentially concepts of form, that is of outlines conceived as units— 
the most general concepts of things possible. Other ideas may 
cluster around the form-concept thus named, but they are in the 
background at the time the speech-sound is transferred. If named 
by composition, the thing-concept has for its dominating element 
not the image of the form of the thing (although this must be in 
the background, however pale it may be, else there could be no 
thing-concept) but some special characteristic, physical or mental, 
or some other idea about the thing, for instance, its purpose, utility, 
or service. By direct transference are named particularly the 
general concepts of things made by nature, which one is apt to 
encounter without preconceived notions about them. By com- 
position are named particularly the tools, implements, utensils, 
etc. which man makes for a definite purpose, and about which 
he has formed an opinion before they actually come into being. 

Many things, however, give rise to both kinds of concepts, 
namely, a general concept of form on the one hand, and on the 
other, a number of concepts of special characteristics in which 
the image of the physical form stands vaguely in the background. 
The most conspicuous example of this kind is the thing “man.” 
In the dialects of English and German (no doubt, in other lan- 
guages as well), human beings, especially small children are very 
frequently named by “direct transference” after the general form- 
concept of a mass, piece, etc. This is quite natural, for a small 
child is to the community at large little more than a “bit” of 
humanity, undeveloped and without special characteristics, how- 
ever much he might mean to his parents and to those about him. 
Hence there is hardly a better and more natural way of referring 
to a child (if the established name for this category does not occur 
at the moment) than by a speech-sound that stands for the general 
form-concept of a “mass” (“lump,” “piece,” “bit,” “bunch,” 
“bundle,” etc.). I believe that most words of the type “child,” 
“boy,” “girl,” “chap,” “chit,” “brat,” etc.; German “kind,” 
“knabe,” “maid,” “knirps,” “kerl,” “bube,” “stift,” and many 
others, are of this origin; also “knight,” “knave”; German 
“knecht,” “knappe,” and quite likely the most general term 
“man” itself. 


4% Cf. the word lists in Hilmer, “Schallnachahmung, etc.” 
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But after the child has grown up and developed and differen- 
tiated himself from his fellows, he will need a specific name to 
characterize him. This can be done most conveniently by com- 
position. Thus arise words like “huntsmar,” “farmer,” “sailor,” 
“warrior,” “thinker,” etc. Or, a man might be classed according 
to his color, as a “negro,” a “redskin,” a “white” (man). Or, 
he might be named after the country he hails from, as an “ Ameri- 
can,” a “Chinaman,” etc. Or, some other distinguishing con- 
cept might furnish the means of differentiating him from the general 
genus “man.” 

While thus, as a general rule, “direct transference” will name 
the generic concept of a thing after a form-concept, and composition 
specific concepts, yet the two processes might overlap. For the 
speech-sound, as it becomes associated with a concept, names a 
phenomenon as well, and on that account it might be transferred 
from the concept of one aspect of the phenomenon to that of 
another aspect of it. For instance, the generic name for a child 
might become the specific term for a special kind of a man, inas- 
much as the child grows into a man. Thus, the English word 
“knight” which I think is due to direct transference from a form- 
concept, has practically the same meaning as the German “rit- 
ter,’ which is formed by composition. The opposite process, 
that a speech-sound due to composition comes to stand for a 
generic concept, is also possible. Thus the German word “adler,” 
meaning an eagle, is composed of the adjective “adel” (edel) 
and the thing-word “ar,” which originally meant practically the 
same thing as the composition “adler.”’ Even the three most 
general concepts of form may be named in a round-about way by 
composition, as the terms “accumulation,” (mass), “projection,” 
and “depression” show. 

2) Concepts of actions named by direct transference contain as 
their dominating element the image of a motion The matter is 
however complicated by the fact that sometimes the moving thing 
is as important in these concepts as the motion itself. Moreover, 
there are not infrequently involved in the dominating elements 
of these concepts ideas of purpose, service, etc. In fact, many 
of the most important transferences of this kind depend on the idea 
that one and the same thing moves with different purposes in 
view, so that the image of the motion is crowded almost entirely 
into the background. This is particularly true of the actions of 
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hand and foot. Due to direct transference are as a rule, such 
words as “to beat,” “hit,” “slap,” “touch,” “feel,” “grasp,” 
“grip,” “catch,” “clutch,” “hold”; or, to “step,” “stamp,” 
“strut,” “tramp,” “walk,” “stalk,” “march,” “leap,” “spring,” 
“jump,” “limp,” “halt,” and many others, as far as they are not 
original associations. Concepts of actions named by composition 
emphasize that something is done in reference to a thing or a 
physical characteristic of a thing. Of this type are words like 
“to house, to put something into a house,” “to ship, to send 
something by means of a ship,” “to motor, to travel in a motor 
(automobile),”’ or, “to blacken, to make black,” “to fatten, to 
make fat,” “to enlarge, to make larger,” etc. These concepts, 
it will be noted, are not exactly concrete in the sense that 
“to hit” is concrete. They are somewhat removed from concepts 
of directly sensible phenomena. Yet, they are not abstract in 
the sense that “to think” is abstract. For the sake of simplicity 
I call them concrete. 

Seeing that the phenomenon of a motion must include the image 
of a moving thing (altho this may at times be extremely vague), 
it is plain that from some of such phenomena two different types 
of concepts might be derived. For instance, the phenomenon of 
somebody walking might give rise to a concept in which the idea 
of the motion is dominant, in which case the speech-sound would 
be derived from a concept of motion by direct transference, as in 
“to walk,” “stalk,” “tramp,” etc. But it might also happen 
that the dominant factor in the concept is the image of the thing, 
in which case the speech-sound would be derived from the thing- 
concept by composition, as in the slang phrase “to foot,” or “to 
hoof.”” Compare also “to catch,” “to touch,” “to feel,” on the 
one hand, and “to handle, to finger,” on the other. These 
two types of concepts on the basis of one and the same phenomenon 
correspond to the generic concepts of form and the specific con- 
cepts of things pointed out above under 1. 

3) Concepts of physical characteristics (adjective-concepts) are 
not named by original association, because it is impossible to 
point out such a concept without the aid of verbal explanations. 
For if verbal explanations have to be used, it is very inconvenient 
and cumbersome to resort to an entirely new coinage for the new 
concept. The natural way is to take a word with a meaning that 
might be used to hint at the new concept by conjuring up an aspect 
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of it and then to modify this word in a sentence so as to cover the 
new meaning to be conveyed. Even the brilliant color of the 
sun, which to an untaught mind constitutes practically all that 
there is to the sun, could not be pointed out without the help of 
previously existing words. All that could be indicated without 
resorting to verbal explanations would be the glowing body, which 
is a thing and not the concept of a characteristic. 

On the other hand, no adjective could be named by any kind of 
transference unless there existed first a definite form for adjective- 
concepts. To name it by direct transference after a thing-concept 
would be impossible, for in the case of direct transference the 
speech-sound does not leave its grammatical category, hence the 
name for a thing could not become by this means the name for an 
adjective-concept. Nor could the form of an adjective be devel- 
oped by composition, for composition presupposes that the form 
for the type of concept to be named exists previously. 

The first names for adjectives, therefore, can have been derived 
only from names of things by a process of comparison and abstrac- 
tion—by referring to a characteristic in one thing by means of the 
name of another thing which has that characteristic in a marked 
degree. For instance, the colors of a certain American university 
are called the “maize and the blue.” Here the word maize means 
no longer, what it originally meant, “a kind of grain of a yellowish 
color,”’ but this color itself. Similarly is the adjective “olive,’’ i.e. 
the “color of the fruit of the unripe olive,” derived from the thing- 
name “olive, the fruit of the olive tree.” At the present stage 
of the English language, with a definite form for adjectives existing, 
such transferences are practically compositions and simple enough. 

But it was an entirely different matter to name the first adjec- 
tives in a language. For this marks the most momentous stage 
in the history of man. Between the creatures who could only 
recognize and differentiate between things and actions and per- 
haps call each other’sattentions to them by signs and sounds, and 
the human beings who were able to convey to each other adjective- 
concepts, which could be done only by words, there is a vast gap 
in mental equipment. Only after man had learnt to distinguish 
and name adjective-concepts had he truly become a man. For 
this marks the first step in analysis, in other words, the first stage 
in the development of the thinker. 
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With the form of an adjective once fixed in the mind, the for- 
mation of adjectives becomes merely a process of composition, that 
is, of combining a speech-root for a thing-concept (or fora concept 
of action) with the symbol for the general concept of an adjective. 
This general adjective-concept may be represented merely by the 
position or function of the new word in the sentence. In this way 
have developed, no doubt, most of the names for the principal 
colors, and also most of the names for physical characteristics, 
such as “big,” “large, small,” “thick,” “round,” “stout,” 
etc., or, in German, “dick,” “stumpf,” “spitz,” “scharf,” 
“schwer,” “fett,” and many others. Sometimes the adjective- 
concept is represented by a speech-sound. Frequently this is a 
suffix convéying the general idea of “like some thing,” and evi- 
dently evolved from what must have been originally full-fledged 
adjectives. Of this formation are words like “child-like,” child- 
ish,” “massy,” “bulky,” “stony,” etc. Or, the root-symbol 
may be taken from existing adjectives to form compositions to 
express slight differentiations of them as in “greenish,” “stout- 
ish,” etc. Furthermore, adjectives may be formed by com- 
position with speech-roots taken from concepts of actions, as 
in “shaky,” “trembly,” “jumpy,” German “wackelig,” and 
so on. These last words, it will be noted, convey concepts that 
are somewhat removed from immediate sense-impressions, yet, 
they are so closely bound up with them, that they may be classed 
as concrete for the sake of simplicity. In addition to combinations 
with adjective-suffixes proper, there are in German and English 
yet other means of naming adjective-concepts, for instance, parti- 
ciples, such as “pointed,” “tottering.”” But the process involved 
is fundamentally the same as in any other composition. 

A few concepts of physical characteristics are likely to be named 
by direct transference, in other words, directly after adjective con- 
cepts previously named. This is due to the fact, that adjectives of 
physical characteristics have only relative value, being determined 
in each case more definitely by the noun they modify. A thin 
elephant, for instance, is much thicker than the thickest rope, but 
between a thin and a thick elephant there is about the same rela- 
tionship as between a thin and a thick rope. In a similar manner 
may different things be round, or sharp, or heavy, or something 
else in different ways and degrees. If, therefore, an adjective is 
used in regard to different things, it is not impossible that its 
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concept may take on a somewhat different content (or, to be more 
exact, that the speech-sound is transfered to a somewhat different 
concept), even if its significance is relative. For instance, the 
adjective “large” referring to size measured in all directions, 
may come to mean finally merely as much as “tall,” or “long,” 
that is, referring to size measured in only one direction. Excepting 
for such cases, however, the rule holds good, that within the realm 
of concepts of physical characteristics speech-sounds are not shifted 
by direct transference. 

4) Abstract concepts. The term is unsatisfactory, as has been 
said, not only because all concepts are abstractions, but also 
because no sharp dividing line can be drawn between concepts 
depending directly on sense impressions, which might be called 
concrete concepts, and those which do not directly depend on them, 
which might be called abstract concepts. Nevertheless, for the 
sake of simplicity of statement I retain the terms. As concrete 
I consider all concepts whose speech sounds refer directly to a 
definite thing, or a definite physical action, or a definite physical 
characteristic. As abstract I consider all concepts whose speech- 
sounds have no such reference. As concrete I consider, for instance, 
such words as “thinker, a man who thinks,” or “to house, to put 
something into a house,” or “black, the darkest color,” as well 
as “blackness, a state or condition where the darkest color or 
absence of light prevails.”” But concrete, according to this defini- 
tion would be also such adjectives as “manly, having the traits 
of a noble man,” a concept which really has no content of a sensible 
nature. The dividing line between concrete and abstract in this 
case is therefore purely mechanical and has no reference to the 
concept itself. The adjective “brave,” for instance, with about 
the same meaning as “manly,” would be considered as abstract. 
The test as to whether a word is concrete or abstract would there- 
fore in some cases depend on the knowledge of the origin of the root 
of the speech-sound in question. 

But this division, mechanical as it is, enables one to state that 
abstract concepts can be named after concrete concepts only by direct 
transference and not by composition. Thus one may call a dif- 
ficult problem a “knot,” because it suggests the difficulties of 
undoing a hard knot in a string or similar thing. Or, one may 
call the process of comprehending something in a clear and definite 
manner “to grasp,” because it suggests the definite way in which 
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physical things are grasped If one takes hold of an idea but 
darkly, feebly, and hesitatingly, one is apt to call this mental pro- 
cess “to feel,” as in the phrase: “TI feel that this is not good Eng- 
lish, but don’t know exactly why,” because it recalls the somewhat 
vague sensation of feeling a physical thing. Or, one might call 
an evil-minded person a “black” character because his sinister 
intentions suggest the uncanny sensation which blackness—the 
absence of light—is apt to conjure up. 

While the root-symbol for abstract concepts can be derived only 
from concrete concepts by the process of direct transference, this 
does, of course, not imply that the concepts so named may not 
enter into compositions to form new abstract concepts. Such 
compositions are not only possible but very frequent in English 
and German. Compare for instance: “smart” and “smartness,” 
or “to hope” and “the hope”; German “hoffen” and “ Hoffnung.” 
Through composition, moreover, a speech root which through 
direct transference has become associated with an abstract con- 
cept, may become again the root-sound of the name of a concrete 
thing. Compare: “to think” and “the thinker.” 

5) In the foregoing discussion it has been emphasized that 
speech-sounds can be shifted between different grammatical 
categories only by the process of composition. It ought to be 
borne in mind, however, that not all compositions involve such 
a change of grammatical function on the part of the root-symbol. 
In a large number of cases, embracing many varieties, the root- 
symbol is merely modified and does not leave its grammatical 
category. Compare for instance, “door” and “barn-door,” 
“green” and “bluish-green,”’ “to run” and “to run away”; or 
“cottage” and “cottager,” “dark” and “darkish,” “to tell” 
and “to foretell.” In this group belong also diminutives, itera- 
tives, inflectional changes, and other modifications of a slight 
nature. In principle all these compositions are not different from 
those which do involve a change in grammatical function, and, of 
course, they must not be confused with direct transferences. 


’ 


Basic Concepts NAMED EITHER ORIGINALLY OR BY DIRECT 
TRANSFERENCE 

The concept named by direct transferencé within the realm 

of sense (sight) impression are essentially concepts of forms (i.e. 

of the outlines of things conceived as units, although other ideas 
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about the thing may vaguely be in the background) and concepts 
of actions in which the idea of a motion is a determining factor. 
These two types of concepts are the basis on which practically the 
entire further development of language depends. For the world 
of more complicated concepts cannot be built up unless there are 
symbols ready to which to fasten them, and the symbols cannot 
be provided unless a sufficient number of these basic concepts 
of forms and actions have been named first. 


The names of the most fundamental of these concepts are 
due, as a rule, to original associations with the imitations of the 
sounds of blows, as has been shown. But a large number of basic 
forms and actions cannot very well be named in this manner, be- 
cause no sounds or motions suggestive of sounds are bound up 
with them. Nor could they, as conditions are, be named from 
any other original source. The most convenient and natural 
way of providing them with speech-symbols is by direct trans- 
ference after the most fundamental concepts, (i. e. “mass,” “pro- 
jection,” “depression,” and “simple motion,” as of a blow or 
fall.) 

Of this kind are, within the realm of concepts of form, the many 
forms and shapes which the eye encounters in nature, ready 
made, so to speak, as mountains, hills, trees, shrubs, plants, etc. 
Within the realm of concepts of actions, they are particularly the 
many activities of hand and foot which have a definite purpose, 
such as grasping, holding, catching, running, walking, and 
do no longer suggest merely the motion of a blow. In the case of 
these actions, however, the speech-sound does not change its ori- 
ginal concept entirely, as is the case with the form-concepts, for 
every physical action depends on motion, even if in the concept 
the image of the motion sometimes stands very vaguely in the 
background. 





If now, as has been stated, the basic concepts of forms and 
actions are either named originally or by direct transference after 
originally named concepts, it ought to be quite easy to trace the 
origin and growth of a language by means of the types of con- 
cepts found in the vocabulary. For all the basic concepts of 
forms and actions one would expect to be associated with speech- 
sound directly derived from original sources, while all other con- 
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crete concepts, emphasizing special characteristics and aspects 
of things” and actions ought to be named by composition. 

In reality, however, the matter is not so simple. This is due 
to some extent to the fact that imitations of the sounds of blows 
are not the only source of language, that the fundamental con- 
cepts of forms and actions are not the only concepts of things 
and actions which may be named originally, and that there are 
some other processes of shifting speech-sounds besides direct 
transference and composition. However, none of these factors are 
fundamental, none of them would affect essentially the broad 
aspect of the vocabulary, altho they might change some details.” 

The real difficulty arises from the fact that concepts do not 
exist in the mind as detached and independent entities, but are 
bound up with the phenomena back of them. This factor, which 
has been only touched upon but not emphasized'* thus far, in 
order not to complicate matters, will now be briefly considered. 


CONCEPT AND PHENOMENON 


A speech-symbol in becoming associated with a concept names 
thereby also a phenomenon (or any other experience, as the case 
may be). But a phenomenon may give rise to more than one 
concept, and, hence, it may be named in more than one way, in 
accordance with the concept which may happen to be uppermost 
in the mind at the time the process of naming takes place. Some 
phenomena in fact are the source of a large number of different 
concepts and names in one and the same language, as has been 
pointed out. 

It has been shown that concepts of things in which the dominant 
element is a special characteristic, and concepts of actions with 
the content that something is done in reference to a definite thing, 
are named by composition and not by direct transference. But 
such specific concepts may nevertheless be reached by speech- 
sounds directly transferred from original sources (that is, without 
the process of composition) through the medium of the phenomena 
back of the concepts in question. 


'® Including adjective-concepts, which are really detached part-concepts 
of things 

‘7 Phonetic changes, of course, must also be considered as obscuring agen- 
cies. 
“Cf. pp. 36 and 37. 
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A number of cases suggest themselves: Sometimes a thing 
which originally induced no other concept than the image of its 
outline, may gradually change so that its essential aspect in the 
minds of the community is no longer its form, but some specific 
characteristic or an idea of service, function, utility, etc. In other 
words, the speech-symbol naming this thing, which first was asso- 
ciated with its form-concept, has been transferred to a specific 
concept which otherwise would be named only by composition. 
This is particularly frequent with generic names for children, which 
at first stood for little more than the mere physica] form and were 
indeed transfered from the concept of a “mass,” but which, as 
the child grew into a man with specific functions, changed their con- 
cepts accordingly. Words like “knight,” “knave”; German 
“knecht,”’ “knappe,” are very likely of that origin. Sometimes 
implements may be developed gradually from primitive forms 
made by nature, and their speech-symbols may be transferred 
accordingly. This seems to have been the case with a large num- 
ber of “containers,’’ such as “tubs,” “vats’’; German “butten,” 
etc., of which I shall have occasion to speak more in detail later on. 
Some things, which in a more primitive civilization suggested only 
form-concepts, may acquire specific values in the measure that they 
are utilized for one purpose or another, although no change of 
their physical structure is involved in this process. This is particu- 
larly the case with certain trees, shrubs, grasses, fruits, etc. Some- 
times, of course, even things with a generally recognized specific 
value may possibly be named according to their form-concept, 
because it is conceivable that conditions may arise when such a 
form-concept is uppermost in the mind of the person responsible 
for the name of the thing.—Similarly as with things, is the case 
with physical actions. A speech-sound first bound up with a 
concept in which the idea of a motion dominated,may become 
finally associated with a concept which emphasizes the image of 
the moving thing rather than the motion as such. In all these 
changes, it will be noticed, no change of phenomena is involved, 
but otherwise the development does not differ from direct trans- 
ferences, that is, the speech-sound moves from a less complex to a 
more complex concept and cannot go back over the same route. 

More important as tending to obscure the fundamental trends 
in language growth, than the changes just discussed, is the opposite 
development, the cases where speech-sounds first associated with 
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specific concepts (by means of composition) are shifted through 
the medium of phenomena to basic concepts of forms and motions. 
Even the most primitive form-concepts may thus become bound 
up with compositions. For instance, a “lump” of matter, or a 
“bump” on a surface, or a “hole” in the ground may be con- 
ceived as due to a definite process of making them. Hence they 
may be called an “accumulation,” a “concretion,” etc., or a 
“projection,” a “protuberance,” etc., or an “excavation,” a 
“depression,” etc. We therefore find frequently side by side 
as names for concepts of forms and motions, both the monosyllabic 
speech-roots characteristic of imitations of sounds of blows and 
pollysyllabic symbols which could have come about only through 
composition. 

As civilization becomes more complex, it is likely that com- 
position will assume a larger and larger réle in building up a vocab- 
ulary, at the expense of direct transference on the basis of concepts 
of forms and motions. For phenomena (things and actions) will 
tend to be evaluated and named more and more on account of 
some special distinguishing mark, particularly on account of some 
value, purpose, or service assigned to them rather than on account 
of the mere image of a form or a motion which they may conjure 
up. New or renewed speech-roots made from imitations of sounds 
of blows will, no doubt, continue to gain entrance in a language 
through the medium of concepts of forms and motions. But as 
over against the body of the old vocabulary they will become more 
and more insignificant in number; and those that do gain entrance 
will not spread as far as they would have in a more primitive stage 
of civilization. 

It is therefore not impossible that in some languages the fun- 
damental trends in semantic development have become very 
much obscured, especially since phonetic laws may entirely change 
the structure of the original roots derived from imitations. How- 
ever that may be in the case of some languages, this stage has 
not yet been reached in modern English and German, at least 
not in the dialects of these languages. If sufficient material from 
these sources is selected, it is quite easy to trace the semantic 
development proceding from original associations of sound-imita- 
tions of blows with the fundamental concepts of forms and motions 
through wide stretches of vocabulary. Abundant material of 
this sort will be found collected, arranged, and explained in my 
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book on SchalJnachahmung, etc., mentioned before. In the 
following chapter I confine myself to merely pointing out in a 
general way the main types of the concepts involved in this 
development. 


Drrect TRANSFERENCE ON THE BASIS OF THE CONCEPTS OF 
ForMS AND MOTIONS IN THE ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES 


As has been pointed out, the names of the fundamental con- 
cepts of forms (mass, projection, depression) and of motions (as 
of a blow) are due, as a rule, to one source, namely imitations of 
sounds of blows. Hence the speech-roots originally associated 
with any one of these concepts might just as well be bound up with 
all the others. To be sure, there is originally a difference in the 
character of the imitations, due to differences in the force of the 
blow and the weight and texture of the bodies colliding, but such 
differences quickly disappear in the subsequent semantic changes. 

The currents of semantic development, moreover, issuing from 
these fundamental concepts, are at first not clearly separable from 
each other. For the phenomena back of the concepts are fre- 
quently inter-connected. Moreover, one and the same pheno- 
menon may give rise to more than one form-concept, depending 
on the point of view. A mass lying on the ground may be con- 
ceived as a projection; and, vice versa, a projection may suggest 
amass. Or, a bend, an angle in an outline, or a dent, may be 
considered both as a projection or a depression, according to the 
position one takes in looking at it. In addition, there are other 
more complicated ways in which these fundamental concepts 
may be associated with each other, which it would lead too far 
to discuss here.—After the semantic developments issuing from 
these fundamental concepts have proceeded a certain distance, 





the lines of cleavage become more definite. 

In accordance with these general tendencies the speech sounds 
which originate from imitations of the sound of blows'® will be 
found associated in the German ay’ English languages and dia- 
lects with the following types of concepts: 

I 
In the realm of thing-concepts: With a large number of form- 


concepts which belong to the category of a “mass,” as, 





‘* Allowance must, of course, be made for phonetic changes. 
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lumps, pieces, clods, rocks, chunks, blocks, of all shapes and sizes. 
Furthermore, with “projections,” from the tiniest speck to the 
mightiest mountain; from the gently rounded knoll to the sharpest 
cliff; from the point to the edge, the ridge, the range (of hills and 
mountains). In the same manner are named projections which 
lie in a plain, as curves in the shore-line, (German “bucht,” 
“hafen,’’ etc), bends and angles formed by rivers, projecting 
necks, spits, juttings, jetties, etc. Other projections are parts 
of larger units, as the buds, knobs, knots, nodes, knurls, cones, 
fruits, on plants; or, the knuckles, joints, bones, warts, pimples, 
and other protuberances on animals and human beings; or, the 
corners, edges, tops, points, tips, angles, etc., on buildings and 
other things made by man. 

Hardly less numerous are the forms which fall under the cate- 
gory of a “depression,” ranging from the small speck (which might 
be conceived as a depression just as well as a projection) to the 
pit of all sizes, to the water-hole and the vast lake (cf. German 
and Scotch “loch”). In fact, many projections in nature 
are matched by corresponding depressions. 

In not a few cases the original form-concept according to which 
a thing was named, has given way to some other concept, so that 
the word in question is not easily recognized as due to direct trans- 
ference of an imitation of the sound of a blow, especially when 
the speech-root has undergone a phonetic change. Of this type 
are words like “cloud,” originally conceived as a “ mass,” a “ bank” 
in the sky (Cf. clod, clot, to clout, etc.) and German “wolke” 
with the same meaning. Furthermore, “bone,” originally con- 
ceived as a projection, and German ‘“knochen,” or in German 
dialect, “‘bunken,’”’ with the same history. Another illustration 
is the word “lake, * originally a hole, a depression filled with 
water. Other examples. will readily suggest themselves by in- 
specting the vocabularies of the German and English tongues. 

Some speech-sounds transferred in this manner may reach 
concepts which in their turn may become the starting points for 
further developments. Thus after the concept of a mass are fre- 
quently named all] sorts of chubby animals, particularly of human 
beings not yet fully developed. The names of children in their 
turn may then become designations for grown up man and even 
for special classes of man. Instances of such developments have 
been mentioned before in words like “knight,” “knave’’; German 
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“knecht,”” “knappe.” The possibilities in this direction are 
however limited by the fact that special aspects of man, as well 
as of any other things, are more conveniently named by compo- 
sition, as has been explained. 

A very far-reaching semantic development by direct trans- 
ference starts from the concepts of either a mass or a projection. 
The speech-sounds are transferred from this basis to a number of 
concepts which might roughly be classed as 1) a “heap,” 2) a 
“bundle,” 3) a “bunch,” “cluster,” “tuft” 4) a “group or 
number of things.” The whole series presents the picture of a 
mass or a projection gradually unfolding and finally breaking up 
into fragments. The speech-roots, as they pass on from the basic 
concepts of a mass or a projection, may either proceed by stages 
through different degrees of complexity of outline, or they may 
reach the more complex concepts without touching intermediary 
groups. For detailed illustrations of this I refer to the word-lists 
mentioned before. I believe that most of the following words 
in modern German and English are of this origin: English: heap, 
stack, stock, bunch, bundle, tuft, sheaf, shrub, bush, brush, reed 
bent, grass, hedge, tree, hair, shock (of hair) clump (as of trees 
etc.), group, and many others. German: haufen, pack, biindel, 
biischel, garbe, hecke, baum, wald, haar, schopf, wipfel, heer 
(number of men), gruppe, schock (a measure), and so on.” In 
fact, most of the things grown by nature, as far as they are not 
named to emphasize some special characteristic, fall under these 
groups. 

From the concept of a “depression,’’ a hole in the ground, have 
been transferred the names of a large number of “vessels” (con- 
tainers) of all shapes and sizes. The dialects of German and 
English, in fact of all the Germanic languages, as far as I have 
been able to judge, offer abundant evidence for the frequency 
of such transferences; and there can be no doubt but that the 
underlying causes are not the accidental notions of a few individuals 
but are rooted in the conditions of civilization prevailing at one 
time among these peoples. 

*° The fact that some of these words may go back to other than Germanic 
sources does not affect the argument involved, for the same laws that operate 
in German and English are also at work in other languages. To be sure, the 
possibility that some of the words mentioned may actually go back to another 
origin than the imitation of the sound of a blow must be reckoned with. But 
that does not effect the principle. 
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Under modern conditions it will not easily occur to any civilized 
person to associate the mere form-concept of a hole in something 
with a thing like a “container” made for a specific purpose. If 
a name for such a thing is not in the mind beforehand, it will 
most likely be named in accordance with a concept of its purpose, 
service, utility, etc.; or it might be named after its designer or 
manufacturer; or even according to some quite fanciful idea that 
might happen to come up at the psychological moment. But 
whatever this might be, one of the least likely concepts to arise 
in this connection would be that of a mere hole. 

But if we picture to ourselves the conditions under which civili- 
zation must have arisen, it becomes quite clear that among the 
first implements that man used must have been “containers,” 
and that these, therefore, must have been very crude things. In 
fact, they can have been little more than “holes” more or less ac- 
cidentally dug into something. It would, therefore, have been 
quite natural to name them accordingly, especially since the 
purposes for which they served were at first quite likely also 
accidental. From such crude beginnings the first “containers” 
have no doubt developed. Of course, within this general devel- 
opment there may be specific cases and variations. For instance, 
a hole might have been dug in the ground for the purpose of holding 
water. From this might have developed the idea of sinking into 
the ground an artificially made vessel to form a cistern. Such a 
vessel might then have been placed above the ground, and after 
this model movable small containers might have been made. Or, 
some vessels might have been developed on the model of suitable 
shells, husks, pods, etc , from fruits and plants; and the names 
of these things (which are frequently derived from imitations of 
sounds of blows, as has been explained) might naturally have been 
transferred to the vessels thus made. However that may be, 
there can be no doubt that the possibilities of naming “containers” 
after a “depression” must have been very great under primitive 
conditions of civilization. 

Names for containers, are the most notable and important 
exception to the general rule that implements deliberately made 
after a precgnceived plan are named by composition” rather than by 

* Of course, there are other exceptions, for instance the German “‘bank,”’ 


English “‘bench,” but such cases are rather isolated and do not involve a large 
category as is the case with “containers.” 
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direct transference on the basis of concepts of form. Words in 
the English language with this meaning and evidently harking back 


22 «6 


to imitations of sounds of blows are” “vat,” “tub,” “pot, 


a, 6é 2 ” 


pit, 
“butt,” “knop,” “bunk,” “bink,” “bing,” “cask,” “flask,” etc.; 
or, German “butte,” “back,” “‘tappe,” “bunge,” “ topf,” “kufe,”’ 
“fasz,”’ and many others. 

From the concept of a container the speech-sound is not in- 
frequently transferred to that of a floating container. Thus we 
have in English the double meaning for “ vessel,’’ as “container” 
‘kasten” with the same 
double signification. Confer also “tub” in English. A number 
of words signifying a ship go apparently back in a direct line to 
imitations of sounds of blows; in the English language “ship,” 


and “ship”; or in German the word 


“boat,” “barge,” “punt,” shell,”’ in German “nachen,” “kahn,” 
“kogge,”’ “kuff,” etc. More specific namés of ships, emphasizing 
certain characteristics are, of course, due to composition, as “ steam- 
er,” “‘Cunarder,”’ “Uboat,” “cruiser,” and so on. 
IT 

In the realm of concepts of physical actions, the speech-sounds 
due to imitations of the sound of a blow, either originally or t! rough 
direct transference, cover practically all the phenomena involving 
simple motions, as, to beat, hit, strike, drop, fall, etc. Important 
groups are particularly the motions of the hands of human beings 
and to lesser degree those of the feet. As in most of these motions 
the purpose is the essential factor in the concepts formed of them, 
the original association of the speech-sound with the concept of 
a blow is not always immediately evident. The following meanings 
of the speech-root “tapp”’ in German dialects show how the image 
of a moving hand becomes less and less important as the purpose 
involved takes a more and more prominent part: 1) “tapp, ein 
klappender schlag,”’ 2) “tappe, ein schlag mit der hand,” 3) 
“tappen, ungeschicktes zugreifen,’” 4) “tappen, ertappen, er- 
wischen, ergreifen,”’ 5) “‘tappen, sich suchend an einen ort finden, 
durch fiihlen mit den hinden.” Or, 1) “tapp, interj. zur be- 
Zeichnung eines tappenden schrittes.’’ 2) “tappen, derb auftre- 
ten.”” 3) “tappen, plump und ungeschickt schreiten.” 4) “tap- 
pen, tastend gehen.”’ 

Motions of hands and feet, or of any other definite thing for 
that matter, may, of course, also be named after the thing itself. 


2 Cf. the foot-note on page 48. 
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If that is the case, the resulting word is a composition (in accordance 
with the definition of a composition given above). In as much as 
most of the things that produce motions like a blow, particularly 
hands and feet, are very frequently named by speech-roots which 
go back directly to imitations of sounds of blows, it is sometimes 
impossible to say whether a name for the motion of sucha thing 
is an original association, or due to direct transference, or to com- 
position. Compare for instance with reference to the series of 
words just mentioned the following: 1) “tapp, interj., zur bez. 
eines durch tappen hervorgebrachten lautes’”; 2) “tappe, ein 
schlag mit der hand”; 3) “tappe, eine plumpe breite hand.” Or, 
1) “tapp, interj., zur bez. eines tappenden schrittes”; 2) “tappen, 
derb auftreten”’; 3) “tappe, ein plumper, breiter fusz;” 4) “tappe, 
der tritt mit einem solchen fusz.” 

Examples of words meaning a physical action and going back 
to imitations of sounds of blows have been adduced before. Others 
will readily suggest themselves. 


SHORT OUTLINE OF THE PRECEDING ARGUMENT 

The main points discussed or implied thus far may be summed 
up as follows: 1) Barring a few concepts of sound, smell, taste, 
and touch, which are practically negligible in the world of 
thought expressed by language, there are only two kinds of 
concepts which do not depend on analysis, but are obtained from 
sense impressions pure and simple, namely, concepts of form which 
comprehend things as units, and concepts of motions of things. 
These concepts, therefore, are the only ones which may be named 
without the help of verbal explanations, which do not presuppose 
an existing vocabulary at the time they are named, but may be 
pointed out and thus associated with a newly coined speech-sound. 
Language cannot develop to any extent unless a number of con- 
cepts of such forms and motions have been named first. 

2) The simplest concepts of forms and motions, and therefore 
the most fundamental concepts in the entire language, are the 
concepts of a mass, a projection, and a depression on the one 
hand, and the concepts of simple motions like a blow on the other. 
These concepts are frequently induced by the phenomena of one thing 
striking another. As such phenomena are bound up with the sound 
of a blow or habitually conceived as being bound up with it, the 
vocal imitations of such sounds are easily associated with the 
concepts in question; and occasionally, in accordance with certain 
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laws, these original associations enter the language as words. 

3) In accordance with the laws governing “direct transferences” 
the speech sound originally associated with the concepts of the 
three fundamental concepts of form may and are readily trans- 
ferred to more complex concepts of form, but the process cannot 
be reversed. These transferences occur all the more easily because 
large categories of more complex concepts of form are obtained 
under conditions which practically preclude associations with 
speech-sounds of original coinage. In a similar manner and for 
the same reason are the speech-sounds which originally named 
the motion of a blow transferred to more complex concepts of 
action. 

4) After a sufficient number of concepts of forms and actions 
have been named, the basis is prepared for a further development 
of language through composition. Composition presupposes 
analysis, and analysis is the foundation of thought. It may, 
therefore, be said that no real language, as an expression of thought 
existed before the advent of composition, and as a corollary to 
this, that language begins with the creation of the adjective. The 
first adjectives must have been named after concepts of things 
through a process which fundamentally depends on comparison 
and abstraction, but which practically amounts to composition 
after the idea and the form of adjectives have once taken root 
in the mind. Thus have arisen from names of things most terms 
for physical characteristics, as shape (conceived not as outlines 
comprising units in their entirety, but as part-aspects of things), 
weight, size, etc., and the principal colors. 

5) General concepts of things in which the image of the outline 
of the thing predominates, and concepts of actions of a general 
type which do not emphasize that something is done in reference 
to a definite thing or characteristic of a thing, are generally named 
by “direct transference,” except, of course, original associations. 
All other concrete concepts are more naturally named, by “com- 
position. Abstract concepts receive their speech-sounds by di- 


rect transference from concrete concepts, irrespective of the 
origin of the speech-sounds thus transferred.“ Speech sounds 
associated with abstract concepts may become again names (or 
roots for names) of concrete things through composition.—These 


* The specific sense in which the terms “concrete” and “abstract” are 
used in this discussion has been defined before. (Cf. p.32, footnote; pp. 37, 
39 and 40. 
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fundamental tendencies in semantic development starting from 
imitations of sounds of blows, are illustrated graphically in the 
following drawing: 
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The star at the bottom stands for imitations of sounds of 
blows, such as are bound up with the phenomena of one thing strik- 
ing another. Concepts are represented by geometrical figures, 
a circle indicating a thing-concept, a triangle a concept of action, 
and a semi-circle an adjective-concept. The circle and the tri- 
angle with a star inside stand for original associations of imitations 
of sounds of blows with the most fundamental concepts of form 
and action, namely the concepts of a mass, a projection, and a 
depression on the one hand and the concepts of simple motions, 
as of a blow, on the other. The shaded enlargements of these 
two starred figures indicate direct transferences on the basis of the 
original associations involved. Combinations of geometrical 
figures indicate the results of transferences by composition. The 
outside figure stands for the concept with which the speech-sound 
in question is associated at the time being, while the figure inside 
refers back to the concept with which the speech-sound (or its 
accented root) was bound up before it acquired its new meaning. 

In the following illustrations the numbers refer to the geomet- 
rical figures in the drawing above: A sound imitation like “ plump” 
arising from the phenomenon of a heavy body falling would be 


represented by the star 1. The association of this speech-sound 


with the concept of a heavy body, as a “mass,’’ would be indicated 
by 2a, and the direct transference of the speech sound thus asso- 
ciated with the somewhat more specific concept of “a body of full 
and rounded form”’ by figure 2. From this basis the speech-sound 
might travel on by the process of composition to an adjective con- 
cept, as in “plump, of full and rounded form,’’ which would be 
represented by figure 4 in the drawing, the circle (inside the semi- 
circle which stands for the adjective-concept) referring back to the 
thing-concept after which it was named. A further development 
might be the composition with a verb-concept, as in “plump, to 
make plump,’’ represented by figure 6. On this basis, again, 
one might form a composition with a new thing concept, as in 
‘plumper, one of a pair of balls, kept in the mouth to give the cheeks 
a rounded appearance,” the graphic representation of which would 
be figure 6 with a circle around it.—Transferences from adjective- 
concepts to thing-concepts, as for instance in the word “megro,” 
vould be represented graphically as from figure 4 to 7. (Provided, 
of course, that the adjective in question is named after a thing 
which, in its turn, has received its name by direct transference 
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from an original association of speech-sound and concept.) A 
development like “knot, a lump” or “knot, an enlargement in 
something” to “knot, to make a knot” to “knotted, full of knots,” 
would appear in the drawing as from 2 or 2a to5 to9. The series 
“heap, a pile or collection of things,” “heap, to make a heap,” 
“heaper, he who or that which heaps”’ would have their graphical 
equivalent in 2a or 2 to 5 to 8.—Through the medium of origina] 
associations of speech-sounds with concepts of actions (motions), 
transferences like the following could develop: from “hit, to 
strike something’’ to “ hitter, he who strikes,’’ which would be repre- 
sented as from 3a or 3 to 10; or from “jerk, to move abruptly, to 
come to a sudden stop” to “jerky, characterized by abrupt motions,” 
indicated graphically as from 3a or 3 to 11. These illustrations, 
which, of course, would be extended still further, need not corre- 
spond in each case to actual facts. They are merely meant to 
show the principle involved. 

The arrows in the drawing pointing upwards across the hori- 
zontal line, indicate possible direct transferences from any concrete 
concepts (concrete in the sense defined) to abstract ones. The 
heavy arrow pointing downward is meant to symbolize that 
speech-sounds associated with abstract concepts may possibly, 
(and in many cases do actually) become names (or roots of names) 
for things with which the abstract concept in question has become 
associated. 

6) In the measure that civilization becomes more and more 
complex, and that abstract concepts and compositions play a 
larger rdle in a language, the fundamental currents of semantic 
development tend to become more and more obscure. Other fac- 
tors, too, enter as obliterating agencies, especially phonetic changes 
and the leveling forces of analogy. In this connection it must 
also be recalled that our argument takes into consideration only 
the processes of direct transference and composition and leaves 
out a number of other semantic changes, which, altho relatively 
unimportant and not affecting the fundamental issue, yet com- 
plicate the details. Finally, no attention has been paid thus far 
to other sources of language in addition to imitations of sounds of 
blows. These will be dealt with shortly in a special chapter further 
on. In spite of all these disturbing elements, however, the funda- 
mental tendencies in language origin and growth, as outlined in 


the graphical representation above, are quite easily and distinctly 
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traceable in modern German and English, and stand out in the 
dialects of these tongues with astonishing vividness. 

7) In order not to complicate matters more than absolutely 
necessary for the illustration of the principle involved, quantitative 
differences in the groups of concepts represented by the different 
geometrical figures in the drawing, are not indicated, although 
these groups are in this respect of very different values. The 
most important fact, however, is obvious and indeed brought 
out automatically through the very nature of the matter which 
the drawing represents, the fact namely, that the speech-roots 
transferred by way of the fundamental concepts of form, have 
far greater possibilities of spreading than those which pass through 
the medium of fundamental concepts of actions. In accordance 
with this it is also evident that the adjectives and verbs, represented 
graphically by the figures 4 and 5, and depending immediately 
on the basic concepts of forms, are the most important groups 
among the compositions. 


OTHER SOURCES OF LANGUAGE 
The theory of the origin and growth of language put forth in 
this article rests on the postulate that imitations of the sounds 
of blows are the by far most important source of language, that, 
in fact, all other sources are negligible as far as fundamental prin- 
ciples are concerned. There is, of course, nothing particularly 
meritorious in these sound-imitations as such. To be sure, they 
are simple and they occur under conditions which are universal 
both as to time and place. But that much might be said also of 
some other sounds in nature which as sources of words are practi- 
cally negligible, for instance, the howling and singing of the wind. 
The imitations of the sounds of blows are so important because 
they arise under conditions which make them particularly liable 
to become associated with the most fundamental concepts of forms 
and actions and hence with the basic concepts on which the whole 
structure of images and ideas is built up. If they are associated 
originally with other concepts (for instance, as may happen, with 
the concepts of a complicated implement which produces the 
sound of a blow and is named accordingly), they have no parti- 
cular significance. 
The relative importance of the speech-sounds originally asso- 
ciated with the fundamental concepts of forms and actions as 
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over against the speech-sounds originally associated with any 
other concepts, may be illustrated by the picture of the system 
of pipes supplying a city with water. If a fluid of a certain color, 
say green, should be forced into the mains at the pumping station, 
and at the same time other colors into a number of small branch- 
pipes, then these other colors would of course reach a number 
of outlying districts before the green color could get there, but 
the area of these districts would be insignificant compared with 
the territory covered by the green. The speech-sounds originally 
associated with the fundamental concepts of forms and actions 
would correspond to the green fluid. 

This consideration furnishes the standard by which the relative 
importance of different sources of language may be measured. 
The questions to be answered, then, is this: “What are the chances 
of a given newly coined speech-sound to become associated with 
the fundamental concepts of forms and actions?” As the space 
allotted to this article does not permit a detailed analysis of the 
possibilities involved, I confine myself here to a mere outline which 
may serve as a guide for a more specific investigation. 

For the purpose under consideration the sources of language 
may be grouped under four heads, namely, first, imitations of 
the sounds of blows; second, all other imitations of sounds, ex- 
cepting of voices of human beings and animals; third, imitations 
of voices of human being and animals; fourth, sources which do 
not depend on sound-imitations. 

The first group, as the basis of this investigation, has been 
discussed in detail. 

In the second group there are some cases which are as important 
as those in the first. This is particularly true of the imitations 
of the sound of something breaking, cracking, etc. Such sounds 
are frequently perceived together with the pieces of the things 
broken; or with projecting parts resulting from a break; or with 
chinks, fissures, flaws, etc., due to a crack; or with entering or 
projecting angles formed by the parts of things which did not 
snap asunder entirely. As such phenomena are apt to be observed 
accidentally, that is, without particular interest in them on the 
part of the observer, the concepts induced by them are frequently 
very vague, amounting in fact to nothing more than general images 
of pieces, projections, and depressions; in other words they fall 
under the categories of the three fundamental concepts of form. 
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The speech-sounds most naturally associated with such concepts 
are of course the imitations of the sounds bound up with the 
phenomena on which they depend. These speech-sounds, however, 
are as a rule not different from those due to imitations of the sounds 
of blows, excepting, perhaps, for the fact that the “r” sound is 
apt to occur more frequently in the former than the latter. But 
no clear differentiation between the two sources is possible. As 
far as the fundamental concepts of form are concerned, they 
might therefore be treated as one. It is different with the funda- 
mental concepts of motions. For such motions are not very 
likely to be associated originally with imitations of the sound of 
something breaking, excepting, of course, for the concepts of 
the actions of breaking themselves. 

Yet other sound-imitations resulting from the collision or 
friction between solid bodies, are of the noises of rolling, crunching, 
scraping, grinding, scratching, and others. These, too, have 
chances of becoming associated with the fundamental concepts 
of forms and actions. Compare for instance, the meanings of 
the speech-roots “roll’’ and “scratch” in the English language. 
The original difference in the physical structure of such words 
on the one hand and imitations of the sounds of blows on the 
other, may be obliterated through phonetic changes. 

The rest of the sound-imitations of the second group are words 
referring to noises of wind, waves, thunder, and other sounds not 
connected with solid bodies, which therefore have very little 
chance to become originally associated with the fundamental 
concepts. 

The third group of sources comprises imitations of voices 
of human beings and animals. This source furnishes, as is self- 
evident, frequently names for the voices in question, sometimes 
also for the animals themselves,™ and possibly, in a few cases, for 
the activities bound up with uttering such sounds. But it is not 
likely that they have played an appreciable rdéle in naming basic 
concepts of forms and actions. 

*% Cf. Winteler, Naturlaute und Sprache, Aarau, 1892, and Hauschild, 
Zid. Wortforschung, Bd. 11, s. 149 ff.; Bd. 12, s.1ff. An illustration of how 
a sound-imitation may enter a language again and again, whenever the old 
word has changed its original form and content, is the history of the word 


“kuckuck” in the German language. Cf. Hilmer, “Schallnachahmung, etc.” 
p. 165-166. 
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In the last group of sources—those which do not depend on 
sound-imitations—are comprized a number of speech-sounds which 
arise in a more or less accidenta! manner. For instance, sounds 
uttered under the stress of physical pain or mental excitement and 
hence liable to be associated with the rather vague concepts of 
the feelings that caused them. Or, sounds uttered as a warning 
such as “sh,” “ss,” “mum” etc., to call attention to some thing 
or some happening, or to order silence, or for some other reason. 
Or, sounds uttered without any special cause but applied to the 
listener (especially in the case of children) to some concept that 
may occur to him. Or, words deliberately coined, as children 
sometimes do in a playful way. Furthermore, it is possible that 
some words have actually arisen in the manner of the type of 
“hey-and-a-ho-and-a-hey-nonino” and the “tarara~-boom-de-ay,” 
as Jespersen puts it;® or, in accordance with Wundt’s theory that 
every sense impression is a potential source of language.” But 
that any of these sources have had an appreciable influence in 
building up the body of a language, seems to me most unlikely. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The limited space at my disposal compelled a rather con- 
densed treatment of my subject, which might be challenged in 
some of its details. Thus, the semantic changes which I call 
“direct transference” and speak of as one process comprise in 
reality a number of different processes, according to whether 
thing-concepts, concepts of actions, or abstract-concepts are 
involved. Even in the case of thing-concepts conditions may 
vary widely. For instance, the conditions under which a “group 
of trees” is named after a “mass,” are not the same as those under 
which the word “knecht,” originally the generic name for a boy, 
takes on the meaning of “servant” or ““farm-hand.”’ But to explain 
all this in detail would have required several subdivisions, which 
the narrow frame of this article hardly admits. The same might 
be said as to the discussion of “composition.” 


* Jesperson, Progress in Language, p. 362. 
%* Wundt, Viélkerpsychologie, Bd. I, pp 317 ff. Cf. also Hilmer, Schallnach- 
ahmung, etc.” pp. 28 ff. 
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However, these are matters of secondary importance, as far 
as the purpose of this article is concerned. Its aim is confined 
to pointing out along broad lines, the main sources of words, the 
main channels of their spread, and the laws governing these devel- 
opments. No special claims are made as to minor points and 


details. 
HERMANN HILMER 
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CHARMS AND EXORCISM IN THE WRITINGS OF 
HANS SACHS 


Although distinctly a man of the people, thinking their thoughts 
and living their life, Sachs was far above the general average of 
intelligence by which he was surrounded. Even when Luther 
was expressing his belief in the supernatural powers of some 
persons in league with the devil' and the wonderful manifestations 
of the powers of darkness on earth, Sachs was deriding and at- 
tacking this same belief. In one of his early rhymed tales he 
writes: 

Der Teufel lest ein Weib sich zwingen, 
So ferr ers in unglaub mig bringen. 
Auch wo man schetz weisz unuerhol, 
Die grebt man on den Teufel wol. 

So ist der Cristallen gesicht 

Lauter gespenst, Teufels gedicht. 

Ir warsagen ist warheit lehr, 

Das zutrifft etwan ungeuer. 

Das wettermachen sie bethort, 

Schlig sonst gleich wol auch an das ort. 
Des Teutels Ee und Reuterey 

Ist nur gespenst und fantasey. 

Das Bockfaren kompt ausz miszglauben. 
Der Teufel thuts mit gespenst betauben, 
Das sie leit schlaffen in eim qualm. 
Meint doch, sie far umb allenthalbm 
Und treib disen und jehnen handel 

Und in ein Katzen sich verwandel. 

Disz als ist heidnisch und ein spot 

Bey den, die nicht glauben in Got.? 

This moral was written in 1531 when Sachs was comparatively 
young and before he had developed the full breadth of his humor. 
He later found a subtler means of attacking these superstitions, 
one that lent itself well to his particular type of humor. This 
was by the use of conjuring and exorcism scenes designed to drive 
out the evil spirit that was causing trouble. Sometimes the 


1 Cf. Luther und der deutsche Volksaberglaube, by Erich Klinger. Palaestra 
56. Berlin 1912. 

* Neudrucke deutscher Litteraturwerke des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts. No. 
110-117, Schwank 13, 79-98. 
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charm was in German verse and sometimes in maccaronic form, 
a combination here of German and Latin. This latter form, 
Sachs’ own invention as applied to charms he uses but sparingly, 
and it does not appear at all in his earlier work. The first macca- 
ronic conjuration appears among the Fastnacht plays in 1552 
and in a Schwank first in 1556. In both the German and macca- 
ronic forms of the charms Sachs found a good means to heighten 
the humorous effect, using it as he did with jocular seriousness. 
Sachs makes infrequent use of his invention, employing it but 
five times, while he uses strictly German conjuring and exorcism 
scenes twice as many times. Treating first the purely German 
charms we find the first such scene in a story taken from Boccaccio. 
To save her lover who has knocked while her husband is at home 
the wily wife has the latter cough to show there is a man in the 
room and then conjures the evil spirit in the form of her lover 
thus: 
Dw pédes gespenst alwegen, 

Hast an der Pfincztag nacht dein raim! 

Ge hin unter dem pfirszing paim, 

Da wirstw tobishmpto hinden 

Und etlich chacharilli finden 

Und dein miind an den strosack secz! 

Far hin mit gueter nacht zw lecz! 

Las mich und mein Johannes schlaffen!’”* 
The spirit needed no further directions to discover the provisions 
alluded to in terms unintelligible to all save the initiated. 

Husbands were remarakbly dense and incredulous as to the 

power of a charm. Although one of them saw his wife’s lover 
jump from the window and noted well that he had neither horns 
nor beard, a goat in the garden took away all doubts in the matter 


when supported by the following charm: 
“‘Las dich effen albegen, 
Dw esel, narr und dropff! 
Das hiren in deim kopff 
Wert unsinig und wietig! 
Das geb dir got der gietig!’’ 
To cause amusement for his guests a practical joker gave his 
maid instructions as to how she might make herself invisible. 


* Neudrucke, Schwank 62, 48-55. 
* Neudrucke, Schw. 120, 46-50. 
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The process was simple. Her instructions were as follows: 
“‘Nemb den wuerffel in den mtind 
Und ker dich drey mal umb und umb 
Und sprich zu yedem mal Mimb, mimb! 
Kimb, piecz and deck mich vorn und hinden, 
Das ich thw wie der wind verschwinden !* 

The thieves who try to slide down a ray of moonlight from the 
roof of a house into the chamber below employ a very simple 
charm, merely repeating seven times the mystic word “silem.””* 

An elaborate Schwank resembling a Fastnacht play with only 
one actor describes the method of conjuring by which the evil 
spirit throws from the pot containing the knives ofall the company, 
those belonging to adulterers. The charm could scarcely have 
been taken seriously by the most credulous. 

“Kom Beltzenbock, wie du denn heist, 

In disen Topff, du béser Geist, 

In beysein diser Biderleut, 

Das ich dir hie ernstlich gebeut 

Bey aller Alraun grosz andacht 

Und bey der Fréesch geschrey zu nacht, 

Bey aller Sperling Stadelgsang, 

Wellichs den Bawern machet bang, 

Und bey dem vierbleterten Kle, 

Darzu auch der Zigeuner Eh, 

Fanffzincket Weinraut musz da sein, 

Zwen HAndleshaller grosz und klein, 

Zum ersten, andern, zum dritten mal, 

Kom in den Topff und rir dich ball! 

Wiarff der Ehbrecher Messer rausz, 

Dasz jederman sech in dem Hausz!’”’ 
When the spirit still hesitates to comply, the conjurer forces 
obedience by the threat that he will “Bald kuri muri mit dir 
machen. ’’® 
Turning to the Fastnacht plays we find six occasions on which 
Sachs has used German conjuring formulae. An old woman who 
finds difficulty in compelling the devil to give her the shoes he has 
promised her for services rendered speaks the following brief 
charm with the desired result: 


* Neudrucke, No. 126-134. Schwank 256, 78-82. 
*Schwank 331, 77-78. 

™Schwank 364, 47-58; 65-68. 

* Tbid., 84. 
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“Ich gebeiit dir, du béser Gaist, 
Bey deinem Namen, wie du haist, 
Wélst kommen beym Hollischen flich, 
Mir bringen mein verdiente Schich, 
Zum ersten, andren, dritten mal! 
Komm und mich meiner schuld bezal!’’® 
In a later Fastnacht play an ironical rollicking charm is spoken 
in all seriousness by a priest to exorcise the evil spirit from a 
peasant who is trying to hatch calves from cheese. The priest 
draws out his book and reads: 
“Ich beschwer dich auff diesen tag, 
Du Teuffi, bey aller betlers blag, 
Bey aller Pfaffen reinigkeyt, 
Bey Schwiger and Schnur einigkeyt 
Und bey aller Ehbrecher trew, 
Bey aller schwartzen Magdt nach rew, 
bey aller Minich Geistligkeyt, 
Und bey aller Lantzknecht frimkeyt, 
Und bey aller Spiler unfal, 
Und bey aller Juden jrsal, 
Bey aller schénen Frawen huldt, 
Bey aller beginnen geduldt, 
Bey aller Kauffleut warhafft schwern! 
Du wolst von diesem Man ankern 
In ein wildt rhérich in Behmr walt, 
Und fahr baldt ausz durch diesen spalt!’’** 
Even this powerful charm is ineffective until physical force is also 
applied and the peasant is dragged off his basket of cheese. 
Again a quick-witted wandering scholar saw a chance to pro- 
cure a meal for himself by playing on the credulity of a peasant 
and conjuring in the form of the devil the village priest who has 
been disturbed in his secret love affair. Making a circle with 


his sword he recites: 
“Nun réff ich dir zum ersten mal: 
Komb her ausz dem Hellischen Saal! 
Bring mir in kreis ein kandl mit wein, 
Warst und newbachen Semmelein! 
Zum ander mal so riff ich dir, 
Das du kompst in den Kreis zu mir. 
Zum dritten mal beschwer ich dich, 
Du wolst mit lenger saumen mich, 
Und komb in den kreis zu mir her 








* Neudrucke, No. 31-32, Fastnachtsp., 18, 196-201. 
1° Neudrucke, 39-40, Fns., 34, 217-232. 
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Und bring mir, was ich hab beger! 


Teuffel, nun hab wir dein genung. 

Thu nur bald ausz dem kreis ein sprung 
Und schmitz denn hinden ausz dem hausz 
Oder far zu dem First hinausz 

Oder im Kiahstal durchs Kithloch, 

Das jederman on schaden doch!” 

Jn one occasion Sachs causes the prince of practical jokers. 
Eulenspiegel, to employ a charm in his work of deception. Prom- 
ising the old women of a village that he would make their furs as 
good as new he boils these in milk after speaking the following 
charm: 

“Ich peschwer euch, ir pelcz uralt, 
Das ir verwandelt euer gstalt! 
Darnach ob haises fewers gliet! 

Und euch alle verjingen thiet! 

Und last von euch die alten har, 
Verjangt euer hait gancz und gar,’””™ 

One more German charm is used in a Fastnacht play written 
toward the end of his period of greatest production and shows 
that Sachs’ feeling for the absurly humorous did not relax in later 
life. This is a charm spoken by a doctor in collusion with the 
devil to drive the latter out of a rich Jew: 

“‘Gaist, ich peschwer dich pey pix pax, 
Pey flederwisch, hering und lax, 

Und das dw arger Belzepock 

Ausfarest uber stain und stock 

In das wild gerérich hinats 

Und raim mir eillent dieses hats!" 

No less effective than these ridiculous charms were the German- 
Latin combinations. All were able to grasp the meaning, and the 
Latin endings on familiar German words simply added piquancy 
to the whole. Only one is this form of charm employed in a 
Schwank. A wandering scholar finds a credulous peasant and 
proceeds to teach him how to conjure up evil spirits. He must 
take two companions and after various mysterious rites speak 
the follow-charm, after which the spirits would appear: 

“Venite, ir unhuldibis, 
Pringt pruegel her uns stultibds! 


" Neudrucke, Fns., 37, 243-252; 255-260. 
 Neudrucke, Nos. 60-61, Fns., 72, 
 Neudrucke, Nos. 63-64, Fns., 76, : 
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Die semper mit uns spentibis 
Sieb capite et lentibis!’’™ 

Needless to say the spirits appear at once in the form of the 
wandering scholar and like rascals and proceed to obey the instruc- 
tions in the charm. 

This maccaronic variety of charm is found four times in the 
Fastnacht plays and all within a very limited period of time, be- 
tween 1552 and 1556. The instance already quoted from the 
Schwank is from the year 1555. The earliest instance among the 
Fastnacht plays depicts a priest using this form for purposes of 
mystification. A miserly peasant has had a side of pork stolen 
from him and the thieves proceed to make him think he has stolen 
it himself. The priest comes to their aid with this charm: 

“In Narribus phantastibus 
Nequamque et in diebibus 
Hanges in galgare Fane 
Rabiquenagare pame!’’4 

This style of charm was equally effective in domestic quarrels. 
A husband who spends all his substance with companions in the 
tavern employs the following with good success in making his 
exasperated wife speak: 

“Male Bestia in spelunckes 
Thabes kimaulque et munckes 
Pengel que sub schulter et lentes 
Facit dein riesel hie loquentes!’’™ 

On the only occasion on which an old woman appears in the 
light of a benefactor she tells the young wife of a “wunderlich 
man,” how to call the goddess Alraun. This is done by the charm 
that follows: 

**Truez, aigensinn und clauibus 
Wider pellen und muffibus, 
Venit priegel et fawstibus, 
Sueb capite et lentibus!’’” 

After gathering up the coins thrown to the goddess the old 
woman dispenses some very sensible advice to the young wife 
about the best means of restoring harmony in the household. 

Most characteristic of Sachs in its deliciously humorous wording 
is the exorcism of the evil spirit of suspicion in the husband by 


4 Neudrucke, Schwank 164, 55-58. 
% Fys., 41, 221-224. 
% Fns., 64, 309-312. 
17 Fms., 63, 225-228. 
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his wife and mother-in-law. They throw him down on a bench 


and the old woman speaks this charm over him: 
“In doribis et lappibis 
In délpis et dildappibis 
Dich effen mulieribis! 
Dw semper pleibst ein asints. 
Sarge et stampf hin fies fir fas, 
Dobsicht ninqiam dich lasen mis.’”* 


Here as elsewhere the charm was effective. In fact it was part 
of Sachs’ humorous stock in trade that such buffoonery should 
always make a tremendous impression on the simple victim. 

A glance at Sachs’ sources for the Schwiinke and Fastnacht 
plays mentioned above to determine how much he was influenced 
by them in this type of humor will be of interest. The five cases 
in which Sachs uses a maccaronic charm are his own contribution 
to the story, as the source gives the words of no charm or con- 
juration. In one case!® the source has not been discovered. In 
the other four cases*® the source of two is Pauli and of the other 
two, Steinhiwel.* 

An examination of the sources of the stories in which German 
charms appear gives very similar results. Of the ten instances 
in which well-developed or rudimentary charms are found the 
source has not been discovered in four cases.” In two other cases™ 
the source shows no charm, indicating that the latter is Sachs’ 
own contribution. In two of the remaining four places the charm 
in Sachs and in the source is merely rudimentary as in the first 
charm quoted above (Schw. 62). Here the source has simply 
“O fantasma ... ge in den garten under den pésen pfersig 


” 


paume ... ”. Similarly in another Schwank the charm™ con- 


18 Fns. 74, 379-384. 

* Schwank 164. 

*° Fns., 63, source, Schimpf und Ernst., no. 135 (Stutt. Lit. Ver. Vol. 85); 
Fns., 64, source, Schimpf und Ernst no. 124. 

% Fns., 41, source, Boccaccio, Decam., 8.6 (Stutt. Lit. Ver. Vol. 51); Fns., 74, 
source, Aesop (Stutt. Lit. Ver. Vol. 117) p. 336. 

® Schw. 256 and 364; Fns., 34 and 76. In the last case the source is prob- 
ably oral from old tales found in Romance literature. 

* Fns., 18, source, Keller, Fastnachtspiele aus dem 15. Jahrhundert, no. 
57, Stutt, Lit. Ver. Vol. 29; cf. Kirchhoff, Wendunmuth I, no. 366, Stutt. Lit. 
Ver. Vol. 95; Fns., 72, source, Eulenspiegel, no. 30; Neudrucke, nos. 55-56. 

% Schw. 331, source, Beispiele der alten Weisen (Stutt. Lit. Ver. Vol. 56) 
Chap. 1, p. 12; cf. Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst, no. 628. 
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sists in repeating seven times the word “stlem”. Of the remain- 
ing two cases of German charms Sachs has in one” transformed a 
simple statement into a well-defined charm. Rosenblut simply 
writes: 

“Und er do von dem pawrn begert 

Das er im einhin trug ein schwert 

Da er die stuben umbreisz 

Und macht damit ein kerisz 

Und stellet sich und den pawrn darein 

Und redet lang in der lapartein.™ 
Sachs’ more vivid imagination has supplied the words of the clever 
scholar. It is significant to note that in this case the analogues” 
also show a rudimentary charm though not apparently related to 
that used by Sachs. 

In one source only does Sachs seem to have found a charm*™ 
which he could follow somewhat closely although he condenses it 
into half the number of lines. With the lines quoted from Sachs 
above (p. 3) compare the following from Hugo von Trimberg: 

“La dich effen, narrengal! 

Walte got wér din houbet fal, 

So gewiinne ich wil armez wip 

Nach dinem tod néche froen lip! 

Du bist sinne und witze ein sldr, 

Worte und werke ein vilzgebar: 

Disen segen setze ich dir ze buoze; 

Und daz du sterbest vor minem fuoze 
Oder daz din hirne viirbaz wiiete, 

Des gewer mich got durch sine giiete!’’* 

The conclusion to be drawn from Sachs’ use of the charm, after 
comparison with his source, is that in maccaronic form it was his 
own invention, while as purely German formulae he greatly en- 
larged the scope of his predecessors in this field. 


EuUGENE F. CLarkK 
Dartmouth College 


™ Fns., 37, source, Rosenblut, Keller, Fastnachtsp., no. 3, p. 1172, Stutt. 
Lit. Ver. Vol. 28. 

*P. 1174. 

#7 Montanus, Gartengesellschaft, no. 101, Stutt. Lit. Ver. Vol. 217, p. 3988; 
Waldis, Aesopus, IV, 42; Deutsch. Dichter des 16. Jahrhunderts, Vol. 17, pt. 2, 
p. 234 lines 139-146. 

**Schw. 120, source, Hugo von Trimberg, Stutt. Lit. Ver. Vol. 248, lines 
12231-12240. 

Lines 12231-12240. 














































Uber den Zweck des Schuldramas in Deutschland 


UBER DEN ZWECK DES SCHULDRAMAS IN DEUTSCH- 
LAND IM 16. UND 17. JAHRHUNDERT 


Es sei mir erlaubt aus der Schlussbetrachtung eines Aufsatzes 
iiber den Zweck des Dramas in Deutschland im 16. und 17. Jahr- 
hundert! folgende Zeilen herauszuheben: “In zwei Worten lasst 
sich die ganze Lage zusammenfassen: Moral und Didaktik. 
Diese bezieht ‘sich auf Methode und Absicht; jene, entweder 
abstrakt oder konkret angehaucht, verteilt ihre Mahnungen 
zwischen Individuum, Familie und Staat.” “Moral und Didak- 
tik’’: diese Worte kénnen mit ebenso vollem Recht auf das Schul- 
drama, das in jenem Aufsatz aber unberiicksichtigt blieb, wie auf 
irgend eine andere Dramagattung bezogen werden. Schuldramen 
sind zuvérderst Dramen, und als solche teilen sie mit der gesamten 
dramatischen Produktion eines Zeitalters dessen grundlegende 
Ziige. Zudem besitzen sie jedoch auch, im ausgesprochendsten 
Masse, die Merkmale einer besonderen Gattung. Thre Zwecke 
sind fast ausschliesslich praktischer Natur und ihre Mahnungen 
richten sich fast nur an den Schiiler. Uberhaupt ist ihr speci- 
fischer Zweck ein paidagogischer, den Zeit, Umgebung, Konfession 
usw. zwar verschiedenlich farben und gestalten aber nicht wesent- 
lich indern kénnen. 

Schon mehrere Forscher haben die speziellen Ziele des Schul- 
dramas fiir pidagogische oder biihnengeschichtliche Zwecke zusam- 
mengefasst.?, Jedoch wird es wohl nicht iiberfliissig erscheinen, 
wenn wir jene Zwecke etwas ausfiihrlicher, auf Grund zeitgenés- 
sischer Belege, zu bestimmen versuchen. 

Direkte Belehrung war immer ein Zweck des Schul- 
dramas, wie auch des Dramas iiberhaupt. Namentlich mit Bezug 


auf den Religionsunterricht: 
So ist doch warlich grosser nutz dahinden 
Das sich die jugend fein gemach thut finden 


‘ Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, Bd. 
XXXII, S. 430 ff. 

27. B. Paulsen, Gesch. d. gelehrten Unterrichts, 2. Ausg. Bd.1. S. 355 f.— 
Exp. Schmidt, Die Biihnenverhiilinisse des deutschen Schuldramas usw. Berlin 
1903; auch Creizenach, Geschichte d. neueren Dramas, Halle 1893-1904. Bd. 
2, S. 92f. Das Wesentliche findet sich schon bei Bacon, De augmentis scien- 
tiarum, L. VI, Kap. IV. 
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Die gschichten aus der Bibel fein zufassen 
Sich so gemehlich [sic] unterweissn zu lassen.’ 

Nicht nur Bibelgeschichten, sondern auch allgemeine Kenntnisse, 
sollen durch Auffiihrungen am leichtesten vermittelt werden 
kénnen, da wir, meinte man, “so in den Schulen viel jar gelehret, 
dieses vielfailtig erfaren haben, das viel Ingenia so man weder mit 
worten noch mit rutten zur lehre hat bringen kénnen, die sind also 
durch lustige Action in Comoediis bewogen worden, das sie zu den 
Studijs ein lust gewonnen haben.’ Als extremes Beispiel wire zu 
nennen Is. Gilhausens “Grammatica, d.i. eine lustige Comédia 
vor die angehende Jugend, von dem Schliissel aller Kiinsten, 
Grammatica, darinnen die Rudimenta grammatices kiirtzlich und 
artig beschrieben und verfasst sind.”® Dass die Benutzung der 
Schulbiihne zu direkter Belehrung einen wesentlichen Teil in 
Comenius’ pidagogischem System bildete, ist bekannt. Stiicke 
wie sein Abraham (1641) oder sein Diogenes Cynicus (1662-63) 
zeigen dies schon zur Geniige, aber am deutlichsten tritt es hervor 
in seiner Schola ludus Seu encyclopaedia viva. Hoc est linguarum 
praxis Scenica® wo uns, nach dem Vorgang eines Seb. Macer, 
“scholae in Polonia Lesnensis Rector,” in einer Reihe von Examina, 
unter Vorsitz des Ptolemaeus, Plato, Eratosthenes u.a. alles, was 
nach Comenius fiir den Schiiler wissenswert ist, in Frage und 
antwort erdértert wird.’ Morhof meinte dies “wire kein iibler 
Vorschlag des Comenii gewesen,’’® und Weise hat Comenius be- 
kanntlich nachgeahmt, wo er in seiner Complementir Comoedie 
“alle Actus Conversationis Civilis” in ein Schauspiel brachte.® 
Weise betrachtete ja die Komédien als “ein Exercitium, da 
sich die gvinta essentia der Oratorie, der Poeterey / ja wohl auch 
der Logica zu erkennen giebt.’’”” 

*Criiginger, Lazarus, Dresden 1605, zuerst 1543. Kein eigentliches 
Schuldrama, jedoch bezieht sich der Prolog teilweise auf Schuldramen. 

‘Breslauer Schulordnung, 1570, Vormbaum, Die evangelischen Schulord- 
nungen des 16. jarhhunderts. Giitersloh 1860. Bd. 1.S S. 199 ff. S. auch die 
Disciplina et Doctrina Gymnasii Gorlicensis, ap. Creizenach Bd. 2. S. 93. 

5 Franckf. 1590; Gottsched, NéthigerVorrath, Bd. 2. S. 236. 

*Vorrede 1654. Opera didactica omnia, Amst. 1657 fol., Sp. 830-1040. 

7Cf. R. Windel, Zur Geschichte d. Schuldramas, Neue Jahrb. f.d. klass. 
Altert. Gesch. u. Lit. u.f. Paidagogik. Bd. XXXXVI, SS. 428 ff., 1915. 

* Unterricht von der Teutschen Sprache und Poesie, Kiel 1700 (1682) S. 664. 

*Es wiire leicht, weitere Titel anzufiihren, wie z.B. Christian Zeidlers 
Paedia Dramatica, Dresden 1675, u. a. 

1° Comoedien Probe, 1695. 
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Zur Zeit wo die lateinische Sprache véllig den Unter- 
richt beherrschte, den Schliissel aller Bildung und das Mittel eines 
regen politischen und internationalen Verkehrs bildete, erscheint 
die Aufgabe, die sich Joh. Griinpeck bei der Auffiihrung seiner 
Komédien stellte, als itiberaus wichtig. Nicht nur latein, sondern 
das beste Latein lehrten seine Comoedie vtilissimi. omnem latins 
sermonis elegantiam continentes. e quibus quisque optimus latinus 
euadere potest." Lochers Judicium Paridis™ bezweckt die Befér- 
derung des reinen Latein und die Austilgung der Solécismen, und 
Nikod. Frischlin strebt demselben Ziele zu in seinem Priscianus 
vapulans, mit dem er gegen die mit sprachlichen Irrtiimern ange- 
fiilten Schulbiicher seiner Zeit zu Felde zog. (1584) Uberhaupt 
lag im ans Herz, dass die Jugend “‘facundiam / Inprimis Romanae 
hauriat eloquentiae.’”"* In Strassburg dienten die Auffiihrungen 
selbst gelegentlich dazu “die . .. griechische Sprache desto 
besser zu ergreiffen.”"* Und auch anderswo, z.B. in Ziirich” oder 
in Chemnitz.” Als die deutsche Schulkomédie sich ihren Platz 
neben der lateinischen erobert hatte’ und die lateinische Sprache 
als Mittel des allgemeinen Unterrichts und als Sprache der Gelehr- 
samkeit mehr und mehr verdriingt wurde, verloren namentlich 
die Bestrebungen zu Gunsten des Lateins allmahlich ihren Grund. 

Die Starkung des Gedichtnisses infolge des systema- 
tischen Auswendiglernens wurde hiaufig erwihnt.’* Dass dabei 
auch “etliche gutte spriich behalten wurdend” war erfreulich.” 
“Non enim tantum prodest,” so versichert Steph. Riccius, “ad 
parandum latini sermonis proprietatem & elegantiam: verum 
etiam, ad formandos mores plurimum affert momenti.” Die 
Theorie erklirte dies hierdurch, dass “In animis discentium velut 


"1497 Augsb. aufgef. 

#1502. Cf. Creizenach, Bd. 2. S. 41. 

8 Helvetio-Germani, Helmst. 1589. 

“1607. Cf. Jundt, Die dramatischen Auffiihrungen im Gymnasium su 
Strassburg. Strassburg 1881, S. 37. 

“Cf. Jérg Binder, Acolastus, Vorrede, 1535. 

1% Cf. Hayneccius, Almansor (Deutsch) 1582, Vorrede. 

17 Cf. die Magdeburger Schulordnung 1553, Vormbaum S. 418. Auf den 
Streit fiir die Verwendung der deutschen Sprache im Drama kénnen wir jetzt 
nicht eingehen. Wichtiges bietet schon Michel, Kmaust, SS. 203 ff. 

18 Zwickauer Schulordnung, 1523, Binder, Acolastus, 1535 u.é. 
1® Binder, /.c. 
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aculei quidam inhaereant,’”® oder mit Hinweis auf die bekannte 
Horazianische Formel: “Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit 
odorem testa diu.’’' Schottel und Kindermann” hoffen, dass auch 
der Verstand dadurch geschirft werde. 

Schon friih wird auch die von den jugendlichen Schauspielern 
erlangte Kiihnheit und Ruhe im éffentlichen Vortrag 
als einen wertvollen Vorzug gepriesen. Die Fihigkeit “coram plebe 
et in coetibus audacter loqui’”™ wurde nicht unterschitzt und schien 
sicherer und vollstindiger durch die Schulbiihne “erreichbar als 
durch Schiilergespriche und Redneriibungen. Cicero wurde 
Sfters als Beispiel angefiihrt: ‘“‘Eloquentiae parenti Romanae 
Tullio, quantum soccus & cothurnus histrionicus adjumenti ora- 
toriam ad facultatem attulerit, quantum ipse in Rostra sua e 
Scena delectamenti transtulerit, notum est ex certaminibus illis, 
quae cum suo Roscio indefesso studio exercuit.’”™ Fiir den Redner 
ware keine bessere Schule als das Drama, meint Pontanus, nament- 
lich die Tragédie: “Studiosis eloquentiae plus multo prodest 
tragoedia, quam comoedia: quanquam haec quoque non modice 
prodest. Hauriunt inde verborum delectum, splendorem, graui- 
tatem, maximum, sententiarum pondera, amplificationum rationes, 
affectuum varietatem, & magnitudinem, omnis denique generis 
praeclara, & ad docendum, delectandum, permouendum summa 
idonea ornamenta.’™ 

“Fiir die Gemeinde zu reden, lernen frei aus dem Munde reden,”’ 
war auch fiir das gesellige Leben nicht ohne Wichtigkeit. Die 
Knaben “lernen sich auch bei den Leuten fein schicken.’™ Sie 


lernen gute Manieren: 
Die jugend lernt auch wie sie an geperden 
Fein steiff und ehrlich sol erzogen werden / 
Das manche werdn in solcher ubung geschlieffn 
Die sonst dem Grobiano stets nachlieffen.” 


%° Eunuchus-Ubers., 1586. 

Greg. Wagner, in Willichius’ Terens-Ausg. 1550 u.é. 

™ Friedens-Sieg, 1648. S. 12; Der Deutsche Poet, 1664, S. 244. 

*% ©. Brunfels, Catechesis puerorum etc., s.l. 1529, fol. 74, ap. Jundt, 
S. 15; N. Frischlin, Dido, 1581. 

*H. Kirchners Bearbeitung von Bircks Sapientia Salomonis, Marpurg 
1591. 

% Poeticarum Institutionum L. III, 1594. S. 116. 

*M. G. Praetorius, ap. Holstein, Die Reformation in Spiegelbilde der 
dramatischen Dichtung. Halle 1886, S, 39. 
7 Criiginger, Lazarus, 1605 (1543). 
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Die Aussprache wurde nicht vernachlissigt, da in diesen 
Dramen 
= . sich vben junge knabn / 

In lernen / reden vnd auszsprechen.” 
Rist erwihnte als spezifische Vorziige das Stirken der schwachen 
Stimme und die Vorbeugung oder Genesung des Stammelns.” 

Nicht nur beherztes sondern auch gewandtes und zier- 
liches Auftreten wurde angestrebt. Die Knaben, meint 
Merck, sollen “im reden behertzt gemacht/und endtlich in Sitten 
und Geberden desz Leibs zu ziehrlicher Gebiihr gewehnet werden.” 

“Euch Eltern,” ruft er aus 
“oder die ihr seit 
An deren statt und schawet heut / 
Euch alle letz ich fragen will: 
Mein / saget mir ohn allen schertz 
Ob euch nicht im Leib springt das Hertz? 
Thut ihr nicht gnaw und fleiszig eben / 
Auff ewre Séhn achtung geben / 
Und zusehn wie sie im gehn / 
Im sitzen / ligen und im stehn 
In der Red / im bucken und neigen 
Artig und zierlich sich erzeigen?* 

Der Schulvorstand der Strassburger Akademie behauptet, dass 
die Jugend lerne “die Geberde, motus und gestus fein und 
geschicklichen zu moderiren’”*' und Marcus Pfeffer freut sich 
liber die 

zierlich geberd, sprach férmlich wort, 

Vnd was sonst mehr dazu gehért.* 
Diesen Zweck, den Weise spiiter hiufig betonte,* hatte Johannes 
Sturm schon folgenderweise hervorgehoben: “‘Tragicae et comicae 
actiones in exercitatione corporis numerandae sunt; idcirco enim 
dpa4uara nominatae sunt.’ 

Wenn nun von der “Geschicklichkeit des Leibes,” trotz Titt- 
mann und Creizenach, in der Zwickauer Schulordnunung keine Rede 


*8Ts. Gilhusius, Grammatica, 1597. 

29 Perseus, 1634. 

5° Beel, Ulm 1615. 

* 1607, ap. Jundt, /.c. S. 37. 

% Esther, 1621. 

3% “Was helfen die rauhen und harten Geberden” usw. Masaniello, 1683. 

“ Judicium de instituendis collegijs Praedicatorum etc., ap. Jundt, J.c. 
S. 18. Sturm mahnt Goelius zum genauen Studium der dramatischen Karak- 
tere. Cf. Epistolae. 
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ist,™ so unterliegt es jedoch keinem Zweifel, dass diese ‘‘ Geschick- 
lichkeit’’ wirklich einen Platz hatte unter den fiir die Schuldramen 
beanspruchten Vorziigen. Nur muss man darunter wohl bloss 
“Gewandtheit des Leibes”’ verstehen, wenn auch Sturms Worte 
auf kérperliche Ubung hinzudeuten scheinen. Eine freie Haltung 
setzt ja einen wohlgeiibten Kérper voraus. Auch kénnte man 
sich diese Absicht bei den Jesuiten mehr ausgebildet denken, was 
zu ihrer Pflege der Fechtkunst und der haufig auf ihrer Biihne 
benutzten Tanzkunst vortrefflich stimmen wiirde. Eine wichtigere 
Frage ist aber diese: In wiefern ist hieraus auf schauspieler- 
ische Ausbildung der Schiiler zu schliessen? Binders Schiiler 
sollten ja “der red(die sust an jro selbs tot) ein wiisen unnd 
liben giiben mit der action und uszsprichen’”® und Weise betont 
die Wichtigkeit eines “leutseligen Mienenspiels.”’ Auch darf 
man das Bestehen theoretischer Anleitungen wie etwa Willich- 
ius’ Liber de pronunciatione rhetorica (1540) und bei den Jesuiten 
sogar eines Handbuchs iiber die Beredsamkeit der Finger*’ nicht 
ausser Betracht lassen. Aber schon Quintilian hatte die Wich- 
tigkeit der Handbewegungen fiir den Redner hervorgehoben und 
ihnen eine liebevoll-eingehende Besprechung gewidmet, denn, 
wie er betonte: “Andere Kérperteile sind dem Redenden behilflich, 
aber diese, wie ich fast sagen méchte, reden selbst.”37"" Ausein- 
er fiinfzigjihrigen Biihnenerfahrung heraus fordert der Jesuit 
Franziskus Lang vom Theaterleiter, er solle selber ein hervor- 
ragender Schauspieler sein.** Aber Lang selbst stellt das Auf- 
treten seiner Schiiler in bewussten Gegensatz zur Biihnentechnik 
der Berufsschauspieler, die er, vermutlich auf die Miinchener 
Hofbiihne hiniiberschielend, verichtlich als /udiones bezeichnet. 
Die Strassburger Akademie bezweckte nur das “moderiren” der 
Geberden oder, wie Criiginger sagte,“das schleifien” der Man- 
ieren. Dazu ist die Abneigung gegen das Schauspielerische bei 


* Wie Exp. Schmidt, /.c. S. 16 ff., ausfiihrlich dargetan hat. 

% Acolastus, 1535 . 

*7 Voellius, Generale Artificium orationis cuiusque componendae. Kéln, 
1590. Cf. Herrmann, Forschungen zur deutschen Theatergeschichte usw. Berlin 
1914. SS. 262; 276. 

wbis Instit. Orat. XI, 3. 

%8 Dissertatio de actione scenica, Mon. 1727. Cf. Scheid in Euphorion, 
Bd. VIII, SS. 59 ff. 
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gewissen Schulmiannern vollgiiltig belegt.** Die Lage wire also 
die folgende: neben der unverkennbaren Abneigung gegen das 
Schauspielerische hat aber auch eine bestimmte Neigung zur red- 
nerischen Ausbildung der Schiiler bestanden. Inwiefern letzterer 
etwas Schauspielerisches anhaften konnte, ist schwer zu ermitteln. 
Bei den Jesuiten wire der Unterschied wohl kein bedeutender. 
Dort war iibrigens das Schuldrama nicht ausschliesslich als 
Bildungsmittel fiir die Schiiler beabsichtigt, sonder vielmehr, 
wie die ganze Titigkeit des Ordens, “‘ad majorem Dei gloriam.’’* 
Placotomus, der Protestant, meint aber: “Scholastici non agunt 
propter spectatores, sed propter se ipsos.” Bestimmter gesagt, 
war die Absicht bei den Jesuiten, der katholischen Religion 
méglichst viel Konvertiten zu gewinnen, bei andern den Glauben 
zu vertiefen oder dem Orden Génner zu bringen, eine Wir- 
kungsart, die, wie viele Bekehrungsgeschichten und sonstige 
Berichte erweisen, haufig erfolgreich war.*' Um solche Zwecke 
zu erreichen musste jedoch das Jesuitentheater dem Gesch- 
mack des Publikums zurecht gemacht werden, was somit eine 
freiere Dramaturgie und besser ausgebildete Schauspieler voraus- 
setzt. Die Ratio vom Jahre 1591 schreibt denn auch vor: “ac- 
comodentur . . . actiones omnes ad finem a societate intentum, 
ad motum animorum.” 

Bei Weise ist der Einfluss der Jesuiten unverkennbar. Red- 
nerische Ubung, wobei eine freimiitige Haltung und eine gewisse 
“vornehme Gelassenheit” als Vorbedingung erscheinen, war fiir 
ihn das Hauptmittel zur Erstrebung eines sehr praktischen Zieles: 
die Ausbildung eines “politischen,” diplomatisch-ausgeglitte- 
ten Weltmannes. Besonders wird bei ihm die Verbindung 
zwischen Theorie und Leben betont: “Es ist gut/wenn der 
Anfang zu guten Wissenschaften ordentlich gemacht wird. Es 
ist noch viel besser / wenn das Judicium, das Gedichtnisz und die 


3® Cf. Creizenach, /.c. Bd. 2, S. 93 und in den Berichtigungen; Exp. Schmidt, 
l So. 30 &. 

‘0Cf. die Ratio studiorum von 1586. Pachtler, Bd. 2, S. 178. 

“' Die Erzherzogin Eleonora zog sich nach dem beiwohnen eines Jesuiten- 
dramas in Graz 1603 in ein Kloster zuriick. Die Jesuitenauffiihrungen von 
1581 und 1583 in Kéln brachten dem Orden reiche Schenkungen ein. Cf. K. 
v. Reinhardstéttner, Zur Gesch. d. Jesuitendramas in Miinchen, Miinchner 
Jahrbuch, Bd. 3, S. 143 (1889); Nessler, Das Jesuitendrama in Tyrol (II) 1906, 
S. 17. 
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Zunge wohl auffgemuntert / und zu einer gelehrten Praxi genau 
verbunden werden. Allein das ist auch nicht zu verachten / 
wenn sie das néthige Stiick von der gelehrten® hardiesse das ist / 
ihre freye action und prononciation nicht zuriicke lassen denn es 
kémmt doch einmal dahin/dasz sie vor die Leute treten / und 
ihre Kunst mit einer politischen cowrage durchbringen sollen. 
Solches aber kénnen sie gleichsam spielende gewohnen / wenn sie 
bald von ihrer zarten Kindheit /so viel Képffe/so viel Augen 
ja wohl auch ein unverhofftes Geriiusche /klug und gedultig er- 
tragen lernen.’” Bei Weise erreicht die Auffassung der Schul- 
biihne als einer Art Mikrokosmus zur Ausbildung praktischer 
Tiichtigkeit, namentlich in “Regiements-Sachen” einen Héhe- 
punkt. Man iibte sich in diesen Dramen “im judicio negotiorum 
& personarum, consiliorum & eventuum.’“ Schon der Rektor 
Joh. Férster hatte beteuert dass in seinen Dramen die Schiiler 
Gelegenheit hatten “sese ad actiones humanas feliciter accomodare 
paulatim magis & magis.’“ Aber viel deutlicher lasst sich die 
Neigung spiiren bei Weise und selbst friiher bei Chph. Kormart* 
und Joh. Riemer. Nur erscheint der Zweck beim streitbaren 
Zwickauer Rektor oft bis zur Vorbereitung zum Strebertum 
herabgewiirdigt. 

Geldlicher Vorteil, namentlich zur Aufbesserung der 
kargen Lehrerbesoldungen mag bisweilen—Belege sind vorhanden— 
als Anregung zur Auffiihrung von Schuldramen gegolten haben.“ 
Aber dieser Antrieb wire leicht zu iiberschitzen und war wohl 
nicht viel michtiger als das Bier, das gelegentlich “dem Schol- 
meister und Actoribus” von Ratswegen verehrt wurde fiir Auf- 
fiihrungen ausserhalb der Schule.** Nicht selten wurde ausdriick- 


“Das heisst hier natiirlich “‘nicht angeborene.”’ 

* Curieuser Kérbelmacher, 1705. 

“ Comoedien Probe, 1695. 

“ Vrsi ultores Elisaei, in Theatron Christianae Iuuentutis nouum. Lips. 
1604. 

‘6 Letzterer hatte “geheimste Staatsregeln’”’ und ‘‘ Regiements-Sachen” 
“zu einer niitzlichen Unterrichtung unter den Geschichten verborgen.”” Maria 
Stuart, 1672. Cf. auch Jok. Riemers Standes - Rhetorica Oder V ollkommener Hoff- 
und Regenten- Redner. Leipzig 1685. 

47 Cf. Creizenach, I.c. Bd. 3, S. 374; Exp. Schmidt, J.c. 

48 Im Friedrich-Wilhelm Gymnasium zu Neuruppin bekamen sie im Jahré 
1577 “31 4 gr ahn 1 Viertel Bier”; 1584 “3 fl 7 gr und zwei Tonnen Bier.” 
Cf. Begemann, Annalen des Friedrich-Wilhelm Gymnasiums zu Neuruppin. 
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lich betont dass nicht Gewinn den Anlass gegeben habe. Obwohl 
Johann von Dalberg die jungen Schauspieler, die ihm Reuchlins 
Scenica progymnasmata vorgefiihrt hatten, reichlich beschenkte, 
so versichert jedoch die Didaskalie des Stiickes: ‘“comicos hos 
ludos . . . ingenii exercitandi tantum ac nullius lucri aut quaestus 
gratia instituimus.” (1497). Dagegen bekennt Martin Haynec- 
cius dem Rat und den Biirgern ganz offen, dass er “‘auff Gedancken 
und sinn Comoedien zu schreiben / nie kommen were / wo [er] 
nicht . . . zu Cempnitz / durch [der Honoratioren] begern / und 
besonder lust und zuneigung / auch vorgeltung angewandter meiner 
arbeit / angereitzt were worden. . . .’”#* 

Deutlicher tritt die Absicht zu Tage durch Dramenauffiihrun- 
gen zu bewirken dass “beid gelert vnnd ungelert / Burger / Bawr 
vnd alle man den Profectum wachs vnnd zunemen der 
Schulen/ sehen und erfaren / Auch ein jeder deste mehr lust 
die seinen zur Schulen zu halten / haben miige.’”®* Nur zu viele 


Eltern sagten: 
. min sun dorff nit stellen 
nach groszer kunst, kénndt er nur zellen 
das einmal eins, ein buchstab schryben 
zinszbrieff lasen, daby solls blyben.™ 


In Strassburg gesteht der Vorstand der Akademie in einer “Sup- 
lication” an den Magistrat, dass die erbetene Erneuerung der 
Schulbiihne im Predigerkloster nicht “principaliter um der schueler 
oder studiosen willen begehrt” sei, welche im Notfall “auch in 
classibus oder anderswo kénten geiibet werden,” sonder um der 
“spectatoren und gemeiner biirgerschaft willen.”* Es braucht 
kaum dargetan zu werden dass diese Besorgnis um die “gemeine 
biirgerschaft” auf verstindiges Interesse fiir die Schule beruhte. 
Stidte, wo die Schuldramen nicht auch vor dem Rat und den 
Biirgern aufgefiihrt wurden, sind Ausnahmen. 

Selbstverstindlich bestrebten sich die Schulmanner die Eltern 
fiir die Schulbiihne zu interessieren, aber nicht immer ausschlies- 
lich um der Schiiler oder der Schule willen. Greff hatte schon die 





Berlin 1915, S. 8. So wurden auch 1571in Spandau “22 Quart. Bernauisch 
bier in der Kirche [!] vertrunken, da die Schulgesellen eine comoediam 
daselbst agiert.” Cf. Bolte, Mdrkische Forschungen, Bd. XVIII, S. 203 f. 
4? Almansor, in Drey newe, schine und Lustige Comoedien, 1582. 
*©Joh. Baumgart, Juditium Salomonis, 1561. 

J. Funkelin, Lazarus, 1550. 

Ap. Jundt, /i.c., S. 28f. 
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Meinung geiiussert, dass die Schuldramen durch Vermittlung der 
Kinder Einfluss auf die Eltern auszuiiben vermochten. Er 
fragt den Vater, ob nicht “solche Spectakel [ihm] zuweilen .. . 
ein gros hertz gegen seinem sone [machen] / so er jn sihet so fein 
dapffer und unuerschrocken fiir den leuten reden.” Dabei bleibt 
es aber nicht, da “also die elltern / nach dem sie von jren kindern 
solche gute lahr gehort / solche feine ubung von jren kindern 
gesehen / auch ein wolgefallen dauon haben wiirden / das sie solchs 
auch nachmals inn jren eigen heusern kéndten widderumb lesen / 
und des / das sie gesehen und gehért / sich kéndten erinnern / 
daraus beweget wiirden / das sie jre kinder als denn vleissiger denn 
zuuor / zu guter zucht und lahre halten und ziehen méchten.’™ 


Jos. E. GILtet 


University of Illinois 


8 Aulularia-Ub., 1535. 
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TWO LETTERS FROM JACOB AND WILHELM GRIMM 


The originals of the following letters are to be found in the 
Fiske Icelandic Collection. The first letter, from W. C. Grimm 
to R. K. Rask, is an answer to the latter’s letter of June 3, 1823, 
which is printed in E. Schmidt’s Briefwechsel der Gebriider Grimm 
mit nordischen Gelehrien, Berlin 1885 (pp. 112-114), but Schmidt 
did not know the present letter, although Rask’s reply of March 
27, 1824, is printed there (pp. 115-116). 

The second letter, from Jacob Grimm to Leopold Karl Wilhelm 
August Freiherr von Ledebur (1799-1877), acknowledges the 
receipt of Ledebur’s first book Das Land und Volk der Brukterer 
(1827), which called the attention of the Prussian authorities to 
his scholarly attainments and brought about his appointment 
(Jan. 11, 1829) as “Vorsteher der Abtheilung fiir vaterlindische 
Alterthiimer,” and afterwards (Feb. 27, 1832) as director of the 
Royal “Kunstkammer,” a position which he occupied for 43 
years (to Dec. 13, 1875). 


Cassel 11ten Febr. 1824. 

Werthgeschitzter Freund, es war mir eine Freude, als ich Ihren Brief vom 
3ten Juni v. J. erhielt und Ihre wohlbekannte Handschrift wieder erblickte. 
Unsere besten Wiinsche hatten Sie auf Ihrer gewiss gefahrvollen Reise' be- 
gleitet; nehmen Sie den zwar spiten aber herzlichen Gliickwunsch tiber die 
gliickliche Vollendung derselben an. Mége Ihnen nun die Musse bestimmt 
seyn zur Ausarbeitung Ihrer Sammlungen und zur Ausfiihrung Ihrer langst ge- 
hegten Plane fiir die nordische Litteratur, alle Freunde derselben in Deutsch- 
land werden Ihre Arbeiten mit Freude empfangen. Ich danke Ihnen fiir die 
niheren Nachrichten iiber die island. Litteratur Gesellschaft? so wie fiir die 
Berichtigung tiber Hammarskélds Jémsvikinga Saga, die ich wirklich nicht 
vor Augen hatte, als ich sie auffiihrte.* Ich werde dies alles zu benutzen 
Gelegenheit haben in der Fortsetzung jener Abhandlung im Hermes, die ich 
in kurzem auszuarbeiten gedenke.* Ich glaube mich dazu verpflichtet bei 


‘ Rask had returned to Copenhagen from his Asiatic journey on May 5, 
1823. 

* Hid islenzka Békmentafélag was founded in 1816. The Grimms were 
made honorary members of the Society in 1824 (cf. Briefwechsel, p. 116). 

* He had mentioned this edition in the essay in Hermes, referred to below. 

‘ This continuation of his essay “‘ Die altnordische Litteratur in der gegen- 
wirtigen Periode” (Hermes 2. Jahrg; I, Bd., 1820, pp. 1-53) seems not to have 
been written, at least, it never was printed. 
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dem freundschaftlichen Verhiltniss, in dem wir mit mehrern dinischen Gelehr- 
ten stehen, und bei der Theilnahme und Giite, die sie uns erzeigen. Thre 
Schriften, die Sie in Ihrem Briefe nennen, sind simmtlich lingst in unsern 
Hinden und schon oft gebraucht, namentlich Ihre Snorra Edda® und die schwe- 
dische Ausgabe der altnordischen Grammatik;* auch die Ubersetzung der 
ailtern Edda von Finn Magnusen’ ist bei uns angelangt. Liljegrens neuste 
Abhandlung tiber die Runen® fehlt mir aber und doch michte ich sie, da sie 
gertihmt wird, gerne haben; ist sie besonders abgedruckt, so wiirden Sie mir 
einen Gefallen erzeigen, wenn Sie mir sie aus Schweden wollten kommen lassen. 
Eine Schrift von Brunnius® kenne ich nur aus Citaten und hitte sie auch gerne 
Sie wiren wohl so giitig und legten Bautastene samlede af Blicker Odense 
1823" bei, denn ich denke mir, dass das etwas neues ist; die Kosten kénnte 
ich Ihnen durch eine Buchhandlung erstatten. Ich sehe auf jede Kleinigkeit 
die in diesem Fache erscheint, da ich einen Nachtrag zu meiner Schrift iiber 
Runen vorhabe und manches Merkwiirdige dazu sich wieder bei mir gesammelt 
hat." Vielleicht ist Nyerup, dem ich ein paar Worte noch schreiben will.” 
mit gewohnter Gefilligkeit so gut noch etwas hinzufiigen; ein neuer Band der 
Antiqu. Annalen™ hat schon lange erscheinen sollen. 

Mein Bruder arbeitet fleissig an dem 2ten Band seiner Grammatik von 
welcher 6-8 Bogen schon gedruckt sind, da er nichts vorher zum Druck fertig 
macht, so ist er nun sehr angebunden. Er griisst Sie herzlich. 

Hammerstein“ wohnt auf seinem Gute Equord bei Hildesheim; er war 
eine Zeit lang krinklich, da in dem russischen Feldzug auch seine sonst eiserne 


* Stockholm, 1818. It was reviewed together with the Semundar Edda 
of the same year, by Jacob Grimm in Gdit. gel Anz. 1820. 

* Anvisning till Islindskan, etc. Stockholm, 1818. W. Grimm mentions 
the Danish editor of 1811 in his essay in Hermes, and it had been reviewed by 
J. Grimm in Allgem. Lit.-Zeit. (Halle), 1812, Nos. 31-34. 

7 Reviewed by W. Grimm in Gétt. gel. Anz. 1825. 

* Doubtless Liljegren’s article ‘‘Anteckningar vérande versar skrefne med 
runor” (Skand. Lit. Selsk. Skr. 1820). 

*Thus for Brunius. The work referred to must be Liljegren and Brunius’ 
Nordiska fornlemningar (1823) which W. Grimm afterwards reviewed in Gdit. 
gel. Ans. 1826 

1° St. Blicher’s Béjtastene, a collection of poems which, as Rask says in his 
reply, has nothing to do with the real “ Béjtastene.” 

" See his “Zur Literatur der Runen,” in Jahrbiicher der Literatur (Wien), 
XLITI. Bd. 1828, pp.. 1-42. 

8 This letter is not known now, but Nyerup acknowledges the receipt of it 
in his letter of March 27, 1824 (see Briefwechsel, p. 82). 

8 Antiquariske Annaler (Kj¢ébenhavn, 1812-27). 

™ Hans Georg Freiherr von Hammerstein (1771-1841), adventurer, student 
and soldier, was in command of the Westfalian army corps during Napoleon’s 
Russian campaign in 1812. He wrote a history of the Hammerstein family 
(1806), and several articles from his pen on history and antiquities appeared 
in the Hanoverian Vaterléndisches Archiv and elsewhere. He was a friend of 
the Grimms and visited Copenhagen in 1811, where Rask made his acquaintance 
(see Rask’s letter to W. Grimm of April 2, 1811, Briefwechsel, pp. 85-88). 
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Gesundheit gelitten hatte. Jetzt ist er wieder hergestellt und noch vor kurzem 
hat mir ein Verwandter von ihm einen Gruss und die Nachricht gebracht, dass 
er sich mit einer jungen und schénen Grifin verheiraten will. 

Ich muss schliessen, da ich nur dieses Blattchen einlegen kann. Leben 
Sie wohl u. gesund werthester Freund. Mit aufrichtiger Hochachtung 

Ihr ergebenster 
Wilhelm C. Grimm. 
An Herrn Professor Rask 
Wohlgeboren 
Kopenhagen. 


II 

Ew. Hochwohlgeboren werden kaum noch meinen dank fiir [hr giitiges 
geschenk, das ich vor linger als einem viertel jahre empfangen habe, annehmen. 
So gehts mit dem aufschieben; erst wollte ich lesen, bemerkungen niederschrei- 
ben und Ihnen mittheilen. Gelesen hab ich zwar grisstentheils und mich der 
gliicklichen entdeckungen gefreut, die Sie auf diesem felde machen; aber eine 
krankheit von sechs wochen, mit deren nachtrab ich noch handgemein bin, 
hat mich um meine weihnachtsferien gebracht und eine menge von geschaften 
und arbeiten aufwachsen lassen. Was ich Ihnen also von bestaétigungen oder 
einwiirfen etwa zu schreiben hatte, dazu bin ich heute, wo es mir schwer aufs 
herz fallt, dass ich noch gar nicht geantwortet habe, keineswegs gesammelt, 
muss auch erst wieder ausgehen diirfen und auf der Bibliothek nachschlagen. 

Nehmen Sie also mit dieser kahlen entschuldigung vorlieb und erhalten 
mir bis auf kiinftige gelegenheit Ihr wohlwollen. 

Mit ausgezeichneter hochachtung 
Ew. Hochwohlgeb. 
ergebenster Diener 
Jac. Grimm. 

Cassel 12 Jan. 1828. 

Sr. Hochwohlgeboren 
Herrn von Ledebur II 
Leutenant im 2 Garderegiment zu Fuss. 


HAtLitpéR HERMANNSSON 
Cornell University 
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THE CAUSATIVE USE OF HATAN 


I 

When it does not mean ‘promise,’ ‘call,’ or ‘name,’ Old English 
hdtan is turned into Modern English by the translators and by 
the glossary makers as ‘ordain, direct, bid, order, command.’ Hdtan 
is, indeed, a frequently used verb of ordering in Old English; 
and ‘ordain, direct, bid, order, command’ is a correct translation 
of this verb in a large number of the instances in which it was used 
by Old English writers; but this meaning, assigned hdtan almost 
without exception,'fails to cover the extension of hdfan’s imper- 
fective ‘order’ sense into its perfective ‘cause’ sense. The con- 
tention that the function of /Adian is frequently causative is 
maintained by the facts presented in this article. 

Before I set out to show that the use of idan as both a verb 
of ordering and a verb of causing is a natural coalescence of func- 
tions, and that the sense ‘cause’ is inherent in the primitive meaning 
of the word, let me at once give specific examples in which hdtan 
may be looked upon as having causative, rather than mandatory, 
signification. The following examples from Beowulf will serve 
well. 

ll. 198-199: Hét him fdlidan gédne gegyrwan=he caused 
a good ship to be made ready for him. 

ll. 1035-1036: Heht 34 eorla hléo eahta méaras / f&ted- 
hléore on flet téon’=the protector of warriors caused eight horses 

. to be led into the hall. 

ll. 2190-2191: Hét 34 eorla hléo in gefetian / heado-rof 
cyning Hrédles lafe=the protector of warriors . . . caused the 
relic of Hrethel to be brought in. 

1. 3110: Hét 34 gebéodan byre Wihstianes=the son of Wih- 
stan caused to be announced. 

It is apparent that in all of these cases the writer, who lived 
in an age which had so great respect for authority that it considered 
the issuing of an order by an eorla hléo equivalent to its consumma- 

1 Exceptions: Pancoast and Spaeth (Early English Poems, p. 51) translate 
Héton mé heora weargas hebban (Dream of the Rood, 1.31) “‘made me bear their 
criminals”; and Napier renders pa féorwertij# ;éare timbrien hét Set mucele 
tempul (the Old-Middle English Holy Rood Tree, p. 27, 1.17) “he then, during 
a space of forty years, caused the great temple to be built.” 

2Cf. Chaucer,Knightes Tale, 1. 2031, Duk Théseus /éé forth thréé stédes 
bringe. 
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tion, desired to record results accomplished by the giving of com- 
mands. The interest uppermost in the writer’s mind, when he 
set down the sentences quoted above, was not upon the pronounce- 
ment of commands, but upon acts brought about by the publication 
of orders. It is more reasonable to consider the function of hdtan 
in these instances causative than to look upon it as mandatory. 

The difference between a verb of ordering and a verb of causing 
is but a slight difference. Fixing the narrow distinction between 
these verb classes by defining the function of each class* empha- 
sizes the ease with which a causative meaning may be assumed 
by a word generally used as a verb of ordering. Consideration, 
too, of the relation of verbs of forcing and of verbs of allowing 
to verbs of causing shows that the functions of all these classes 
of verbs are so variable that coalescence of their specialized functions 
in a single word should be met without surprise; and furthermore, 
a semantic study of common Old English representatives of these 
verb classes suggests an identity of primitive meaning for a number 
of verbs that in later use are particularized as verbs of ordering, 
causing, forcing, or allowing. 


Il 

The verb of ordering expresses the idea that will or power 
residing in one person or thing is exercised upon another person 
or thing toward the accomplishment of an act. The stimulus to 
action expressed in the verb of ordering, based upon assumed 
authority, may not be, however, irresistible; the act ordered may 
not be carried out, for the will or power of the one commanded 
may be stronger than the will or power of the one who issued the 
command. The verb of ordering is an imperfective verb; it does 
not necessarily produce an effect; it makes no promise that an act 


*The usual employment of the term “causative” makes no distinction 
among the various degrees of causation. For instance, Zeitlin (The Accusative 
with Infinitive and Some Kindred Constructions in English (Columbia University 
Studies in English, IT, iii, 3, 1908], pp. 43-49) includes verbs of compelling in 
his list of Middle English cuasatives. In this syntactical study, Zeitlin is 
interested, however, only in the construction dependent upon the verb of caus- 
ing, the single aspect of causative verbs that has caught the attention of students 
of English syntax; for this sime purpoplse there is, of course, no need to dis- 
criminate among the verbs that denote varying degress of emphasis in their 
causative idea. Zeitlin puts Adtan in a list of verbs of “implied causation.” 
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will result from a command, or has resulted from a command. 
In this sentence, for instance, hdtan is an imperfective verb of 
ordering: Sende Balthild séo cwén mycel weorod, and hét pone 
bysceop ofsléan;‘ five lines below the position of this sentence in 
the text it is recorded that pa cwelleras . . . ne woldon hine cwel- 
lan.* The order was issued; the act ordered was not carried out. 
A perfective sense is, however, easily established for a verb of 
ordering, for an order is issued generally only when the assumption 
that it will be executed can be backed by force, if force is necessary 
for its execution. 


Il 

The verb of causing predicates the accomplishment of an act 
that has been brought about by the exercise of an influence of 
some one or of some thing upon some person or some object. The 
causative verb affirms accomplished action; it is a perfective verb. 
The pure causative® does not indicate the quality of the influence 
exerted by the primary actor upon the secondary actor; it leaves 
the influence general and undetermined beyond the notion that 
it is sufficiently effective to have brought about an act. It gives 
no indication of the attitude of the secondary actor; it does not 
specify whether the agent was willing or unwilling to perform the 
act he has done.’ 


‘Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People, p. 456, ll. 4-5. All 
references to Bede are made to Miller’s edition, E.E.T.S., O.S., 95. 

5 Op. cit., p. 456, ll. 9-10. 

*In Modern English, cause (formal), have (informal); have is, however, 
stressed into a verb of forcing; make is both a verb of causing and a verb of 
compelling: ‘And would fain make themselves feel that they are filled . . .” 
(Carlyle, Heroes and Hero-Worship {Crowell edition], p. 163) and “He shall 
go right against his desire in one matter, and make himself do the thing he 
does not wish” (ibid., p. 101). 

’ The attitude of the secondary actor is frequently considered to be of so 
small consequence that the agent who performs the will of the primary actor 
drops out of the representation (cf. Brugmann-Delbriick, Vergleichende Gram- 
matik der Indogermanischen Sprachen, Syntax, IV, 2. 115 ff.), as in pa hét sé 
cyning s6na neoman pone mete (Bede, p. 116, 1.6). As the tendency to omit 
the agent-actor grows, distinction between the expression of indirect and direct 
action is lessened (cf. Chaucer, Knightes Tale, ll. 1045-1047, 

Hé ést-ward hath upon thé gate aboue 
D66n mi&ke An auter and 4n oratorie [caused 
whom to make it?]; 
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Common causative verbs in Old English and in Middle English® 
are verbs with an earlier meaning ‘arrange, make ready, prepare.’ 

1. O.E. din: Germ. “*dé-: *dé; LE. *dhd-: *dhé ‘put, place, 
put in order, arrange’; Lat. facere; Gr. rl@mus; Skt. dh (dad- 
himi, dhami). 

Similarly, Lat. concinndre, ‘put in proper order, arrange,’ 
has a causative meaning. The common Scandinavian causative 
{4 is from a base that means ‘arrange, put in order’: <Germ. 
*fanh <I.E. *pak, ‘ordnen, befestigen’; Lat. pango, ‘befestigen’; 
Gr. mhyvum, ‘mache fest.’ Gothic faujan, which is sometimes 
employed as a causative,” bears in general the earlier sense ‘fertig 
machen, bereiten, vorwarts bringen.”™ 

2. M.E. mdken (O.E. macian™): Germ. *mak-; LE. *még-. 
“The root *még- . .. meant ‘measure off, give the (proper) 
measure to, make even, like, suitable, convenient; lay out, plan, 
contrive, make.’”™ Wood compares Gr. yuaris ‘wisdom, skill, 
plan, undertaking; wyriaw ‘plan, intend, devise, bring about’; 
Skt. mdli, mimdti, mimiti, ‘messen, abmessen, vergliechen mit; 
tnir. dem Mass entsprechend; zuteilen; bereiten, bilden, verfertigen.’ 

3. M.E. (North.) gar <O.N. géra (?): Germ. “garwian, *gar- 
wa-; I.E. *gher-, prepared, made ready,’ especially in connection 
with the preparation of food, and also generally ‘made ready.’ 








with the co-ordinate clause two lines below (1. 1049), 

And west-ward, in thé mynde and memorie 

Of Mars, hé maked hath right swich andther.); 
and from the causative (indirect) function of a verb may be developed an aux- 
iliary (direct) function. For such a development of auxiliary function from 
causative function in the cases of dé, léten, gar, faire, see my article, “The Do 
Auxiliary—1400 to 1450,” Modern Philology, X11, 7, January 1915, pp. 189-196. 

*A larger treatment of causative verbs in Old English and in Middle 
English I reserve for later publication. 

* Plautus, Amphitruo, 529, Lacrumantem exabitu concinnas tu tuam uxor- 
em; and Captivi, 601, Cerebrum excutiam, ut ille mastigiae, qui me insanum 
concinnat suis, 

John 5,21; John 6,63; Mark 1, 17. 

"Cf. the derivation of order, ordain<Lat. ordo ‘arrangement,’—ordéi, 
‘anreihen.’ 

A rare verb in the causative sense in the Old English written remains. 
The distribution of macian in Old English literature, and its its widespread use 
as a causative in Middle English, will be considered in a future publication. 

% Wood, F. A. “Germanic Etymologies,’’ Modern Philology, XI, 3, Jan- 
uary 1914, pp. 316-318. 
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IV 

The verb of compelling represents the irresistible working 
of a stimulus toward action exerted upon a secondary actor who 
does not desire to perform the deed imposed upon him by a primary 
actor; the power of the primary actor is, however, sufficient to 
overcome the resistance of the agent. The verb of forcing denotes 
an act accomplished against the inclination of the actual performer. 
The attitude of the secondary actor is represented by the causative 
verb as indifferent; by the verb of forcing, as protesting: the 
stimulus set in motion in the causative verb is, in a general way, 
strong enough to have brought about an act; in the verb of forcing, 
it is powerful enough to have brought about an act in the face 
of opposition. 

A verb in general use as a verb of compelling does not neces- 
sarily retain its emphatic perfective sense.“ Itmay beso weakened 
that it expresses merely an incentive to action: a persuasion, 
an urging, or an entreaty. The use of O.E. njdan, commonly 
employed as a verb of forcing,” often shows a softening of its 
meaning of compulsion. Nédde must be translated ‘entreated, 
urged,’ and not ‘compelled,’ in this sentence: Eft sé papa nédde 
pone abbud Adriaunus, pet hé biscophade anfénge” (= Hadrianus 
ad suscipiendum episcopatum actus est'’); for the bishop did not 
accept the office the pope urged (‘tried to cause’) him to take. 
Bede, again, translates iussit eum Theodorus. . . equitare: 
pa nédde sé erecbiscop hine swide, pet hé ridan scolde.'* In 
Appolonius of Tyre,'* cohortatur is rendered té-genéddad were. 

Common verbs of compelling in Old English are derived from 
bases meaning ‘strike, split, cut, shove, push, drive.” 


“In colloquial Modern English, force is often used as a mere causative. 

% Aelfric (Grammar, 28) furnishes only cégo as a parallel of Ic nPde. 

py, 254, Il. 12-13. 

1” Agere varies from ‘impel, incite’ to ‘cause.’ 

py. 262, 1. 1. 

'® Herrig’s Archiv fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen, 97, p. 19, 1. 7. 

2° Cf. the development of meaning in compel and constrain: (1) compel 
<(com) pellere, ‘stossend in Bewegung setzen, fortsetzen’< I.E. * pel-, ‘schlagen, 
klopfen’; cf. Lat. pulsus, ‘stroke’; pultdre, ‘stossen’; (2) constrain < (con)strin- 
gere, ‘stroke, strike.’ Cf., further, move (O. Fr. movoir, ‘causer’), derived from 
Lat. movére, ‘in Bewegung setzen’; Skt. mivati, ‘dringt’, miérd-h, ‘dringend’ 
<I.E. m/(i)eud*-, ‘streichen’ (Walde, Lateinisches Etymologisches Woérterbuch, 


s.v. pello, stringo, movéo). 
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1. O.E. njdan, ‘force, compel, constrain’; Germ. *naupi, 
*naudi; I.E. *nau-ti, ‘strike, cut,’ etc." cf. O.Ch. Sl. né-viti, 
‘ermiiden’ (on account of being ‘struck, pushed’), myti, ‘erschlafen’; 
Lett. mdve, ‘tod,’ mdvét, ‘tétén’; Lat. mex, ‘gewaltsamer tod,’ mecdre, 
téten; Skt. nuddti, ‘drives forth,’ nemés, ‘tire’; O. Bulg. nuditi, 
‘obligare’; O.H.G. niian, niuwan, ‘pound, crush’; O.N. nia, bmia, 
‘reiben’; Got. bnauan, ‘zerreiben.’ 

2. The LE. base ¢ér-: té-r: iy-, ‘stossen, driicken, reiben,’ is 
represented in Old English by several verbs with the meanings 
‘urge, press, oppress, compel, constrain.’ 

a) O.E. (ge) bréatian, ‘threaten, afflict, trouble, harass, restrain, 
press, oppress, urge, force, compel’; and O.E. préainian, ‘urge, 
force, compel’; cf. O.E. pbréat, ‘a crowd, compulsion, force’; O.E. 
préotan (prietan), ‘make weary’; O.N. pryéta, ‘break into small 
pieces’; O.H.G. (ar-) bidriozan, ‘tire, vex, trouble, press’; Got. 
uspriutan, ‘trouble, vex’; Lat. triido, ‘strosse, driinge; O.Ch.SI. 
trudi, ‘miihe, anstrengung,’ fruditi, ‘quiilen, beschweren.’ Cf., 
further, O.E. bringan, ‘crowd, press’; Got. breihan, ‘press, crowd’; 
O.H.G. dringan, ‘urgere, stipare’; O.N. pbryngva, ‘press, crowd’; 
Lat. truncus, ‘mangled’; Lith. trenkti, dréhnend stossen’; Zend. 
thrakhta, zusammengedringt.”™ 

b) O.E. (ge)bréan, ‘restrain, compel’; cf. O.E. préagan, 
‘reprove, rebuke, punish, distress, oppress’; O.H.G. drauwen, 
drouen, ‘drohen.’ 

c) O.E. préstan, ‘twist, press, constrain, compellare, coartare.’ 

Old English verbs of compelling exhibit in their early meanings 
a greater quantity of force than do Old English verbs of causing. 
The meaning relation between the two classes of verbs is, however, 
so close from the beginning—‘striking, shoving’: ‘putting, plac- 
ing’—that addition in the quantity of force in one class and sub- 
traction in the quantity of force in the other class is an easy seman- 
tic process at any time. And the meaning anterior to ‘put, 
place’ may have been ‘strike, hit.’ 


" For the wide-spread implication of meaning in this base, seeFay, E. W. 
“T-The Indo-Iranian Nasal Verbs,” American Journal of Philology, XXV,° 
4, pp. 379-389. 

2 Cf. the connection of O.E. béodan, ‘command’, with Skt. bddhati, ‘dri- 
cken, driingen, zwingen’; and O. Bulg. béditi, ‘zwingen’ (Walde, op. c#t., s.v. 


fido). 
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Vv 

Old English /étan is used as a verb of allowing and as a verb of 
causing, as are Old High German /d33am and Old Norse /dta. The 
two meanings easily shade into each other. Causation may be 
euphemistically concealed in permission: it is represented by the 
allowing-causing verb that a desire to do something arises in the 
consciousness of the secondary actor, and that someone who has 
authority over him grants him permission to do the thing he wants 
to do; as a matter of fact, the desire to have something done origi- 
nates with the one who has power over the will and act of the per- 
former. The performer’s attitude toward the act is, in reality, 
as vague and uncertain as it is represented to be by the causative 
verb; but it is formally and politely represented as being desirous 
of bringing about the act.” 

Did the causative function of /éan grow out of its earlier use 
as a verb of allowing, from a primitive meaning ‘yield, give way 
(to)’; or is the germ of a causative signification present in the pri- 


* Synonimity of /étan and hdtan is suggested by the evidence of an instance 
where it is possible to compare the Old English and the Middle English trans- 
lation of the same Latin original. Alfred’s translation of a sentence in Metrum 
6, Book II, of the De Consolatione Philosophiae reads: s&€(cisere Néron} hét .. . 
forbernan ealle Rémanburg . . . and eft hét ofsléan ealle wisestan witan; 
Chaucer’s translation of the same passage (Hé [Néro] léét brennen thé cité 
of Réme and made sléén senatdirs) uses for the first hét: léét, and for the second 
hét: mdde. The Old French translation has fist in both cases. 

Variant redactions of Middle English compositions show cases of an inter- 
changeable use of Adtan and /éen as causatives. Line 7764 of Laz3amon’s 
Brut reads in MS. A: 

Hé hehte wurchen Ane tir: 
MS. B writes the line: 
Hé lette makie anne tdir: 
Line 917 of Floris and Blanchefleur in the Trentham MS. (C. 1440) reads: 
And in prison léte hem bé cast; 
in MS. Cott, Vitt. D. IIT (c. 1250-1300) it appears: 
and in t6 dne prisiin hé hét hem cast. 
Line 898 of the Trentham MS., on the contrary, 
Thé Amyral léte pé clothes ddiin cast, 
is written in MS. Cott. Vitt. D.III: 
pé amiral hét here cl6pes addin caste. 
Again, line 894 of the Trentham MS., 
Thé Amyral late him his swérd brynge, 
reads in Camb. MS. Gg. 4.27.2 (1.619): 
(bé) Admiral hét his swérd bringe. 
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mary meaning of the word? Germ. */é- is usually referred to an 
I.E. base */éd-, which is defined ‘lassig sein, nachlassen, yield, bend, 
weak,’ on account of Lat. /assus, ‘matt’; Gr. AnOeiv, ‘miide sein’; 
Alb. 0d ‘mache miide,’ l’odem, ‘werde miide’; and O. Ir. lesc, 
‘trige.’ In all of the suggested cognates of Germ. */é- only the 
meanings ‘pliable, weak, yielding, bending, tired’ are recorded. 
The meaning ‘tired, weary’ is found, too, in many words whose 
earlier meaning probably was ‘strike, shove, cut.’ The group of 
words already cited™ as having developed a meaning ‘force, compel’ 
from a primary meaning ‘strike, hit, cut’ contains members whose 
signification is ‘weary, tired, vexed.’ The same semantic relation 
exists between Gr. xamrw, ‘strike, cut’ and xamys, ‘weariness.’ 
Furthermore, the base */é-i: *lé-u has been assigned by Fay™ 
a primitive meaning ‘strike, cut, scrape, rub, crush, beat.’ Gr. 
Anbety is glossed by xomay, ‘to tire,’ with which compare xérret, 
‘cuts, beats,’ tires; 
From an early meaning ‘strike, beat, shove, push, place’ may have 
developed the sense ‘cause’ in /@/an: from the same meaning may 
have grown the sense ‘yield, give way (to),’ from which the sense 
‘allow’ in /@tan is derived. 


6 


and xémos, ‘weariness’: xémrre, ‘caedit.’?? 


VI 
Coalescence of the meanings ‘order’ and ‘cause’ in hdtan™ is 
dependent, too, upon the probably primary meaning of the word. 
The meaning ‘order’ fixed in Germ. *haitan is a complex and not 
a primitive idea. Germ. *haitan has been referred to an I.E. base 


* See pp. 86-87. 

% “TT. A Semantic Study of the Indo-Iranian Nasal Verbs, ’’ American J our- 
nal of Philology, XXVI, 2, pp. 172-173. 

% For ‘cut’: ‘strik.’, see Walde, op. cit., s.v. ferio. 

21 Fay, op. cit., p. 184 and p. 196. Cf. also the root of German sireichen, 
English strike, seen in Latin stringo, ‘scrape, rub, cut,’ and in Old Bulgarian 
striga, ‘I shear.’ 

28 Confusion in the mind of an Old English writer between Adian as a verb 
of ordering, expressing merely a stimulus to action, and hd/an as a verb of caus- 
ing, expressing the completion of an act, produces an interesting example of 
mixed construction in a sentence in Beowulf. Lines 991-992 of Beowulf read: 

Da wes haten hrepe, Heort innan-weard 
Soleus eofemtweds . oc i ck wes 

Editors who perfer to risk all upon the principle of establishing logical 
consistency in ancient sentence structure have needlessly emended the passage; 
they have failed to realize that the cause of the interesting syntax is the confused 
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*ké-: *kd-,° which is seen in Lat. ciére, ‘in Bewegung setzen, 
rege machen,’ and which probably meant ‘put in motion, set 
forward.’ The idea of setting forward an action expressed in 
Germ. *haitan® may, then, be due to a primary meaning similar 
to that assigned the bases that have produced descendants with 
the senses ‘cause’ and ‘force.’ The tracks of semantic development 
in all three classes of verbs here considered—verbs of causing 
forcing, and ordering—may have been similar. 





mental processes of the writer, and to remember that similar forms of mixed 
syntax are found in English writing. 

By the time the writer of the sentence quoted above came to putting down 
gefretwod, his mental image had been shifted from the giving of the order to 
the completely adorned state of Heort that had been brought about by Hroth- 
gar’s command. The writer, consequently, expressed this latest idea in his 
mind by that form of the verb which indicates completed action, the past 
participle. The construction is more than “awkward,” which Chambers in 
his revised edition of Wyatt’s Beowulf calls it; it is syntactically enlightening. 
When one realizes that the use of the past participle in the place of the to-be- 
expected infinitive is due to the fact that the writer’s verb form keeps pace with 
the vividness with which his mind is following the course of the action from 
its inception to its completion, one is impatient with the emenders who have 
suggested for hdtan hrepe: hdandum hrepe (Trautmann); hdton hrepre, or 
hat on hrepre (Sedgefield); and with Holthausen’s (first and second editions) 
assumption of a gapin the MS. An obvious guess to restore logical consistency 
is to convert gefretwod into gefretwian. But why should we replace language 
with logic? 

Compare with this construction some of the instances in Middle English 
in which the past participle is written after verbs of causing: Trevisa, I, 155, 
Thalestis . . . did wrddt td kynge Alexandre; Hoccleve, Regimen of Princes 
4185, Hé wedded léét (MS. R reads wedden); Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 171, 
han doén frdaght. Skeat’s comment upon this quotation from Chaucer is: 
“In the Glossary to Specimens of English I marked frought as being infinitive 
mood, as Dr. Stratmann supposes, though he notes the lack of final e. I have 
now no doubt that frought is nothing but the p.p., as in William of Palerne, 
1.2732 . . . The use of this p. p. after a perfect tense is a most remarkable 
idiom, but there is no doubt of its occurence in Chaucer’s C.T., E. 1098, where 
we find Hath don you kept, where Tyrwhitt has altered kept to kepe. On the 
other hand, Tyrwhitt actually notes the occurence of Hath don wroght in Kn. 
Tale, 1055 (A. 1913), which he calls an irregularity. A better name for it is 
idiom ... ” A still better name for it is mixed construction! 

*Walde, op. cit., s.v. ciéo. 

*0 If Zupitza’s reference of *haitan to an I.E. base *skhaid- (Die Germanische 
Gutterale, 105) be accepted, the semantic development suggested above will 
still hold, for “skhaid- also seems to have had an early meaning ‘strike, cut’; 
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The course of the devlopment of meaning suggested for hdtan 
is represented in the growth of meaning shown in Latin jubére. This 
common Latin verb of ordering is derived from a base meaning 
‘in Bewegung setzen,’ according to Bugge* and Walde.” As 
cognates of jubére, Walde cites Lith. jundu, justi, ‘geriite in zitternde 
Bewegung,’ judw, judéti, ‘errege mich, zittere, zanke, schelte’; 
Lett. jauda, ‘Kraft’; Avest. yaozaiti, ‘gerit in unruhige Bewegung.’ 
The parallel does not cease here. Medieval Latin jubére is used 
in the double function of causative verb and verb of ordering, as 
is Old English hdtan. The synonymous use of jubére (=hdtan) and 
facere (=causative ddn) as early as the third century, and a later 
general confusion of the two verbs, has beenfully displayed by 
Thielmann.* As instances of the frequent interchange of jubére 
and facere in Medieval Latin, Thielmann cites, among a great 
mass of illustrations, these examples: 

Arnob. 1, 48, p. 32, 5: am . . . ad tactum morbas iusserit 
ab hominibus evolare, imperio aut fecerit emari valetudinum 
causam. 

Ps. Liber, 8, col. 1392 M: iussit convenire presbyteros; and 
ibid., col. 1392: fecit convenire monasteria et plebem. 

Medieval Latin jubére is usually translated into Old English 
by hdian,* both when jubére is to be considered a verb of ordering 
and when it may be taken to be a verb of causing. In the following 





cf. Gr. cxitw, ‘spalte’; Skt. chid, ‘spalten’; Lat. scindo, ‘scheide’ (Walde, op. cit., 
s.v. scindo and scio.) 

%t Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge, XVI, pp. 216 ff. 

2 Op. cit., s.v. jubéo. Hintner, “Verba des Befehlens,” Prog. der Akad. 
Gymn., Wien, 1893, I have not been able to consult. 

3 Wolfflin’s Archiv fiir Lateinische Lexicographie, III, pp. 177-206. 

* Where writers of Medieval Latin express subordinately, in an ablative 
absolute phrase, the order or causative impulse to action, and predicate the com- 
pletion of the act by the main verb, the Old English translators express the 
completion of the act caused to be done by a indirect actor through Adtan plus 
infinitive. For example: 

Quod cum iubente rege faceret . . . (Bede, IJ, 13)=pa het sé cyning 
swa don; 

Haedde episcopatum agente, translatus inde in Ventam ciuitatem.. . 
(Bede, III, 6) = H#&dde biscop heht his lichoman ipddén and lé@dan t6 Winta- 
constre ... ; 

Et iubente pontifice epitaphum . . . scriptum [est] (Bede, V, 7)=And 
sé papa heht gewrit anwritan. 

Cf. further in Bede pp. 418, ll. 16-17; p. 460, Il. 29-30; p. 470, 1. 20. 
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instances in Bede, jubére may be considered to be a causative verb: 
34, 25; 58, 9; 114, 9-10; 136, 12; 138, 10; 166, 5-6; 168, 12; 118, 
20; 344, 20, 21, 34; 460, 4-5.% Objection to considering jubére and 
hdtan causatives in these cases upon the ground that it is very 
difficult, if it is not impossible, to determine whether it was the 
intention of the writer of jubére and the writer of hdtan to express the 
idea of order or the idea of cause will lend much weight to the con- 
tention that the causative function and the order function easily 
run into each other. In the case of the falling together in the 
same word of two related meanings, there occur instances of the 
use of the word which are so ambiguous that we cannot determine 
which extreme signification the users of the word intended to con- 
vey;* the meaning faces both ways” before it becomes set fast 
in a specialized signification. 
Vil 

In the foregoing pages it has been set forth that common repre- 
sentatives of the verb of ordering, the verb of causing, the verb 
of forcing, and the verb of allowing are in their early meanings 
closely related; and that behind these words lies a general idea of 
‘putting in place or order’ and ‘putting in motion’—by inexpressed 
means or by violent action. The distinction in the manner in 
which ‘putting or placing’ is done is only a difference in emphasis; 
emphasis in a meaning grows and fades with such ease that the 
shift of a word from the violent to the weak class, or from the weak 
to the violent group, is a slight transference. Furthermore, 
extension of the meaning ‘put, place’: ‘strike, shove’ into a 
perfective sense—‘getting something done by putting or shoving 
a person or thing into place or motion’—is an easy semantic step. 

The facts presented have made reasonable, it is hoped, the 
contention, made at the beginning of this article, that Adtan 
bears a double function; that it expresses: (1) the act of putting 
forward a stimulus upon a person toward the accomplishment of 
something; and (2) the accomplishment of an act by one who 
has been put into motion by another toward its completion. 


*% Also these cases in Alfred’s translation of the De Consolatione Philoso- 
phiae (ed. Sedgefield): 98, 23; 144, 29-30. 

* See p. 192 of my article referred to on p. 85, note 7 above. 

*7 Greenough and Kittredge, Words and Their Ways in English Speech, 
p. 275 
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George Meredith’s plea for the entrance into literature of the Egoist’s 
epitaph may be made to read: if this second meaning of hdten 
be not yet in our dictionaries, let it be admitted for its definition. 


James Fincu Royster. 
The University of Texas. 
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SPENSER’S VIRGILS GNAT 

Spenser’s translation of the Virgilian or pseudo-Virgilian Culex 
has been rarely examined. It was so examined in the eighteenth 
century by the Rev. John Jortin, who printed his Remarks on the 
Poetry of Spenser and of Milton without his name in 1734. Most 
of Jortin’s Remarks were included in Todd’s edition of Spenser 
(1805), and they have since been frequently used. Some idea of 
how the eminent classicist estimated the work of the great Eliza- 
bethan may be gained from Jortin’s first sentences: 

Spenser should not have undertaken to translate the Culex. His version 
is in many places wrong, and in some senseless. 

It is true that he makes some apology for his countryman by adding 
immediately: 

Nor is it any wonder; for the original is so corrupted, that no sense can be 
made of many lines in it, without having recourse to conjecture; and when it 
is not corrupted, it is often very intricate and obscure.' 

It is not strange, perhaps, that as late as 1730 a classical scholar 
should have failed to appreciate an Elizabethan translator. For 
one thing, classical scholarship of the early eighteenth century, 
when at its best, was rightly proud of the advances which had been 
made in the interpretation of classical authors, both on the con- 
tinent and in England. Unfortunately this led classicists to 
underrate modern writers. Moreover it was too early for a new 
appreciation of the great Elizabethans, and Spenser suffered more 
than Shakespeare and Milton. Both influences were against 
Jortin’s favorable estimate of Spenser’s poem. 

Still, one might have expected something like a critical method 
from an eighteenth century classicist. For instance, Jortin should 
have first considered what edition of the Culex Spenser had before 
him when making his translation. Yet he regularly refers to Sca- 
liger’s emendations, without at all determining whether Spenser 
even knew them. In fact, although Scaliger’s edition of Virgil 
appeared in 1573, Spenser never makes use of his readings, and 

! Probably Warton was influenced by Jortin when he also, while fully 
acknowledging the corrupt character of the Culex as we have it, uses such lan- 
guage as this for Spenser’s poem: ‘“‘Spenser’s Culex is a vague and arbitrary 
paraphrase of a poem not properly belonging to Virgil.” Like Jortin, Warton 
has failed to take into account the text Spenser used, while he had perhaps 
never investigated to see how often the poet had improved on what was before 


him, 
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probably had before him only such edition of the Culex as he had 
used in his school days, that is before going to the University in 
1569. Even if he translated the Culex later, it would scarcely have 
been natural for any poet of the time to use the minute textual 
changes of the scholar. Again, Jortin may be held responsible 
for knowing exactly what Spenser wrote, so far as shown by early 
editions. Yet his criticism of Spenser’s line 376 shows that he 
used no earlier edition than the folio of 1679.2, He seems to have 
made no attempt to examine early editions of the poet. 

The point of the text Spenser used is important enough to be 
explained in detail. The first printed edition of Virgil’s works was 
made in 1469, and the first and much-used Aldine in 1501, the 
latter frequently reprinted. In 1530 Bembo issued his Dialogue 
on the Culex and Terence,’ with many emendations of the former. 
Many of these soon found their way into editions of Virgil, and 
some of them appeared in the second Aldine, which was printed 
in 1534. The next considerable emendations of the Culex were 
those of Scaliger in his Virgil of 1573. As already indicated 
Spenser made no use of Scaliger’s readings. But that he must 
have had an edition before him with the readings of Bembo may 
be proved from his translation of many words and phrases. I 
illustrate from the following examples in the first 200 lines: alma 

. Xanthus (14); plaudente (19); tibi . . . bona cura (20); 
bona cura sequi sit cura (21); tenentis . . . tractus (21-22); 
astra (23); chartis (24); omission of part of 1. 27; tu venerabile 
(37); perrepunt (51); pretiis (60); vitea (75); vel evectus . 
transcendat (84); in evectos (101); Peneu remorantem (119); 
quos leniter (155); isdem (163); subsideret (165); use of a line 
after 193 as in Bembo’s text; but otherwise generally lacking.‘ 

In comparing Virgils Gnat with the original, we must remember 
Spenser’s purpose was a poetical paraphrase, not a close transla- 
tion in any sense. Thus he has expanded freely, making 688 
English lines out of the 414 of the Latin. Besides, he chose to 


2In criticising Spenser’s departures from classical accent of words, as in 
his comment on line 511, Jortin takes no account of the fact that the poet had 
carefully indicated the accent he intended by special mark of stress. 

* De Virgilii Culice et Tarentii fabulis liber, in the form of a dialogue 

‘That Spenser’s text did not always follow Bembo’s readings is also clear; 
I note the following: the transposition of 50-51; vel (55); platanus (124). 
rapit (171); saevioris (186). 
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use a stanza of eight lines, itself tending toward enlargement rather 
than brevity of expression. Thus, while the first stanza of Spenser 
corresponds to lines 1-7 of the Culex, the first seventeen lines of the 
Latin are increased to twenty-four, the first twenty-eight of Latin 
to forty of English. There is therefore much of Spenser himself 
in this very pleasing poem of his youth. In fact almost forty 
per cent of the poem is original with him. 

Again, Spenser’s elaborate rime scheme must be taken into 
account. Each stanza required three rimes, the first two in each 
of three lines. To insure these, clever manipulation of the ori- 
ginal was often necessary, and frequent additions of another cir- 
cumstance or descriptive phrase. Usually these are in entire 
agreement with the situation, never perhaps in direct conflict. 
They were more easily possible because the Culex is made up so 
largely of classical allusions, that Spenser could sometimes draw 
his incident or phrase from some other version of the story than 
that before him, or from some kindred allusion. Such additions 
can scarcely be criticised with justice. They are merely a part 
of the method which Spenser had deliberately chosen. 

As might be expected from his well-known practice, Spenser 
shows special fondness for the descriptive passages in the Culex. 
These he often extends to give freer rein to his descriptive power, 
while passages embodying action are sometimes compressed. To 
illustrate the latter first, the real action of the poem, the gnat’s 
act of waking the shepherd and the latter’s destruction of the ser- 
pent, are told in forty-four Latin lines and only forty-seven in 
English. Yet the earlier descriptive matter of the poem, 156 
lines in Latin, is increased to 236 lines in English, an increase 
of 120 lines. In other passages the description of the original is 
often doubled, and sometimes even more extended. Thus the 
stanza on Cerberus beginning at |. 345 is based on three lines and 
one word of the Latin; the stanza 401-8 on three Latin lines, or 
the last six lines of it on one line and a half. The long passage 
devoted to the Orpheus and Eurydice story consists of twenty- 
eight and a half Latin lines and is expanded to six stanzas, or 
forty-eight lines of English. 

With this introduction may be added some notes to show the 
exact text before Spenser, and thus indicate his accuracy; some 
new interpretations of words or constructions; some important 
extensions of the original. On the other hand it would take an 
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essay in itself to illustrate the felicitous phrases and paraphrases 
which Spenser has often used. References to the received form 
of the Latin text will be to Ribbeck’s edition. Quotations from 
Spenser’s poem are from Todd’s text. 

Line 2. cobweb weaving slenderly. 

‘Cobweb’ translates araneolt ‘little spider,’ and the spider 
not his web should be spoken of as ‘weaving.’ Though not recog- 
nized, cobweb ‘spider’ might have sprung from ME. *coppewebbe, 
based on ME. webbe ‘weaver.’ Levins, Manipulus Vocabulorum 
(1570) p. 47, has ‘copwebbe, tela, aranea,’ the second meaning of 
which may indicate a similar use of the word, although a secondary 
meaning of aranea is ‘cobweb.’ The other alternative, to consid- 
er ‘weaving’ as modifying the subject of ‘playde’ seems unlikely. 

6. is but a jest. 

The added idea of the Latin, motitiaeque ducum according to 
Bembo’s reading, has been omitted by Spenser. 

14. And ornament of great Joves progenie. 

Jortin’s remark is surely not justified. He asks: “What is 
that? the most illustrious of all Jove’s children? That is the best 
sense that can be put upon it; but it is somewhat wide of the 
text.” Spenser’s fault consists only in the repetition of the idea 
in ‘offspring . . . progenie,’ the latter for the needed rime. 

17. He shall inspire my verse with gentle mood. 

Of Poets Prince. 

Based on the single word princeps not used in the preceding 
sentence, and a good illustration of Spenser’s felicitous phrase 
making. 

19. Faire Xanthus. 

Spenser’s text read alma . . . Xanthus with Bembo, not arna 
. . . Xanthi as in the received form. So in 1. 20 ‘the woods of 
Astery, are based on nemus Asteriae, as by Bembo and the Aldine 
of 1517, not decus Asteriae. 

21. the Muses brood. 

Not in the original, and ‘brood’ somewhat in the sense of 
‘parentage, extraction, nativity’ as in F. Q. I, iii, 8, and V, vii, 21, 
noted in the NED. Here, too, the meaning is ‘place of nativity.’ 

27. Go too. 

Translates Latin ite, but with no opprobrious sense as today. 
It is merely ‘go forward, proceed.’ ‘Dauncing all in company’ 
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depends upon Bembo’s plaudente, accepted by Ribbeck. 

29-32. To whome the honest care etc. 

A difficult passage in the original and much emended. Spen- 
ser’s text read tibi . . . boma cura ‘honest care,’ not Mm... 
bona turba of Heine’s later emendation. ‘By continual success’ 
comes from bona cura of |. 21; ‘Have care for to pursue’ from tibi 
(1. 20) . . . sequé sit cura (\. 21), and ‘his footing light Through 
the wide woods’ from fenentis aerios nemorum tractus, all readings 
of Bembo. 

34. starrie sky. 

Based on astra of Bembo, not arva adopted by Ribbeck from a 
MS. of the fifteenth century. “To learned wits’ is a free rendering 
of mesitis . . . chartis adopted by Bembo. 

39. For not these leaves etc. 

Translates namque canit non pagina bellum, completing |. 26 
of the Latin. Triste Jovis Rhoetique which, with the last four 
words of 1. 26, make |. 27 in Ribbeck’s text were omitted entirely 
by Bembo and others, and thus do not occur in Spenser. 

40-48. The stanza has a number of Spenser’s own expressions, 
as ‘halfe-horsy people,’ ‘at bord,’ ‘with tyranous despight,’ 
‘people slew,’ ‘through exceeding might,’ ‘abord,’ thus adding 
to the ideas of the original. That ‘Athos . . . was digged 
downe’ is not quite exact to Lat. perfossus, as Jortin points out, 
and ‘digged through’ being more precise. Yet Spenser may have 
thought the latter expression would have implied tunneling, and 
have deliberately chosen the other phrase. 

51. But my soft Muse. 

Spenser’s interpretation of the rest of this stanza depends 
upon reading Lat. 35-38 as one sentence, with no ef after versu as 
Ribbeck reads (35), and gaudet for gaudent (36), certet for certast 
(37), et tu sancte puer venerabilis (37) for haec tibi sacra, puer ven- 
erabilis, most of the readings those adopted by Bembo if not pro- 
posed by him. So ‘An easie running verse with tender feete’ 
depends on pede currere carmina versu with Bembo, and ‘lightsome 
glory’ probably on Bembo’s gloria . . . lucis, rather than on 
gloria . . . lucens. 

61. remembred be. 

Translates Bembo’s memoretur (40), later displaced by mumere- 
tur of Gronovius. ‘Live thou for ever in all happinesse’ repeats 
the idea of the preceding line, supplying the rime at the same time. 
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72. where pasture best befalls. 

Based on ad pabula laeta with Bembo, not ad pabula nota. 

78-9. Spenser does not here follow the reverse order of lines 
50-51 proposed by Bembo, and this order was presumably not in 
Spenser’s text. He does seem to have adopted Bembo’s emenda- 
tion perrepunt, where the MSS. vary. 

80-82. Nibble the bushie shrubs which growe thereby. 

Contrary to his usual practice Spenser is here more concise 
than his original, not mentioning specifically the pendula... 
arbuta ‘overhanging strawberry or arbute tree,’ or the densa... 
labrusca ‘thick wild grape,’ unless he means to represent the 
labrusca by ‘woodbine twigges’ of 82. 

83. or new growen stud. 

From its following the ‘willow’ this would seem to be Lat. 
alnus ‘alder’ (55) in the general sense of ‘stock, stem.’ Compare 
‘hawthorne stud’ also in rime of Shep. Cal. March 13. On the 
other hand ‘bramble leaves’ is accurate enough for senfes. 

87. The whiles another etc. 

Jortin says of the translation, but quoting the older text, 
“which must be corrected before it can be translated.” Todd 
introduces Heyne’s note and emendation, remarking that “Spenser 
in some degree appears to have anticipated the ingenious emenda- 
tion.” I take it rather that Spenser, compelled to make sense 
of the text he had, has translated imminet ‘overlooke’ for rime, 
praestantis imaginis ‘Her owne like image’ as if it had been dative, 
or possibly he had a dative, after which in rivi . . . undam (Bem- 
bo) became easily ‘in a chrystall brooke.’ 

89. O the great happines etc. | 

Ribbeck places lines 98-103 after 57, but of course Spenser 
followed the older text. Thus, for his lines 92-93 the text had 
omnia luxuriae pretiis, for the first of which Haupt later proposed 
somnia, while pretiis is Bembo’s emendation. 

94. macerate. 

Todd’s “perhaps Spenser is the father of the English word” 
must now be withdrawn, since the NED. shows an example nearly 
thirty years earlier from Boorde’s Brevyary of Health. But that 
the word was unusual may account for Spenser’s added ‘and rend,’ 
a closer translation of Lat. Jacerant. For line 96 there is nothing 
in the original. 
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98. in Assyrian dye 

Spenser omits Affalicis opibus (63), and he of course had 
before him fuerint (62), not Schrader’s later proposal fulgent 

99-100. which underlayes The summer beames. 

‘Underlayes’ has been glossed ‘diminish’ or ‘surpass’ to fit 
the idea of ‘summer beames’ as ‘beams of the sun in summer.’ 
This curious blunder, however, is easily corrected by comparison 
with the Latin, which reads mitor auri sub laqueare domus ‘glitter 
of gold under the paneled or vaulted ceiling of the house.’ A 
‘summer beam,’ usually called a summer or summer-iree, is a 
sumpter-beam or girder, a beam bearing a load above. It is thus 
reasonably close to the original. The shepherd is too happy in 
his simple life to care for a house with gilded ceiling. ‘Under- 
layes’ is then for underlies, doubtless for rime, as ‘doe blinde his 
gazing eye’ (100) is a free rendering for the same purpose of animum 
tangit avarum. See my article in Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXII, 
250-51, ““A New Word in an Old Poet.” 

104. of Boetus. 

Spenser’s text read Boeti with Bembo, not Rhoeci proposed by 
Lachmann. ‘Alcon’s vanity’ must have been intended for gratum 
Alconis as Bembo, where Haupt proposed Graiuwm for the first 
word. ‘Whelky pearles’ of 105 translates concha baca with the 
latter in the figurative sense of ‘pearl.’ In spite of Todd’s note, 
‘whelky’ in the sense of ‘of a shellfish’ seems not unreasonable. 

109. In sweete spring time. 

Spenser’s text read vere novo dulci with Bembo, where many 
MSS. read dulcis and Ribbeck changes novo to notat. 

110. sprincled lay. 

The last word represents OMerc. léh (WS. léah), ME. lei (lai), 
and is still found in Northern dialects. MnE. Jea comes from a 
form which early lost final 4, ME. /é, in which the @ became open 
é, perhaps under the influence of the preceding /. 

112. doth him delight. 

Spenser closes his stanza with line 73 of the Latin, in the mid- 
dle of a sentence. Then he begins the new stanza by repeating 
the subject in the pronoun ‘he,’ makes ‘Lord of himself’ rather 
finely out of polentem ‘strong, sufficient.’ His ‘with palme be- 
dight’ is from cum palmite lucens (Bembo), not ludens adopted by 
Scaliger. He must also have had mollia . . . coma vitea, the last 
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proposed by Bembo for velat of the MSS. The last line and a half 
of 120-21 are extemporized to complete the stanza. 

125. Ne runs in perill of foes cruell knife. 

More definite than the Latin advorsum saevis ultro caput hostibus 
offert. So ‘reare a Trophee’ etc. is more specific than spoliis . . . 
ornet templa. ‘The last line ‘Or may abound’ etc. is based on two 
readings of Bembo, vel evectus and transcendit of |. 84. 

134. harmeles head. 

Wholly for rime, as ‘joyous bowre’ in the next line, while the 
last line of the stanza is finely expanded from simplicibus curis (90). 
Jortin objects to ‘sundrie flowers’ for floribus . . . variantibus, 
which he thinks should be ‘flowers painted, streaked with various 
colours,’ illustrating from the use of Lat. varius. 

137-44. Much elaborated from three and a half lines of Latin 
(90-93). Thus requie . . . abundet is expanded into 1. 138, and 
the next with its pious resignation from victu contentus, the inter- 
vening words. Both requie and victu were adopted by Bembo 
where other texts have requiem and victus. So ‘securely lend’ is 
based on Jocet for which Heinsius later proposed /evet, adopted by 
Ribbeck. The last two lines of the stanza are wholly Spenser’s. 

145-6. O ye pleasaunt Springs etc. 

The text read gratissima Tempe fontis, for which Heinsius pro- 
posed fondis. The stanza is expanded from four lines (94-97), 
such lines as 148, the last half of 149, the first half of 150, and the 
last line are wholly Spenser’s. Of ‘Astraean bard’ Jortin rightly 
pointed out that it should be ‘Ascraean’ as now usually printed. 
It is possibly a printer’s blunder rather than Spenser’s. 

155. rustick rime. 

Spenser’s text probably had solidum ... carmen (Bembo), 
not solitum as now read. 

156. throwing foorth his beames full hott. 

Depends upon Bembo’s im evectos radios for inevectus now read. 
‘Into the highest top of heaven gan clime’ is Spenser’s, where 
‘highest top’ means no more than the highest point reached by the 
sun. Compare my discussion of Milton’s use of the expression 
‘top of heaven’ (Comus 94) in Anglia XXXIX, 495f. The last 
line is based on gua . . . Oceanum, not gui adopted by Ribbeck 
and referred to aetherio . . . mundo of |. 102. Jortin criticises 
this last line as “obscure,” saying also that Spenser “should not 
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have translated mundus (i.e. mundo) the world; mundus here, as 
in the best writers, is coelum.”’ 

163-4. The illustrations of ‘pible stone’ and ‘any goord’ are 
original with Spenser. Line 166, with the unfortunate repetition 
of the rime ‘foord,’ corresponds to nothing in the Latin. 

172-3. flying vengeance sore Of king Nictileus. 

Jortin rightly remarks, “This is corrupted. Nyctelius is one 
of the appellations of Bacchus.”” Miss Sawtelle (Sources of Spen- 
ser’s Classical Mythology) merely explains the epithet as “given 
to him because his orgies were celebrated at night,’’ with a reference 
to “Sevr. Ain. 4, 383.”” She is unfortunate, however, in referring 
Agave to the Nereides, under which title also she says nothing 
about the character. This Agave is the daughter of Cadmus who, 
with her two sisters in a Bacchic revel, tore in pieces her son Pen- 
theus, supposing him to be a wild beast. As Pentheus was oppos- 
ing the worship of Bacchus it seems very unpoetic justice that 
Agave should have been punished by the god for destroying her 
son. But Spenser was quite right in inferring such vengeance 
from the Culex passage, the sense of which he gives. There is no 
other account of Agave’s punishment, except that she and her 
sisters, according to one account, were required to search out the 
tree in which Pentheus concealed himself during the Bacchic revel 
and worship it. Spenser’s text read poenam natis e morte futuram 
(114) with Bembo, perhaps suggesting his “like punishment,” 
where the second Aldine had nati de morte datura. 

179. many Fairies. 

Translates naidum coitu (117), and shows how easily the roman- 
tic poet mingled classical and medieval conceptions. 

181. The streames of Hebrus. 

A rendering of Hebrum . . . ripis, but with omission of silvas 
also mentioned in the text as affected by Orpheus. 

183. Staied thee, O Peneus. 

Clearly depending upon Peneu remorantem (119) with tenuit 
from the preceding line, adopted by Bembo from a Basle MS. of 
the fifteenth century. Ribbeck’s reading pernix remorantur was 
proposed by Haupt. ‘That faire troupe of woodie goddesses’ is 
the Latin diva chorea (119). ‘Powring foorth to thee From cheere- 
ful lookes’ translates tibi laeto fundentes . . . voltu, readings of 
Bembo, where Ribbeck has tuo laetae etc. In ‘great mirth and 
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gladsome glee’ Spenser has rendered multa . . . gaudia, doubling 
the expression for force and rime. 

186. With gentle murmure etc. 

The line from the one word susurro (121). So his 190-92 are 
made out of one line (123) and two words of the next. Spenser 
has substituted ‘palme’ for ‘plane’ trees 

193-4. wicked . . . Wicked. 

Follows the repetition of impia (124-25), but Spenser has 
substituted the more definite ‘Ulysses men’ for socios Ithaci 
maerentis. 

197-200. These four unexpanded lines correspond to four in 
the Latin (127-30). Spenser, too, has followed the original less 
closely than usual, omitting most of 127 and all of 130. He has 
extemporized as in other cases from his knowledge of the classical 
story, adding ‘in whose transformed hew’ and ‘with sweete teares 
did lament,’ while he paraphrases Heliades as ‘the Sunnes sad 
daughters.’ On the other hand he follows his text in ambustos 
(128) (Bembo) and amplexae (129) where Heinsius suggested a 
change to implexae. 

201-3. Jortin criticises: “Strange stuff this. But the original 
is corrupted. See Scaliger.”” Then he gives the story of Phyllis 
and Demophoon, not considering the text Spenser used. For 
example in the latter there was no reference to Phyllis (proposed 
by Hand), instead of which was multis, Spenser’s ‘many one’. 
So Spenser’s text in 132 probably had perfidiam lamentandi mala 
perfida multis, as usually with Bembo, while he also follows the 
latter in omitting entirely |. 123 of the original. 

205. Through fatall charmes. 

Again Jortin criticises, “Spenser is mistaken here,” quoting 
Scaliger and relying on a text with comitabantur, where Spenser 
had comitabatur of which he makes quercus the subject. Spenser’s 
line above, however, with ‘of you’ in the preceding line is mainly 
his own. So he had added considerably to 206-8, somewhat modi- 
fying the sense. 

209-14. These six lines expanded from three, 211 being new. 


Besides, Spenser’s text had procuras . . . per artes (138) appetit 
montibus, instead of procuros (Heinsius) . . . per artus ac petit 
(Heinsius) . . . motibus (Scaliger). Jortin complains, “This is 


scarce sense’ and proceeds to discuss and emend. Spenser had 
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the more difficult task of making what he could from the text before 
him. 

215-16. Extended from one line by adding the descriptive 
expressions at the ends of the lines. Besides, Spenser’s text had 
laeta cupressus (Bembo), not Lethaea proposed by Van Giffen. 

217. Emongst the rest. 

Spenser’s text has manent, not monent proposed by Sillig, and 
he has omitted entirely wmbrosae . . . fagus ‘the shady beeches.’ 
One can not but admire Spenser’s ‘knitting their wanton armes 
with grasping hold’ from ligantis bracchia of the Latin. 

221. till they the top survew. 

Depends on the older reading excedunt, for which Heyne pro- 
posed escendunt. 

225. But the small birds. 

Spenser of course followed the older order of lines, not 148-9 
after 145 as Haupt proposed. He has also given a warmer pic- 
ture than the Latin gelidis manans e fontibus unda, and has com- 
pressed the next line into the last half of 228. His reading of the 
last two words must have been orta liquorum (Bembo), not acta 
liquorum of Haupt 

229. Thereto the frogs. 

Two lines and a half of Latin (151-3) compressed into two of 
English. The picture is more definite than the original, frogs 
being only implied in vox obstrepit and querulae (Bembo) .. . 
voces of the limo ‘moist moores.’ 

235. On everie bush and everie hollow rocke. 

Depends on a reading excelsisque super dumis, not excelsts 
subter as Heyne suggested. The first word accounts for the last 
half of Spenser’s line. His ‘mote best’ (236) comes from posstt 
(Bembo), not poscit as by Ribbeck. The last four lines of the 
stanza translate 157-8 of the Latin. 

241-8. Extended from four lines of the original. 

254. With brandisht tongue the emptie aire did gride. 

Spenser’s text read vibranti . . . aera lingua (Bembo), where 
Schrader’s ore trilingui is now read. 

256. That all thinges seem’d appalled at his sight. 

Spenser had pallebant aurae liventis ad omnia visus (second 
Aldine), where Ribbeck has several emendations. 

259. And with proud vaunt. 
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Depends on the older et fert . . . caput for Ribbeck’s ecfert 
and Bembo’s rapit. 

260. spotted with purple die. 

Spenser is translating maculatur (Bembo), which Ribbeck 
emends to jactatur. 

261. On everie side. 

The whole line Spenser’s, except the one word ‘shine’ based on 
lucens. In the next line Spenser had micant flammantia (Bembo), 
accounting for his ‘flakes of flashing fyre,’ while in the last line 
‘threaten kindled yre’ is extemporized. 

265. Thus wise long time he did himselfe dispace. 

Spenser is supposed to have coined ‘dispace’ of which he is 
here the first recorded user. He is translating metabat sese (Bem- 
bo) ‘measure himself, traverse a space,’ for which Ribbeck con- 
jectures mictatur and reads late with one MS. Spenser used the 
word again in Muiopotmos 250 if the conjecture of Hughes, ‘dis- 
pacing’ for ‘displacing,’ is correct 

266. There round about. 

Spenser had circum loca which Ribbeck emends to fera. 

268. That flocks grand Captaine and most trustie guide. 

From ducem gregis, to which Spenser has added ingens of the 
preceding line as if it were ingentem, a point which Jortin does not 
fail to note. Spenser’s ‘Eftsoones’ is the older saepius, where 
Bothe and Sillig read saevius, while ‘in visage and in pace’ and ‘that 
might his passage stay’ are original with the English poet, clearly 
for rime. 

272. Full stearnly rends. 

Spenser is translating infringere (Bembo), where some MSS. 
have infrendere as Ribbeck reads. Arripiens, which belongs to 
the same clause, has been thrown into the next sentence ‘Much he 
disdaines,’ the Latin participle in the Horatian sense of ‘ reproach- 
ing, satirizing, disdaining.’ 

277. and doth fiercely stare. 

For rime presumably. In this stanza Spenser has used almost 
five and a half lines of Latin, a closeness not usual with him. 
Spenser’s ‘hath his jawes with angrie spirits rent’ translates spiriti- 
bus rumpit fauces with Bembo, Heinsius proposing spiritus. 
281. Whom, thus at point prepared, to prevent. 

A translation of the older cui cuncta paranti with the prior 
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. conteret ‘brings to naught’ of the next line, instead of con- 
terret of Ribbeck. 


282. A little noursling of the humid ayre. 

Spenser’s highly poetic translation of parvulus . . . humorss 
alumnus, made more specific by ‘A Gnat’ of the next line, not 
found in the original, as is not ‘unto the sleepie Shepheard went.’ 
The real action here, mortem vitare monet, is thrown to the end 
of the stanza, ‘Warnd him awake, from death himselfe to keep.’ 


‘ 


284-86. Spenser’s rendering is quite general, but his ‘two 
pearles’ must rest on Bembo’s gemmis where Ribbeck conjectures 
somnis. Probably ‘Through their thin coverings’ is based on 
levioris . . . naturae, the first with the second Aldine, the second 
with Bembo. 

291. As in avengement. 

The whole line Spenser’s, as the more definite ‘with his hand’ 
of the preceding. So also 293 and ‘with felonous intent’ of 295. 

298. and, catching hastie holde. 

Spenser of course followed the old order of lines where Ribbeck 
reads, 191, 199, 198, 200, 192-7, 201. His text, too, read et (192) 
for Ribbeck’s emendation set, and at beginning of the next line 
qui casus where Schrader proposed guam casus. Spenser’s ‘yong 
alder’ (299) should be ‘mountain ash’ (ormo, Aldine of 1517 and 
Bembo), unless he intended the buckthorne which was sometimes 
called alder and would have been an effective weapon. 


302. But whether God or Fortune made him bold. 

The translation of this line is certain proof that Spenser had a 
Bembo text, since only in the latter does the following Latin line 
occur: 

namque illi dederitne viam casusve deusve. 

303. yet hardie will he had. 

Spenser is translating voluit, later emended by Haupt to valuit. 
The last clause of the stanza is Spenser’s addition. 

308. Whereas his temples did his creast-front tyre. 

Depends upon the reading cingunt qua tempora cristam (Bembo), 
not cristae as with Ribbeck. So ‘and for he was but slowe’ depends 
on the older reading et quod erat tardus, not Ribbeck’s ergo tardus 
erat. ‘Did slowth off shake’ implies omni languore remoto where 
some texts read somni for the first word. 
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310. And gazing ghastly on. 

Strengthens nescius ascipiens. In the parenthesis Spenser 
has resolved the mixed figure of timor obcaecaverat artus by keeping 
the verb in ‘blent’ and altering artus to ‘sense,’ rather than modi- 
fying the meaning of the verb. It can hardly be said that he has 
translated at all the Latin of 1. 200. 

314. Of Herebus her teemed steedes gan call. 

Spenser had Bembo’s biiuges . . . Erebo cit. The rimed 
phrases ‘from the darksome bowre’ (313), ‘in his timely howre’ 
(315) and ‘after this sharpe stowre’ (317) are all Spenser’s. 

323. Sweete slumbring deaw in carelesnesse did steepe. 

Extended from effuso . . . sopore. For the next four lines 
there is only a single one in Latin, éristis ab eventu cecinit convicia 
mortis. Not unlikely the enlargement on the one line was to 
allow the long speech which follows to begin a stanza. 

329. Said he, “What,” etc. 

Translating inquit quid (Bembo), later altered by Heinsius to 
en quid ait. In 1. 332 ‘so long as it did last’ is Spenser’s addition, 
doubtless for rime, as he has also added most of the next line. 

334. Am tost in th’ ayre with everie windie blast. 

The last words translating per inania ventis (Bembo), not 
Averni (Heinsius, Ribbeck). 

340. Seest thou not how all places quake and quiver. 

Spenser’s rather free translation depends on some older readings, 
at least collucent infestis (Bembo) where Ribbeck has quam lucent 
infernis. ‘Quake and quiver’ then should refer to the light of the 
lamps, while ‘on everie post’ is perhaps implied by templis in which 
the lamps would be so placed. ‘Doth shake and shiver (342), 
translate quatit, so that shiver means ‘shake’ not ‘burst asunder,’ 
as in shiver with cold. The not of |. 340 is the first Folio reading 
as adopted by Todd. 

345. And Cerberus. 

The stanza paraphrases three lines and one word of Latin. 
Besides Spenser’s text read poenae (219, Bembo), accounting for 
most of his last two lines, especially for ‘painfull torments.’ In 
220 the original was flagrant latratibus (Bembo), where Haupt read 
latrantia rictibus, Spenser boldly paraphrasing. The next three 
lines are based on the single Latin line 221. Finally Spenser’s 
‘bloodie eyes’ depends upon sanguineique (Bembo), not san- 
guineumque as Ribbeck reads. 
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355. Even from the doore of death and deadlie dreed. 

Paraphrases leti iam limine ab ipso. The fine line ‘And th’ 
antique faith of Iustice long agone’ depends upon justitiae et prior 
illa fides (Bembo), not justitia et as Schrader, followed by Ribbeck. 

361. I saw anothers fate. 

Depends upon the older vidi, changed by Heinsius to vict. 
Jortin complains that the stanza is “sufficiently obscure,” adding 
“the original is indeed in bad case; see Scaliger.”” But Jortin’s 
criticism of the English stanza does not seem to be justified. Line 
364 is wholly original, repeating the idea of the preceding lines. 

369. waste wildernesse. 

Here and in the next line translates avia, also repeated in 
the Latin. It occurs again in Faerie Queene I, i, 32 (Todd) while 
‘wastefull wilderness’ also occurs twice in the latter poem at I, 
viii, 50 and III, x, 40. Lack of concord between subject and verb 
in 371-2 is the more surprising because the Latin verb is densantur. 
‘In darksome glades’ (372) is Spenser’s addition for rime. 

373. For there huge Othos. 

‘Othos’ is the form used by Bembo and not the more correct 
Otos or Otus. Jortin criticises Spenser for translating devinctum 
(235) instead of devictum, not knowing that the former was in 
Spenser’s text as read by Bembo. It is here also that Jortin 
shows he did not take pains to see whether Spenser wrote ‘assail’d’ 
(376) or ‘assai’d’ as we know he did, saying “Instead of which 
once assail’d it should be perhaps assay’d.” He rightly notes 
that mundum should have been translated ‘heaven,’ and adds 
contemptuously “Every body knows the story,” an early version 
of Macaulay’s “every schoolboy knows.” Jortin even suggests 
inscendere ‘scale’—actually found in some MSS.—for the incen- 
dere of Spenser’s text. However, even if the poet had remembered 
the story of the Aloidae, he probably felt he must follow the appar- 
ent meaning of the Latin in rendering incendere mundum by ‘burne 
this world so wide.’ This is the second time that Spenser has 
translated Latin mundus by ‘world’ when it should have been 
‘heaven’; compare note on line 256. 

Miss Sawtelle’s note (Sources of Spenser's Classical Mythology, 
see Othus) is at least misleading, since imcendere can hardly be 
called a “corrupt text” so far as Spenser is concerned, and rescin- 
dere is a comparatively modern suggestion. 
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380. That made him meat for wild foules of the ayre. 

A free rendering of jacet alitis esca, but hardly to be called, as 
Jortin does, “a silly and ambiguous translation.” The last two 
lines of the stanza are extemporized from ad Stygias . . . aquas. 
The repetition of ‘Much do I feare’ (381-2), so characteristic of 
Spenser, is here based on a repetition of ferreo in |. 239. 

388. turnes every way. 

Based on Bembo’s in omnia, not inania as by Ribbeck. So 
‘Calling in vaine for rest’ depends on otia quaerentem frustra (Bem- 
bo), not guaerentes. Ribbeck, too, connects the half line with 
the following sentence. This whole stanza is very freely rendered. 

393. Go ye with them. 

Bembo read vos ite, which Ribbeck emends to cribro ite. 
‘Tynde’ translates accendit (Bembo), which Haupt emended to 
accendens. Spenser’s ‘foretells’ (395) shows that his text had 
praefata with Bembo, later emended by Haupt to pro fata. 

400. And murdred troupes. 

Jortin again breaks out, “This is nothing to the purpose, and 
cannot belong to the story of Medea. The original is corrupted.” 
The latter reason was not sufficient for Spenser to omit the passage, 
and he has done what he could with a text reading densat (Bembo) 
super agmina turmas (or possibly turbas). Miss Sawtelle omits 
entirely this reference to Medea. 

402. Calling on Itis, Itis evermore. 

Based on Bembo’s vox Ityn et Ityn, emended by Sillig to vox 
Ityn edit Ityn. 

403. Whom, wretched boy. 

‘Wretched boy’ is based on Bembo’s miseranda prole. The 
rest of the stanza is extended from a line and a half of the Latin, 
and much extemporized from the story told in Ovid (Metam. 6, 
412f.) as noted by Miss Sawtelle. It is Ovid who distinctly 
says that both sisters took part in the slaying of Jtys. Spenser 
has made Bistonius rex into ‘the Thracian king,’ and translates 
epops by ‘Lapwing’ instead of hoopoe, after a common English 
fashion. The former “by a great mistake hath been generally 
taken to be the upupa of the ancients, which is now acknowledged 
to be the hoopoo.”—Ray, Dictionarium Trilingue (1675) p. 22 
(Ct. Dict.). Gower, Conf. Amant. V, 6041, uses the Middle English 
form lappewincke in the same story. 
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409. borne of Cadmus blood. 

Spenser’s text had Cadmeo sanguine (Bembo), not semine as 
some editors followed by Ribbeck. The following seven lines 
paraphrase and extend two of the original, with the readings 
vulnera ‘wide wounds’ and aversatus, perhaps Spenser’s ‘bend,’ 
both with Bembo and others, instead of lumina . . . aversatur 
with Ribbeck. 

418. Ah (waladay!). 

The first two lines made out of eheu mutandus nunquam labor. 
“Where other powers’ depends on the reading numina (Bembo), 
not nomina adopted by Ribbeck. ‘Th’ Elisian plaine’ is based 
on the reading Elysiam of Bembo, not Eridanus suggested by 
Schrader. 

427. by changing fate for fate. 

Bembo is here responsible for ipsa suis fatis . . . fata, where 
D’ Orville suggested the usual reading Chalcodoniis . . . cura. 
Spenser’s lines 428-32 are a free rendering, omitting the names 
Ithacus, Icariot, both of which occur, and using procul illam with 
Bembo, not ila as Ribbeck. 

431. A rulesse route of yongmen. 

The text, turba ferox, suggests that the adjective is probably 
ru-lesse ‘pitiless’ rather than rule-less ‘lawless,’ the latter a meaning 
first proposed by Todd and now usually given in Spenser glossaries. 
A later use of rueless ‘unregretful’ appears in the Scottish poet 
Couper’s Poeiry (1804). The NED. does indeed give two in- 
stances of rule-less with one / (J. Heywood’s Spider and Fly XCII, 
115, and Mir. for Magistrates, Morandus, X), but at least one of 
these looks as if it might be rw-lesse ‘pitiless’ as in Spenser. The 
uncertainty depends upon the nearness in meaning between ‘piti- 
less’ and ‘lawless.’ 

433-36. And sad Eurydice. 

A very free translation of two lines (268-9), with quin . 
recessit, the first suggested by Bembo, instead of recesti proposed 
by Barth. So the last four lines of the stanza are again very 
free for another two lines (270-1). 

444. With rustie horrour and fowle fashion. 

Spenser’s text read diro et ferrugine, accounting for his adjec- 
tives. Bembo proposed the first two words where Ribbeck reads 
Ditis. 
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446. And judgement seates. 

Very free for nec faciles ditissime judice sedes, where Scaliger 
proposed Dictaeo. 

453. And th’ okes. 

A gap in the MS. after quercus humo was filled by Bembo 
with steterantque amnes from one of the MS., but this is omitted 
by Spenser, probably because he had already translated rapidi 
steterant amnes (278) in his line 450. 

455-56. shrill woods . . . hard barke. 

The Latin for the first, silvaeque sonorae, shows that shrill 
means ‘capable of emitting a sharp, piercing sound,’ almost equi- 
valent to ‘whistling, hissing.’ For the second, Spenser must have 
had Bembo’s cortice amara ‘bitter, harsh, rough,’ not avara as 
Ribbeck reads. 

457. And eke the Moone. 

Based on Bembo’s reading /una, not Phoebus proposed by Rib- 
beck. ‘Drawing in teemes along the starrie skie’ is a neat trans- 
lation of labentes bijuges . . . per sidera. Spenser has thrown 
the last two lines into a question, perhaps to soften the double 
reference to the moon. 

464. Backe to be borne. 

Spenser’s text had ultro ducendam, not viro as Heinsius proposed. 
After this he has also omitted entirely the line non erat invitam 
(Haupt invictae) divae exoribile nwmen, perhaps as repeating the 
preceding thought. 

469. ne cause of speaking mooved. 

Very freely for nec divae corripit munera lingua or some such 
reading. ‘The last line of the stanza is original in fuller exposition 
of the situation. 

473-84. The stanza depends on two lines and part of another, 
with some differences in text. In 294 Bembo read parvum where 
Ribbeck has gratum; in 295 ignovisse, Ribbeck’s meminisse, and at 
the end of the line sed et vos for tuom grave of Ribbeck; in 296 vos, 
where Ribbeck emends to kas. Ribbeck also rearranges in order * 
of 295, 293, 294, 296. Latin Tartare is here translated ‘Hell,’ 
instead of “Tartar’ in 444 and ‘Tartarie’ in 543. 

481-88. The stanza is a translation of the last of 296 and the 
three following lines. Freest in translation are Spenser’s lines 
484-5, the first depending on per secura patris . . . mumina, 
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and the second being extemporized. The last two lines are also 
a free paraphrase. 

490. The faire Ixione captiv’d from Troy. 

Spenser follows Bembo’s reading rapuit serva, ast, for which 
Schrader suggested rapuit Periboea. The reading before the poet 
accounts for ‘his owne bondmaide’ (489), which Spenser has then 
explained by the next wholly original line. In the latter he in- 
correctly wrote ‘Ixione’ for Hesione, daughter of Laomedon king 
of Troy, given to Telamon after he had assisted Hercules in the 
capture of the city. Spenser doubtless had in mind the account 
in Ovid’s Metam. 11, 194 f., since he also used Ovid in lines 407-8 
as already pointed out. Jortin noted the mistake in the name 
without accounting for it, adding merely “but it is doubtful 
whether this [Hesione] be the true sense of the place.” Miss 
Sawtelle also makes no attempt to explain Spenser’s error. Bembo’s 
ast above accounts for Spenser’s ‘But’ of 491. 

494. Their match in glorie. 

Spenser’s text had Bembo’s sociat quem gloria fortis, not societae 
gloria sortis as Ribbeck. Other forms proposed by Bembo were 
adopted by Ribbeck, as imexcussus (302) and torva . . . repul- 
sos (303). 

497. O! who would not recount the strong divorces. 

Based on another Bembo reading, talis divortia belli, adopted 
by Ribbeck. Spenser’s ‘Flames, weapons, wounds’ in the last 
line of the stanza is a translation of Bembo’s vulnera tela . 
ignes, with the words reversed so that the first might suggest ‘tynde’ 
that is, ‘kindled,’ needed for rime. 

505. For Ida selfe, in ayde of that fierce fight. 

The last of the line depends upon Bembo’s potens feritatis et, 
Ribbeck’s very different patens frondentibus (Heinsius) tpsa. 
Spenser also follows Bembo’s jugis ‘out of her mountains,’ and 
aequa altrix in ‘like a kindly nourse.’ His parenthetical ‘(for 
spight)’ is a rendering of cupidis in a bad sense. The last line 
of the stanza is original with Spenser. Jortin noted the incorrect 
accent of ‘Rhetaean,’ as of ‘Caphareus’ in 1. 586. Todd shows 
that in the first edition Spenser had put an accent over the first 
syllable of the first, as over the first syllable of ‘Nemaean’ in F.Q. 
VII, vii, 36. 
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513. Gainst which. 

Paraphrases /inc. . . contra, for the last of which Schrader 
suggested conto. 

519. As the great clap of thunder, which doth ryve. 

This and the next line translate and extend fulminibus caelo 
veluti fragor editus alto, where the first two and the last two words 
are Bembo readings. 

521-24. Based on lines 319-21 of the Latin, with Bembo’s 
super si classibus Argos (319), the first emended to asper by Haupt. 
So eripiat reditus ille ut (320) are Bembo’s instead of eriperet . . . 
alter in Ribbeck, as is imstet for instat. Even then the reading is 
quite free, as ‘cut the ships’ instead of ‘snatch away the return.’ 
Jortin called ‘defend The force of Vulcane’ “a Latinism and an 
elegant boldness. See also F.Q. LU, xii, 63.” ‘Defend’ here 
translates depellere ‘repell.’ 

525. Thus th’ one A®acide did his fame extend. 

Depends upon Hoc erat A1cides alter laetatus honore (322), some 
words with Bembo, instead of hos (Haupt) sedet (Ribbeck), voltu 
(some texts) honores (Ribbeck). 

526-8. Spenser translates and somewhat extends two Latin 
lines, beginning alter Dardanio fusis by Bembo, Dardaniaeque 
alter fuso by Ribbeck. Bembo is also responsible for victor lus- 
travit in the second line. The rendering is free, and Jortin notes 
that “Thrice is not in the original. Virgil affirms it indeed, 
4in. I, 487, contrary to Homer’s account of it.” Probably some 
such reference to the Aineid was in Spenser’s edition. 

529-36. No special departure from the received text. ‘False 
Ulysses’ is dolis Ithaci virtus, and ‘Dolons subtile surprysall’ 
is merely victorque Dolonis. ‘Boasts his good event’ depends on 
a free rendering of palladio jam laetatur ovans, the first word occur- 
ring in the second Aldine. Jortin, misled by Pallade of his text, 
says of the clause “This Spenser has omitted.” 

538. And blacke Laestrigones. 

Translates Bembo’s jamjamque Laestrygonas atros, the line 
varying much in various editions. Spenser has added ‘a people 
stout,’ for rime. The Laestrigones, an ancient people of Italy, 
are not mentioned by Miss Sawtelle. Spenser’s ‘doo... 
him affray’ (541) is made out of Bembo’s metuanda before Charybdis, 
not Zanclaea of Schrader. ‘Squalid lakes of Tartarie’ is a con- 
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densation of pallentesque lacus et squalida Tartara, and ‘griesly 
feends of hell’ is the poet’s addition. 

545-46. Spenser followed Bembo’s hic et Tantalei generis decus 
amplus Atrides (334), and makes a fairly close translation. Only 
‘bosts’ is general for assidet (335). His ‘Tliack posts’ (549) is a 
free rendering of Ericthonias . . . funditus arces (336), and ‘more 
dolorous’ (550) of Bembo’s gravius, Ribbeck’s Graius. ‘The 
Greekes themselves’ Spenser has supplied. 

552. In th’ Hellespont being nigh drowned all. 

Jortin rightly points out that “the Greeks suffered nothing 
in the Hellespont,” but it is scarcely fair to say " this translation 
is wide of the text,” except as it is a free rendering of Hellespontia- 
cis obiturus . . . undis (338). 

553-60. A favorite thought of the poets, freely extended from 
less than three lines of the original. ‘Loftie type of honour’ is Bem- 
bo’s decus only (342). 

561. Th’ Argolicke Power. 

If Spenser had Bembo’s vis Argoa before him, as is probable, 
he has translated it as if it were Argea (Argiva) ‘of Argos’ not ‘of 
Argo,’ a very natural rendering because of the context. Lines 
565-6 are wholly Spenser’s, doubtless extended because of his 
fondness for descriptions of the sea. His ‘Nereis to the seas’ 
is Bembo’s reading Nereis ad undas, later emended to ab unda 
by Paldamus. 

569-76. Generally a free paraphrase, with more concreteness 
than in the original. Thus “The heavens on everie side enclowded 
bee’ is for undique mutatur coeli nitor, the next three lines for 
omnia ventis, omnia turbinibus sunt anxia, while the last couplet 
is extended from about one line. 

575-84. Again Spenser delights to amplify the original, mak- 
ing his stanza out of less than three lines and a half. His text 
read corruere (351) with Bembo, not corripere, and venit (352) also, 
not ruere. The last four lines are almost wholly original. 

585-92. Based on four lines of the original, 354-7. The verb 
of the Latin sentence, immoritur, is used four times, accounting 
for ‘are sunk and drent’ (585), ‘are throwne’ (586), ‘in pieces rent’ 
(587), and ‘scattred’ (588). It is Spenser who has thrown the 
passage into the parallel clauses beginning ‘Some,’ while he has 
also added entirely lines 589-90. The Latin contained a number 
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of Bembo readings, most of which have been adopted by others. 
In this description of the storm, too, Spenser has extended fifteen 
lines (343-57) to thirty-two. The accent of ‘Caphareus’ (586)— 
see note on 508—may be accounted for by that of the Greek form 
anglicized in a natural manner. Spenser’s master Chaucer also 
used Latin or Greek forms with freedom, as in the case of Theseus 
in the Knight’s Tale. 

588. Hercaean shores unknowne. 

The expression “is pleasant enough,” says Jortin, “there 
being no such shores in rerum natura.”’ Spenser’s text read Her- 
aea . . . litora, for which Scaliger chose Aegea (Aegaea) from a 
Géttingen MS. and is followed by Ribbeck. The poet is pre- 
sumably responsible for ‘Hercaean,’ to which he has added ‘un- 
known,’ not for rime merely but to express his ignorance of the 
place. The only known Heraea of Bembo is a town in Arcadia. 
Miss Sawtelle has nothing on the name. 

593-600. A close rendering of an easily translated original. 
Line 597 is based on a reading Roma . . . suscipit (Bembo), not 
suspicit later suggested by Heinsius. Both 596-7 depend upon the 
one clause. On ‘Horatii that in vertue did excell’ Jortin remarks, 
“Virtus is not virtue here but valour,” forgetting that Spenser’s 
use was very common in Elizabethan English. 

601-8. The stanza makes no considerable additions to the 
Latin. Bembo’s moritura Camilli (362), adopted by Ribbeck, 
accounts for the reference to that hero, at least two texts reading 
Metelli while others have no name. Spenser has extended devotum 
to a line and a half (603-4), possibly with bellis, the text of the 
time, later emended to éellus by Wakefield. ‘A gulph most hide- 
ous’ is Bembo’s gurgitis haustus, Heyne emending to gurgitis unda. 
Spenser’s gulph as ‘that which swallows or engulfs’ is good Eliza- 
bethan usage, but ‘T’ appease the Powers’ is his own addition. 
The last line disregards Latin 366, and merely extends the account 
of Mucius Scaevola according to the well-known story. Miss 
Sawtelle again does not mention the classical name. 

609-16. Follows Culex 367-71 with various differences. The 
two lines to Curius depend upon hic Curius clarae socius virtutis 
only. Spenser’s ‘stout Flaminius’ employs the name in Bembo’s 
and most texts, Caecilius having first been proposed by Nicholas 
Loensis, and adopted by Ribbeck as the historical hero of the 
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event. Jortin, with the older text before him also, explains that 
flammae “is metaphorical; and the sense is that he boldly run 
into danger and lost his life.” 

The last four lines also depend upon some early readings, as 
Bembo’s illic Scipiadaeque duces devota where Haupt omitted illic 
and added quorum after duces. Otherwise the original is itself 
obscure, Haupt placing 369 after 371 in an effort at coherence. 
Spenser’s lines also suffer and are less clear than in any other part 
of the poem. What, for, instance, is the syntax of ‘Trembling 
their forces’ (616)? 

617-24. Freely rendered and enlarged from Culex 372-5. 
Bembo’s readings viduos (373), maxima (374), discernit (375) may 
be seen, where Ribbeck has vacuos, maxime (Schrader), discernis 
(Schrader). 

625-34. Several points in the stanza explained by the early 
readings, as Spenser’s ‘Me’ from Bembo’s me where Ribbeck reads 
jam before dicere (376). ‘Cruell fiends of hell’ translates Latin 
Poenae, while ‘Girt with long snakes and thousand yron chaynes’ 
is extended from vinctae (Bembo) verberibus, Ribbeck’s vitae. 
“Through doome of that their cruell Judge’ is Bembo’s saevo . 
ab judice, Ribbeck’s saevae . . . sub (Scaliger) judice (377). 
Finally, Spenser’s ‘intollerable cares’ is Bembo’s nec tolerabilibus 
curis (379), emended by Ribbeck to sed tu mobilibus. 

633-40. A fairly close rendering, with Bembo’s quae tamen ut 
vanis dimittens (380), to which Spenser has added the new line 
635. The last clause of the last line is also original, and the lines 
are read in the original order. 

641-48. Culex 385-9, with Bembo’s ubi, Spenser’s ‘when’ of 
the first line, Ribbeck’s ibi. ‘The sloathfull fit of lifes sweete 
rest’ is finely put for the simple inertia vitae of the original. ‘Won- 
drous cares His inly grieved minde’ depends on interius graviter 
mentem aeger (Bembo), where for the last two words Ribbeck 
reads regementem. ‘Full sore opprest’ (643), ‘which deeply was 
imprest’ (645), ‘as through their might’ (647) are added for rime 
and force. 

649-56. Four lines of the original (390-3) extended to eight, 
mainly by making the picture more concrete. Lines 651-2 are 
made out of hunc et in orbem destinat. 
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657-64. Extended from three lines, parts of 395-8, with no 
differences from the received text. 

665-73. The first line wholly Spenser’s, after which he ar- 
ranges the flowers in his own order, entirely omitting the first 
mentioned, the acanthus. For description of the ‘Rose’ Spenser 
had Bembo’s crescit rubicunda colore (399), where Ribbeck has 
crescens pudibunda rubore, the last by Wakefield. The ‘Lilly’ 
is introduced from Culex 403, after which Spenser goes back to the 
‘Violet,’ with ‘belowe’ for rime. Then he takes the ‘Marigolde’ 
from Culex 405, Bembo’s chrysanthus emended to chrysanthes by 
Scaliger, and ‘Rosemarie,’ with ‘cherefull’ from mon avia cura, 
the last emended to turba by Heinsius. 

On ‘Spartan mirtle’ (669) Jortin comments, “Spartica myrtus, 
which whatever it be is not Spartan.” He then notes truly enough 
that Spenser’s ‘whence sweet gumb doth flowe’ “is an insertion 
of his own.” As to ‘Spartan’ it is a translation of the Bembo text 
Spenser had before him, spartica myrtus, later emended by Scaliger 
to Parthica which would correspond more nearly with the Persian 
origin of the plant. 

To the ‘Hyacinthe’ Spenser has added the epithet ‘purple,’ 
and for rime the flower ‘Costmarie,’ cultivated in English gar- 
dens for the fragrance of its leaves. His ‘Saffron’ is the Latin 
crocus, often called saffron in England, and the description fol- 
lows the original, as in general does the description of the ‘ Lawrell.’ 
The latter is based on Phoebi surgens decus, where Spenser has 
omitted surgens and added ‘toyle’ for rime. Jortin is quite unfair 
in saying, “ Nothing like this in the Latin.” 

673-80. Spenser followed the ‘Rhododaphne’ with ‘the Sabine 
flower,’ as Culex 403 had already been used before. Of his ‘ Match- 
ing the wealth of th’ ancient Frankincence’ Jortin says, “A strange 
translation,” quoting the Latin with Sabinis at the end of the 
line. But Spenser’s text read Sabina (Bembo) agreeing with 
herba, so that the only objection that can be urged is his direct 
union of ¢uris and priscis, no very great matter. In ‘And pallid 
Yvie, building his owne bowre,’ he has translated only part of 
the line, transferring pallente (405) from the berries (corymbo) to 
the plant itself, and adding the last phrase for rime. 

Of line 676, ‘And Box, yet mindfull of his olde offence,’ Jortin 
scornfully remarks, “Thus anything may be made out of any- 
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thing,’’ again with little justice. The poet required a rime for 
‘frankincence,’ and instead of translating ‘mindful of the Libyan 
king’ used another allusion to the story of King Bocchus of Mau- 
retania who, to purchase peace from the Romans, gave up his own 
son Jugurtha. Todd quotes Heyne as explaining that the plant 
was believed to have been named from the Libyan king. Spenser 
has assumed this knowledge on the part of his readers and thus 
gained his needed rime. 

Spenser’s ‘lucklesse paramour’ describing the ‘Red Amaranth- 
us’ is his own, nothing appearing in the original but the name of the 
plant. Possibly an English common name of the flower, Jove- 
lies-bleeding, may have suggested Spenser’s descriptive phrase. 
His ‘Oxeye still greene’ is Bembo’s emendation buphthalmus ‘ox- 
eye,’ where Ribbeck has bumastus. ‘Bitter Patience,’ too, is 
based on Bembo’s picris ‘bitter lettuce,’ where most editions had 
pinus and Salmasius later suggested tinmus. Spenser omits the 
descriptive semper florida, perhaps because it was too near the 
‘still greene’ of the first of the line, Latin virens. The last two 
lines are a general treatment of the Narcissus story, without 
close translation of the Latin. 

681-8. The first four lines are a paraphrase and extension of 
Culex 410, while the last two are very general for 411-2, with 
Bembo’s format quod, Ribbeck’s firmat quod, and possibly eulogium 
where Ribbeck reads elogium.* The last two lines are also a free 
rendering of the Latin. 

OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 
Western Reserve University. 




















Beowulf Uses of the Verb “Geweorban” 


BEOWULF 1598, 1996, 2026; USES OF THE IMPERSONAL 
VERB GEWEORPAN 


Each of the three passages, Beowulf 1598, 1996, 2026, illus- 
trates a different and rather distinct use of geweorban as an imper- 
sonal verb. It is the object of this note, not so much to discuss 
the various interpretations that have been proposed for these 
passages, as to assemble the material that may help to an inter- 
pretation. A careful consideration of the context, in each case, 
leads to a fairly sure inference of the general idea expressed by 
the impersonal verb and its adjuncts. It may be expected, then, 
that some of the interpretations proposed by Beowulf scholars 
will find support in the material here collected. I have no new 
interpretations to suggest differing from those given by many of 
the later editors and annotators of the Beowulf; I have endeavored 
rather to present material that may furnish a sure basis for a correct 
interpretation of the passages." 


I 
I consider first line 1598. The line with context, 1594b-1599, 
reads as follows: 
Blonden-feaxe 
gomele ymb gédne ongeador spr&con, 
pet hig pes exbelinges eft ne wéndon 
pet hé sige-hrépig sécean cOme 
mérne péoden, pa pes monige gewearp 
pet hine séo brimwylf Aabroten* hefde 
Here it is evident that the impersonal verb is used with the 
accusative of the person and the genitive of the thing. In illus- 
tration of this passage I begin with examples in which the meaning 
of the verb is plain and unmistakable. 
pi gewearp pim hlaford and pim hyrigmannum wip 4num 
peninge. Thorpe, Amalecta Anglo-Saxonica (1834), p. 68. Here 
the meaning is plainly, agree with, make a bargain with. The dative 
expresses the parties to the agreement. The following example 
has the dative to express the parties to the agreement and the 
genitive with a clause to express the thing agreed upon: gewearp 


‘Cf. Hall, J. L., Johns Hopkins University Circulars, Vol. 6, pp. 32-33. 
2MS. abreoten. 
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him* and pam folce on Lindesige anes, paet hi hine horsian scolde 
and syppan ealle etgedere faran and hergian. Chron. 1014 
(Earle, 151.1). When both parties to the agreement are expressed 
by the same word the accusative seems to be used: Ac swibe 
hradlice paes pe hi pes geworden hafde. Chron. 918 (MSS. 
Cott. Tib. B. I. Cott. Tib. A VI). The verb may also express 
agreement, not between opposite or contending parties, but agree- 
ment or concord among friends or those of the same party, resolu- 
tion to doa thing. Here we find the accusative of the person and 
the genitive of the thing; and gewearp pa senatos him betweonum 
gif hie mon priddan sipe oferwunne paet mon ealle Cartania towurpe b 
(Igitur cum senatus delendam Carthaginem censuisset) Orosius,* 

210,15. Compare Orosius 178, 7, where the verbal expression 

translates decreverunt.’ Similar to these examples, in expressing 

consensus of opinion, resolution,® is the following: 





pa gewearp fisic pet wé woldon sw 
drihten Adrifan, of phim déoran him 
Satan 256-7 
Old Saxon has the same construction, expressing the same idea; 
for example, 
thea gumon alle giward 
that sie ina gihdbin te hérdston 
gikurin ina te kuninge 
Heliand 2883-5 
A consideration of the context of Beowulf 1599 in the light of 
the material brought together above makes it apparent that the 
idea expressed by the impersonal verb is consensus of opinion. 
“Many agreed in thinking (It was the opinion of many) that the 
seawolf had destroyed him.” 


II 


Ic pé lange bed 
pet pi pone wel-g&st wihte ne grétte 
léte Sap-Dene sylfe geweorban 
giibe wip Grendel. 1994b-1997a. 


* Cnut. 

*Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, Oxford, 1865. 

* Thorpe, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, London, 1861, Vol. I, p. 193. 

*Sweet, King Alfred’s Orosius, London, 1883. 

7Cf. Oros. 208, 28; 280, 20. 

*The idea of determimation, resolution by a single person seems to be 
expressed in the following: 


so 
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In this passage the impersonal verb is used with /étan. ‘As 
far as the impersonal verb is concerned, we might consider this as 
an example of the use discussed above, where we have the parties 
to an agreement expressed by the accusative, and the thing agreed 
upon (or concerning which an agreement is made) by the genitive, 
a use well illustrated by Orosius, 204, 23, pa hie nanre sibbe gewearp 
(Latin, sed infecto pacis negotio). The expression in Beowulf 
1997 might, then, be translated, “I long besought thee to let the 
South Danes themselves come to terms in the war against Grendel.” 
This is Sievers’ interpretation;’ he proposes the translation, ‘Du 
solitest die Siid Diinen selbst iiber die bekampfung Grendels einig 
werden lassen.” We find, however, that these two verbs (ge- 
weorpan l#@tan) are used together in Middle English, Middle High 
German, Mittelniederlindisch, and Modern Dutch; it will be 
well, therefore, to consider this idiom in these languages in con- 
nection with Beowulf 1997, which affords, I believe, the only 
example of its use in Anglo-Saxon. 

In Middle English the idiom is rather common; I give below 
some examples: Marthe havep hire mester, letep hire iwurben, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 414. He lette pe kyng al yworpe and to Rome 
ajeyn drow3. Robert of Gloucester, p. 67. 

Loue hem and lakke hem nouste, late god take the veniaunce 


Theigh thei done yuel, late thou god y-worthe 
Piers Ploughman B. 6, 227-8. 


For-thi I conseille alle the comune to lat the catte worthe 
Pr. Pl. B. Prol. 187.% 

In all these passages the meaning plainly is, let one alone, 
leave the matter to one. 

For the idiom in Middle High German, see Benecke und Miiller, 
W orterbuch, where the following examples are given, l4zent in ge- 
werden: iiberlasst ihn sich selbst, lasst ihn in ruhe, Erlésung 6038. 
Swie du sie niht gewerden l4st. Erlésung 5147. 

Cosijn, Anteekeningen op den Beowulf, p. 30, calls attention 
to the expression Jaten geworden in Mittelniederlindisch" and 





pzt he costode cyning alwihta Sat. 669. 
*Paul und Braune, Beitr. 12, 97. 
1° Cf. Pr. Pl. B. 6, 84; C. 11,163. For other examples see Maetzner, s. v. 
yewurpen, 3. 
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refers to Verdam, Middelnederlandsch Woordenboek, II, 1890. 
Verdam gives as equivalents in Modern Dutch, laten begaan, 
laten geworden, laten betijen, zijn gang laten gaan. Among the 
quotations illustrating the idiom are the following: Laet mi 
metten doden gewerden, ic salne doen wreken. Lanc. III, 13673. 
Laet mi selven ghewerden Pass. W24d. Wat God wille doen 
metti laet hem ghewerden wat si Dyst. Cat. II, 12. Dat wi Gode 
ghewerden laten ons selfs ende alre dinc Ruusb. 2, 195." 

A comparison of these examples from Middle English, Middle 
High German, and Mittelniederlindisch” with the expression in 
Beowulf leads, I believe, to the conclusion that the idiom in ques- 
tion was in use in Anglo-Saxon, and that we have an example of it 
in Beowulf 1997. That we have no other examples in Anglo-Saxon 
is probably purely accidental; the frequent use of the idiom in 
Middle English shows this. We are justified, then, in proposing, 
as Cosijn™ does, as a translation of this passage, “that you leave 
to the South Danes themselves the war against Grendel” or 
“that you let the South-Danes alone in their war against Grendel.” 


{Il 


Sio geh&ten [is] 
geong, gold-hroden, gladum suna Frédan; 
{hjafap pes geworden wine Scyldinga, 
rices hyrde, ond pet réd talab, 
pet hé mid p¥ wife wel-f@hpa dé@l 
secca gesette. 2024b-2029a. 
I consider last Beowulf 2027, 
hafap pes geworden wine Scyldinga. 
The nearest parallel to this in Anglo-Saxon is Andreas 307, 
hii gewearp bé pees, wine léofesta, 
pet bi s®@beorgas sécan woldes, etc. 


In this passage the verb is plainly impersonal, with accusative of 
the person and genitive of the thing followed by a clause. We 


"“Geweorpan létan, laten begaan, niet tusschen beide komen, is vol- 
komen mul. laten geworden.” 

4 Compare with the last two examples the quotation from Piers Pl. given 
above. 

4 Modern Dutch also has the idiom, iemand laten geworden, to let one 
alone, to let one have his own way. 

4 “Tat gij de Zuid-Denen zelve den strijd tegen Grendel liet uitvechten”’ 
(Anteek. p. 30). 
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may, therefore, infer that the parallel passage in Beowulf has the 
same construction. As far as I am able to discover, these are the 
only passages in Anglo-Saxon that show just this construction. 
The idiom is well illustrated and its meaning clearly shown in 
Old High German. There are four examples in Otfried. 

Thiu hiun warun filu fr6, giwerden mohta sin es thé 


sie habetun th4r selbon krist ther alles blides furista ist. 
II, 8, 9, (Marriage at Cana) 


Wola thaz githfgini thaz néz tho thaz gisfdili 

thia sfiazi sines mfiases giwerdan mohta sie thes. 
IV, 9, 20 (Christ eats the passover 
with his disciples.) 


So sie thar tho g4zun thie in themo gr&se sazun 
ioh mannilih thar s4t ward, so sie thes brétes giward. 
ITI, 6, 44. (Feeding of the five thousand) 
Thie langum ziti krist gis&h, ioh ouh selbo zi imo sprah 
ob inan giwurti thaz er heil wurti? 
III, 4, 19, (Healing of the man at the pool of 
Bethesda). 
Graff, Sprachschatz I, 992, puts the first three of these cases under 
the strong verb gawerdan (angels. geweorthan, alts. giwerthan), with 
the remark “ ‘mih gawirdit thes’ gehért doch wohl hieher.” Kelle 
in the glossary of his edition of Otfried has the following: giwirdit 
[st. v.], es liistet; ich habe a) Verlangen; b) Freude; c. acc. der 
Person und a) gen. der sache. II, 8, 9,: die Brautleute bei der 
Hochzeit von Kana konnte dessen geliisten, sie konnten ihre 
Freude daran haben, dass Christus in ihrer Mitte sass. IV, 9, 
20; die Jiinger konnten erfreut, stolz darauf sein, dass sie mit 
Christo assen. ITI, 6, 44; wenn sie nach dem Brode Verlangen 
trugen. ITI, 4, 20. ob ihn geliistete dessen, ob er darnach Verlangen 
triige. 

Piper, in his Glossar gives the following: giuuerdan st. v. umpers. 
mit Acc. d. Pers. es verlangt mich nach, ich habe Freude an; a. mit 
dem Gen. d. S IT, 8, 9. IV, 9, 20; 3.s. praet. i. ITT 6.44.-b. mit abh. 
Satze: 3.s. praet. III,4,20. Schade, Alideutsches W orterbuch, p. 277, 
has: giwérdan ahd., mhd. gewerden st. v. abl. 1 umpers. m. Acc. 
u. Gen. gefallen: mih giwirdit des Zu wérd dignus. Wackernagel, 
Altdeutsches Handworterbuch, p. 110, has, gewérden, gewerthen, 
ahd. giwerdan, stv. unpersoenl. m. acc. u. gen. gefallen; eu wért. 


“ Piper, Paul, Otfrids Evangelienbuch, II Theil, 1884, p. 579. 
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All this plainly establishes, for Old High German, as the mean- 
ing of the idiom under consideration, it pleases me, suits me with 
respect to this; I desire it. In the want of examples in Anglo- 
Saxon sufficient to establish clearly the meaning of the idiom, the 
evidence from Old High German becomes of great significance for 
the light it throws upon the passages from Beowulf (1.2027) and 
Andreas (1.307) quoted above. In view of this, I suggest as a 
translation of Beowulf 2024b-2029a, “She, young, gold-adorned, 
hath been promised (betrothed) to the gracious son of Froda; 
this hath pleased the friend of the Scyldings, guardian of the realm, 
and he counteth it good policy, that he with the woman hath set- 
tled many feuds, strifes.”” It will be noticed that the translation 
suggested does not differ essentially from that already proposed 
by several editors and translators; but what I have brought together 
here establishes, I trust, this rendering on firm ground. 

For Andreas 307-310 I suggest, “How hath it pleased (suited) 
thee, dearest friend, that thou, deprived of treasure, wouldst seek 
the sea-hills, the bounds of the ocean-currents, over the cold cliffs 
approach a ship.” 

FRANK G. HUBBARD. 
University of Wisconsin. 





























A Civic “Triumph” Circa 1711 


A CIVIC “TRIUMPH” CIRCA 1700 


After reading the fulsome compliments with which the. descrip- 
tive pamphlets of the xv century Lord Mayors’ Shows are filled, 
one finds a certain relief in turning to the reverse side of the medal; 
and if the glories of the civic “triumphs” are exaggerated by their 
authors, the other extreme is reached in two volumes, the rarity 
of which is sufficient excuse for reprinting passages dealing with 
the Lord Mayor’s installation and the ceremonies which attended 
this annual event at the end of the xvm century. 

First, however, let us stop a moment over references to the 
“triumphs” of the reign of Charles II, which are uncolored by the 
prejudice of fond authors. Both Pepys and Evelyn saw the 1660 
show; the attitude of the former is reflected by Ward and Henley 
half a century later. Under date of 29 October 1660, Evelyn 
notes:! “Going to London, my Lord Maior’s shew stopped me 
in Cheapside; one of ye pageants represented a greate wood, with 
ye royal oake and historie of his Majesty’s miraculous escape at 
Boscobel.”” Pepys writes: . . . had a very good place to see 
the pageants which were many, and I believe good, for such kind 
of things, but in themselves but poor and absurd.’* The next 
year, on 29 October, the mayor returned to the old custom of 
going to Westminster by river, and Evelyn witnessed the progress; 
“T saw,” he writes,’ “the Lord Maior passe in his water triumph 
to Westminster, being the first solemnity of the nature after 20 
yeares.’”’ He mentions the show for 1662 under 29 October 


1 Diary, edited by William Bray (London, 1879) ii, p. 118. For further 
descriptions of this show, see Fairhold, Lord Mayor’s Pageants (London, 1843) 
pt. i, p. 68; pt. ii, p. 87; J. G. Nichols, London Pageants (London, 1831) p. 108. 
The show—written by John Tatham—is described in two different contem- 
porary pamphlets: copies of one may be found in the Guildhall and Cambridge 
University Libraries; copies of the other are in the British Museum (113. 
l. 13) and the Bodleian (Gough Lond. 122.12). 

* Diary,.edited by H. B. Wheatley (London, 1893-99) i, p. 270. 

* Diary, ii, p. 137. Cf. Fairholt, p. 68; J. G. Nichols, p. 108; Genileman’s 
Magazine, XCIV, ii, p. 516. The descriptive pamphlet, entitled London’s 
Tryumphs, by Tatham, is in both the Guildhall and British Museum Libraries; 
it has been reprinted in Heath, Some Account of the Worshipful Company of 
Grocers (3rd ed., London, 1869) appendix, p. 475 f. 

‘ Diary, ii, p. 153. For further information concerning this show—also 
by Tatham—see Nichols, p. 109; Fairholt, p. 71. The descriptive pamphlet 
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“was my Lo. Maior’s show,” he writes, “with a number of sump- 
tuous pageants, speeches and verses. I was standing in an house 
in Cheapside against the place prepar’d for their Ma“. The 
Prince and heire of Denmark was there but not our King.” Pepys 
writes, under the date of 29 October 1663 “The dinner, it 
seems, is made by the Mayor and two Sheriffs for the time being, 
the Lord Mayor paying one half and they the other. And the 
whole, Proby says, is reckoned to come to about 7 or £800 at most 

.® I... took coach and through Cheapside, and there 
saw the pageants, which were very silly ...” He did not 
see the show in 1664, but his “boy and three mayds went out.”’ 
Evelyn rather enjoyed himself this year.’ “Oct. 29, 1664. Was 
ye most magnificent triumph by water and land of ye Lord Mayor. 
I din’d at Guild-hall at ye upper table .... The feast was 
said to cost £1000. I slipt away in ye crowd, and came home 
late.”’ 





is in the British Museum and the Bodleian; it must not be confused with Aqua 
Triumphalis, describing a water show with pageantic features which took place 
on 23 August 1662, when the King and Queen visited the City. Three copies 
of this show—also by Tatham—are in the Bodleian; one is in the Guildhall, and 
one in the British Museum. 

§ Diary, iii, p. 322. For further description of this year’s show, see Nichols, 
p. 109; Fairholt, p. 71. The descriptive pamphlet by Tatham, entitled Lon- 
dinium Triumphans, is in the Guildhall. 

*The pageant when Sir Christopher Draper was inaugurated in 1566, 
cost £18 [cf. Malcolm, Londinium Redivivoum (London, 1803-07) ii, pp. 42, 43— 
citing the Ironmongers’ books. This, of course, does not include the dinner.] 
The books of the Drapers’ Company show that in 1516 the sum of £13, 4s. 7 d. 
was paid toward “Sir Laurens Aylmer’s pageant” (Herbert, History of the Liv- 
ery Companies (London, 1836) i, p. 457]. 

A rare volume in the Fairholt Collection at the Society of Antiquaries 
(A Particular Account of the Solemnities used at the Coronation of his Sacred 
Majesty King George II (Our late most Gracious Sovereign) and of his Royal 
Consort Queen Carolina, On Wednesday the 11th of October, 1727. Also... 
an account of their Majesties Entertainment at Guildhall, on the Lord Mayor’s 
Day following. London . . . 1760) gives a full account of the reception of 
George IT and his Queen by Sir Edward Becher, Lord Mayor-elect of London, 
on 30 October 1727. After the royal family had witnessed the procession from 
a balcony near Bow Church, they went to dine at the Guildhall; the banquet 
on this occasion cost £4889, 4 s. (An itemized account may be found in the 
volume cited above, pp. 54-56.) 

" Diary, ii, p. 172. The descriptive pamphlet for 1664 (by Tatham) is 
in the Guildhall, the Bodleian and the British Museum. For further reference 
to this “triumph,” see Nichols and Fairholt, loc. cit. 
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After 1671 the London shows for ten years were written by 
Thomas Jordan. His enthusiasm for his productions is good to 
hear, and before we turn to the satirists, let us glance at his dis- 
cription of the London crowd as he sees it, gathered to witness 
the “triumph” in 1679.8 “His Lordship . . . proceedeth through 
a tumultuous Torrent of crouding People, which to describe is 
so numerous and various, that it would exceed the full length of a 
Show in the Description. 

“But in brief they were shows to one another, the disorder’d 
People below in the street was an excellent Scene of confusion 
to the spectators above in the Belconies (sic), who like Waves of 
the Sea did in continual agitation roul over one another’s necks 
like Billows in the Ocean, and the Gallantry above were as plea- 
surable a sight to the spectators below, where hundreds of various 
defensive postures were screw’d, for prevention of the fiery serpents 
and Crackers that instantly assaulted the Perukes of the Gallants, 
and the Merkins of the Madams. In that scene below, I saw a 
fellow carried in a throng of Squeezers, upon men’s backs like 
a Pageant for the space of thirty yards; in all which time, being a 
somewhat oversensible of his Elevation, strutted, cock’d his Bea- 
ver, and rid in Triumph, ’till at last a new provocation of diversion 
separating the shoulders of his supporters, drop’d him in a dismal 
dirty kennel... .”” 4 

The fact that Ward and Henley seem to echo each other, is 
probably due to the resemblance which the shows of the period 
bore to each other; and this resemblance may be accounted for 
partly by the fact that the same “properties” were paraded year 
after year in the annual procession. After speech died out; of 
the “triumphs” with Elkanah Settle’s show for 1702" the civic 
festivals degenerated to mere processions, sometimes without any 
pageantic features at all; and the slight originality of the City 
Poet was removed from them. 

*Taken from London in Luster, Jordan’s pamphlet for this year. The 
original may be found in the Bodleian, the British Museum, the Guildhall and 
the Harvard University Libraries. It is reprinted by Heath, op. cit., pp. 518 f. 
Cf. also Fairholt, p. 90 f; J. G. Nichols, p. 112. 

*An account of this pageant can be found in the Domestick Intelligence: 
or News both from City and Country Impartially Related, no. 34, Fryday, October 
31, 1679. 


1° His show for 1708 was not produced, on account of the death of Queen 
Anne’s husband. 
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The fourth edition of The London Spy appeared in 1709; the only 
copy I have seen is treasured in the library of the Guildhall at 
London. The volume should be reprinted; despite its satire and 
exaggeration—which are obvious—-the book gives a vivid picture 
of life in London about 1700; and the fascination of Hogarth 
and Cruikshank is in its pages." 

“ . . . When the Morning came that my Lord-Mayor and 
his Attendants were to take their Amphibious Journey to West- 
minster-Hall, where his Lordship, according to the Custom of 
his Ancestors, was by a Kiss of Calves-Leather, to make a fair 
Promise to Her Majesty,” I equip’d my Carcase in order to bear 
with little Damage, the Hustles and Affronts of the unmannerly 
Mobility . . . my Friend and I. . . ventured to move towards 
Cheapside, where I thought the Triumphs would be most Visible, 
and the Rabble most Rude, looking upon the Mad Frolicks and 
Whimsies of the Latter to be altogether as Diverting (provided 
a Man takes Care of the Danger) as the solemn Grandure and 
Gravity of the Former .... The Balconies were hung with 
Old Tapstery, and Turky-work Table-Cloths, for the cleanly 
Leaning of the Ladies, with whom they were chiefly fill’d . 

the Windows of each House, from the top to the bottom, 
being stuff’d with Heads, Pil’d one upon another like Skulls in a 
Charnel-House . . . . Whilst my Friend and I were thus staring 
at the Spectators much more than the Show, the Pageants were 
advanc’d within our view, upon which such a Tide of Mob over- 
flow’d the Place we stood in, that the Women cry’d out for Room, 
the Children for Breath, and every Man, whether Citizen or 
Foreigner, strove very hard for his Freedom.” For my own part, 
I thought my Intrails would have come out of my Mouth . 
I was almost squeezed as flat as a Napkin in a Press, that I heartily 
would have join’d with the Rabble to have cry’d Liberty, Liberty. 
In this Pageant was a Fellow Riding a Cock-Horse upon a Lion, 


T quote from Edward Ward, The London Spy (fourth edition, London, 
1709) p. 293 f. The show which he describes is, I believe, the show for 1699. 

2 This suggests that if the Show were that of 1699—and the description 
resembles this more closely than any other—the account was written 
after Anne came to the throne. 

8 This is interesting, as showing that a good part of the crowd followed 
the pageants—and, if there were speaking, could have heard more than the 
words spoken at one stand. 
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but without either Boots or Spurs .... At the Base of the 
Pedestal were seated four Figures, representing, according to my 
most Rational Conjecture, the four Principal Vices of the City, 
viz. Fraud, Usury, Seeming-Sanctity, and Hypocrisie: As soon 
as this was past, the Industrious Rabble, who hate Idleness, had 
procur’d a Dead Cat . . . cover’d all o’er with Dirt, Blood and 
Nastiness, in which pickle she was handed about by the Babes 
of Grace, as an Innocent Diversion; every now and then being 
toss’d into the Face of some Gaping Booby or other. . . . By that 
time this Sport had gone a little about, crying out, No Squibs, 
no Squibs, another Pageant approach’d us, wherein an Old Fellow 
sat in a Blue Gown, Dress’d up like a Country School-Master, 
only he was Arm’d with a Sythe instead of a Birch-Rod, by which 
I understood this Figure represented Time, which was design’d, 
as I suppose, to put the City in mind how apt they are to abuse 
the Old Gentlemen, and not dispose of him to such Good Uses as 
the Laws of God, and the Laws of Man require, but Trifle their 
Time away in those three Vanities which were represented by 
the three Figures under the Dome, viz. Falsehood, Pride and 
Incontinency, which are chiefly owing to the other four Figures, 
the Angels representing as I suppose, the City’s Imprudence, 
Impatience, Intemperance, and Inhumanity. ... A third pa- 
geant was advanc’d forward, which appear’d to the Sight much 
Richer than the rest: What think you, says my Friend, of these 
Emblems? I think, said I, the chief Figure in it represents, as 
I imagine, a Lady of Pleasure, being Drest in much Costlier 
Robes than the other Female Representatives. .. . 

“In every Interval between Pageant and Pageant the Mob 
had still a new Project to put on Foot. By this time they had 
got a piece of Cloth of a Yard or more Square, this they dipt in 
the Kennel, till they had made it fit for their purpose, then toss’d 
it about, expanding it self in the Air, and falling on the Heads of 
two or three at once, made ’em look like so many Bearers under a 
Pall, every one lugging a several way to get it off his Head... . 
By that time Forty or Fifty of the heedless Spectators were made 
as Dirty as so many Scavengers, the fourth Pageant was come up, 
which was a most Stately, Rich and Noble Chariot, made of 
Slit-Deal and Paste-Board, and in it sitting a Woman representing 
(as I fancy) the Whore of Babylon, drawn by two . dats. . 
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and upon the backs of them two Figures representing Jealousie 
and Revenge; her Attendance (sic) importing the Miseries that 
follow her; and the Kettle-Drums and Trumpets serve to show 
that wheresoe’er she comes ‘tis with Terror and Amazement. 

“ ... The fifth Pageant mov’d forward, wherin all sorts 
of Trades were represented; a Man Working at a Tobacco Engine, 
as if he was Cutting of Tobacco, but often did not; a Woman Turn- 
ing of a Wheel, asif she Spun, but did not; a Boy as if he was a Dress- 
ing of an Old Woman’s Hat, but was not; which was design’d, as I 
suppose, to Reflect upon the Frauds and Failings of the City Tra- 
ders, and show that they often pretend to Do what they Do not, 
and to Be what they are not, and will Say what they Think not, 
and will Think what they Say not, and that the World might see 
there are Cheats in all Trades. 

“The Bully Cits March’d after in a Throng, 
Huzza’d by th’ Mob, as Drum’d and Pip’d along; 
Whilst Wise Spectators did their Pomp disdain 
And with Contempt behold the Dragling Train.” 

This is perhaps a satirical description of the show which Settle 
planned for 1699%—which it strongly resembles. The first of 
the five pageants on this occasion was called The Triumphs of 
Honour, whence Triumph spoke; then came The Temple of Time, 
where Time was attended by Truth, Humility, Constancy, and 
others. His immediate attendants bore mottoes. In the third 
pageant, The Palace of Pleasure, Flora, surrounded by Ceres, 
Vertumna and Pomona—with Joy, Harmony, Love and Felicity 
in the background—awaited the mayor’s approach; the fourth 
pageant, The Chariot of St. Katharine, was drawn by goats, the 
supporters of the Company’s arms; the Saint was attended by 
Faith and Piety—Victory and Peace blew trumpets, and the chario- 
teer was Conduct. The fifth pageant was called The Factory of 


“4 The Triumphs of London, For the Inauguration of the Right Honourable 
Sir Richard Levett, Kt., Lord Mayor of the City of London. Containing a 
Description of the Pageants together with the Publick Speeches, and the whole 
Solemnity of the Day. Performed on Monday, the 30th Day of October, Anno 
1699. All set forth at the proper Cost and Charge of the Honourable Company 
of Haberdashers. London . . . MDCXCIX. (Copies of this pamphlet are 
in the Guildhall and British Museum.) Cf. Fairholt, p. 115; J. G. Nichols, 
p. 119; (the latter does not mention the author of the show); and F. C. Brown, 
Elkanah Settle, his Life and Works (Chicago, 1910). The shows by Settle are 


outlined in the back of this book. 
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Commerce; in it Commerce presided over many shops, and papers 
of tobacco were distributed to the people as the big platform moved 
along. (It may be noted that the distribution of tobacco was not 
a direct trade advertisement for the Haberdashers.) 

If Ward had this show in mind, he seems to have written his 
account of it after Anne came to the throne; for the Mayor, with 
a “‘Kiss of Calves-Leather” made a “fair Promise to Her Majesty.” 

The Lord Mayor’s Shew: or, the City in its Glory. Now first 
published from an Original Manuscript of the late ingenious and 
facetious Orator, John Henley, M. A. (London, n. d.) is the title 
of another rare pamphlet describing the shows of the early xvi 
century Mayors.“ One or two extracts will suffice to show the 
spirit of the writer. ‘Pageants of a Man upon a Lion, without 
Boots or Spurs, which is a City striving to jocky a Court; one in 
a blue Gown with a Scythe, for Time, to shew, they only use him 
for the Crop. Two more, in the Shape of Women, and another, 
with three at Work to do nothing, were the emblems of London, 
with Images about them dedicated to Reformation, and the 
Million Canaille dragling after, like an Army of Rats bewitched, 
following the Pyed Piper.’"© “On that Day, the two Giants 
have the Priviledge, if they think it proper, to walk out and keep 
Holiday; one on each Side of the Great Horse would aggrandize 
the Solemnity, Shew consisting often in Bulk... .’’ " There 
is no mention of the giants—which often accompanied the Lord 
Mayor’s procession, and came to it from the earlier “‘ Midsummer 
Show” and “Royal-Entry”—in Ward; and there seem to have 
been no giants in the 1699 show; so we may assume that Henley 
is giving a composite picture of this institution."* His oration 
is cited by Fairholt,* who describes it as intended to make the 
town merry at the expense of the citizens, and dates it 1730. 

% This is in the British Museum [605. d. 29 (7)]. The title-page contains 
the text: “Surely every Man walketh in a vain Shew.” Psalm xxxix: 6. 
This prepares us for a treatment of the civic “triumph” not unlike Ward’s. 

“Op. cit., p. 16. (This should be p. 17; by a printer’s error, the pagina- 
tion, repeating 16, begins over again at 10 and continues to 15.) 

" Ibid., p. 10 (p. 18). 

18 Two “large Carv’d Figures being a Merman and Mermaid, the Suppor- 
ters of the Companies Arms, properly Colour’d,” floated on the water in 1700, 
when Sir Thomas Abney of the Fishmongers Company was installed. (The 
descriptive pamphlet of this show is in the Guildhall; cf. Brown, Fairholt, and 
J. G. Nichols, for further mention of it.) 

Op. cit., p. 124 f. 
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One other institution of the City—the “ Waits’”—is drawn on 
an exaggerated scale by Ward. As these have accompanied the 
Lord Mayor from very early times, we may quote the passage: 
“We heard a Noise so dreadful and surprizing, that we thought 
the Devil was Riding on Hunting through the City. . . . At last 
bolted out from the Corner of a Street, with an Jgnis Fatus Dancing 
before them, a parcel of strange Hobgoblins cover’d with long 
Frise Rugs and Blankets, hoop’d round with Leather Girdles . . . 
and their Noddles button’d up into Caps of Martial Figure, like 
a Knight-Errant at Tilt and Turnament, with his Wooden-Head 
lock’d in an Iron Helmet; one Arm’d, as I thought, with a lusty 
Faggot-Bat, and the rest with strange Wooden Weapons in their 
hands in the shape of Clyster-Pipes, but as long, almost as Speaking- 
Trumpets. Of a sudden they clap’d them to their Mouths, and 
made such a frightful Yelling, that I thought the World had been 
Dissolving, and the Terrible Sound of the last Trumpet to be 
within an Inch of my Ears. 

“Under these amazing apprehensions, I ask’d my Friend what 
was the meaning of this Infernal outcry? Prithee, says he, what’s 
the matter with thee? Thou look’st as if thou wert Gally’d; 
why these are the City Waites . . . the Topping Tooters of the 
Town; and have Gowns, Silver-Chains and Sallaries, for playing 
Lilla Bolaro to my Lord Mayors Horse thro’ the City.” 

Aside from the interest which Henley and Ward awaken in 
the reader, they are important as showing how the Lord Mayor’s 
Show was regarded at a time when the glory of the show was 
departing. Elkanah Settle—the “last of the City Poets”— 
wrote the last “triumph” with speeches in 1702; and from then 
until a renewed emphasis on history and symbolism brought back 
to it a semblance of art in 1884, the Show sank to inartistic depths, 
—the current, which had been full in the days of Peele, and early 
in the xvi century when such poets as Dekker, Middleton, Thomas 
Heywood and Webster were called upon to plan these civic festi- 
vities, grew gradually thinner; for over a century it strained along, 
shorn and parcelled like the Oxus. And these satires mark the 
end of its old splendor. 

ROBERT WITHINGTON. 

Smith College 

* London Spy, p. 35 f. Cf. the first chapter of my forthcoming 


English Pageantry—an Historical Outline for further mention of the waits 
and the “men in armor.” 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 


THEODOR FONTANE AS A CRITIC OF THE DRAMA. By 
Bertha E. Trebein, Ph.D New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1916. xxxii and 198 pp. Price $1.00. 


Es gehért zu den Unbegreiflichkeiten unsres akademischen 
und nicht-akademischen Literaturbetriebs, dass Theodor Fontane 
in Amerika so lange unbeachtet geblieben ist. Und doch konnte 
grade er, der in W. D. Howells einen nahen Verwandten hat, 
mehr als die bekannteren Modegréssen auf wirkliches Verstandnis 
rechnen, wenn das Eis einmal gebrochen war. Wire der Dichter 
von Unwiederbringlich, Irrungen Wirrungen und Effi Briest friither 
willkommen gewesen, so ist es fiir den kénigstreuen Marker jetzt 
zu spit. Die Schulausgabe der Grete Minde von H. W. Thayer, 
New York, 1911, der Aufsatz Friedrich Schénemanns Theodor 
Fontane in England, Publ. Mod. L. Assoc., Sept. 1915 (vgl. auch 
New Yorker Staatszeitung, 13. Dez. 1914), die Einleitung W. A. 
Coopers zu den Ubersetzungen im zwélften Band von Franckes 
The German Classics und nun Miss Trebeins Dissertation ist so 
ziemlich alles, was unsre Wissenschaft zur Kenntnis Fontanes 
beigetragen hat. . . . Es war ein guter Gedanke, die dramatische 
Kritik Fontanes im Zusammenhang priifend zu betrachten-und 
die Hauptgesichtspunkte herauszustellen. Dabei standen der 
Verfasserin nicht nur ihre bewahrten Lehrer von Brown und 
Columbia University zur Seite, sondern sie hatte sich auch noch 
der Mitwirkung Friedrich Fontanes und Paul Schlenthers und 
anderer Deutschen zu erfreuen, sodass ihr Buch ausser dem 
wissenschaftlichen noch den sentimentalen Wert eines letzten 
Zeugnisses aus den verklungenen Tagen friedlichen Austausches 
der Geister besitzt. 

Die Arbeit behandelt nach einer biographischen Einleitung 
in fiinf Abschnitten 1) die Voraussetzungen von Fontanes drama- 
tischer Kritik (London; Berlin); 2) Fontanes Auffassung vom 
Wesen der Kritik; 3) Fontanes praktische Vorschliige zur Ver- 
besserung der Biihne; 4) Fontanes dramatische Theorie; 5) die 
schliessliche Wertung Fontanes als dramatischen Kritikers. Ein 
Anhang bringt eine sehr niitzliche Chronologie von Fontanes 
Werken und literarischen Studien und endlich die iibliche Biblio- 
graphie. Da z. T. ungedrucktes Material verwandt wurde und 
das Biicherwesen augenblicklich im Argen liegt, ist dem Beur- 
teiler eine Nachpriifung im Einzelnen unméglich. Doch erweckt 
das Ganze den Eindruck dusserster Sachlichkeit, Umsicht und 
Gewissenhaftigkeit. Die Skizze vom Kritiker Fontane, die Paul 
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Schlenther in seiner Einleitung zu den Kritischen Causerien tiber 
Theater (Werke II, 8) entwarf, ist von Miss Trebein zum Bild 
ausgefiihrt worden, ohne dass die Ziige wesentliche Verinderungen 
erfahren haitten. Wir wussten bereits, was den eigentiimlichen 
Charakter von Fontanes Kritik ausmacht: dass er nimlich nicht 
von starren Voraussetzungen vhilosophisch-iisthetischer Art aus- 
ging, sondern dass er sich einzig und allein auf seinen angebornen 
kiinstlerischen Instinkt verliess, um das Eigenartige im Kunstwerk 
von Fall zu Fall herauszufiihlen und dann iiber die Wirkung un- 
parteiisch Rechenschaft abzulegen. Die véllige Neidlosigkeit, 
Geradheit und Unbestechlichkeit, der unbeirrbare Wahrheits- 
sinn, die ironische Ablehnung alles Aufgebauschten, anspruchs- 
voll Prunkenden, Unechten-kurz der ganze, priichtige Charakter 
des Menschen und Dichters Fontane offenbart sich auch in seiner 
Kritik. Wir wussten ferner, dass die Stirke Fontanes zugleich 
seine Schranke bildete. Wie er auf metaphysischen Apriorismus 
nichts hielt, so wollte er auch nicht die Rolle eines Zukunftsprophe- 
ten spielen. Wer so wie er von der Relativitit alles Seins iiber- 
zeugt ist, tut sich nicht als Pfadfinder und Verkiinder neuer Ziele 
hervor. Was an der modernen Kunstlehre und Literatur neu und 
lebenskrafitig war, erkannte er unbefangen und leidenschaftslos 
an und unterstiitzte es durch seine Kritik und eigene Dichtung. 
Zum Parteifiihrer des Realismus ist er nicht geworden, da er den 
Romantiker in sich nie verleugnete. Hier ergiinzt Miss Trebeins 
Darstellung die Paul Schlenthers, insofern dieser Fontanes Nei- 
gung zum Realismus allzu einseitig betont. 

Das vorliegende Buch hitte kaum etwas verloren, wenn der 
mit lobenswerter Schiichternheit bezeichnete zweite Teil des 
letzten Kapitels ganz weggeblieben wire: “Tentative Com- 
parison with Lessing, A. W. Schlege! und Tieck.” Wollte die 
Verfasserin historisch verfahren, so war es mit einer so willkiir- 
lichen Zusammenstellung nicht getan. Andrerseits wire viel 
zu gewinnen gewesen, wenn sich der Kritiker Fontane im Zusammen- 
hang mit Zeitgenossen wie Hebbel, Freytag, Ludwig, Julian 
Schmidt, Vischer und vor allem den naheren Kollegen Frenzel 
und Pietsch gezeigt hatte. Die tapfere Unabhiangigkeit der 
alten wie der neuen Schule gegeniiber wire erst dann ins volle 
Licht getreten. 

Doch das war eine grosse Aufgabe fiir sich, die tiber den Rahmen 
einer Dissertation hinausging. Hoffentlich schenkt uns Miss 
Trebein diese historisch-vergleichende Darstellung des Kritikers 
Fontane einmal: die wissenschaftliche Ausriistung und das 
K6nnen besitzt sie dazu. 

E. 


O. LESSING 
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AN OUTLINE OF GERMAN ROMANTICISM. By Allen 
Wilson Porterfield. Ginn & Co., 1914. Pp. xxx+263. 


Several years ago a much-harried reviewer expressed the hope 
that students of the romantic period would some day forsake the 
fine phrases of esthetic analysis to do a little needed philological 
investigation. Dr. Porterfield’s book seeks to meet this demand. 
The generalizations of Brandes, Ricarda Huch, or Walzel and his 
school offer little that is helpful to the student just fighting his 
way into this literature, which is in great part so boneless and 
nebulous. The notable work of Haym in 1870! laid a solid founda- 
tion for the study of the Jena group and their allied spirit Hélder- 
lin, but of late years our knowledge of Novalis and both Schlegels 
has been built upon new bases. With the exception of Koch’s 
introduction to selections from Arnim and Bretano (Kiirschner’s 
D. Nail. Litt. Bd. 146), now quite antiquated by Steig’s tireless 
investigations, I do not know where one could look for a collec- 
tive treatment of the younger group of romanticists, whose focus 
was first Heidelberg and afterwards Berlin, with the numerous 
threads which bound its members in personal intercourse and 
correspondence. 

In view of the flood of literature on the subject which the first 
decade of the present century brought forth, Porterfield has done 
well to approach the period through a bibliography, although 
his work is by no means merely a list of book titles. He claims 
to be sure, to present only facts, “leaving the interpretation of 
these facts to him who uses the book.” Many will wish that this 
intention had been carried out, and that the facts had been only 
“collected and prefaced,” as the author asserts. Such chapters, 
however, as those on Storm and Stress and the cultural background 
of the romantic period do not belong in tone and content toa 
“literary almanach” but are chapters from literary history. They 
are entertaining and show an originality which the author dis- 
claims for his work, but they occupy space which one grudges. 
As will be shown, the book is by no means so complete as its plan 
indicates and important and interesting sides of the subject have 
been omitted. To the general thoroughness which the author 
claims might, with greater economy of space, have been added the 
specific completeness which he disclaims. 

In his delimitation of the field, Porterfield has shown the good 
fault of excessive liberalism. He sets his termini at 1766 and 1866, 
and while conceding the artificiality of these dates, defends his 
choice ably. After a rather artificial introduction picturing roman- 
ticism as a drama of five acts, he opens with a chapter on the “best 
sellers,”’ as a parallel and foil to the Romanticists. In succeeding 
chapters the relations of Storm and Stress and Goethe and Schiller 


! Die romantische Schule. 
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to the movement are discussed, the ‘“Transitionals,”’ Jean Paul 
and Hélderlin, are treated, followed by the “ Berlin-Jena Group,” 
the “Fate Dramatists,” the “Heidelberg Group,” and finally the 
“Side Lights,” under whom are included twenty-nine authors 
from Alexis to Waiblinger, alphabetically arranged. In the case 
of each author discussed the bibliography is preceded by a short 
biographical sketch and then followed by a reading list, meant to 
include the author’s leading works with romantic tendencies. 
The second part, which is more discursive, opens with a sketch 
of the historical background, and then proceeds to recapitulate a 
number of definitions of romanticism, certainly a welcome con- 
tribution for the study of this much-defined period. Chapters 
follow on general and sectional treatises; on the letters of the 
romanticists; the romantic magazines; the followers of the two 
leading schools, without bibliography; the philosophers, musi- 
cians, and painters, with bibliography; and a concluding chapter 
contains an introductory reading course-in the romanticists. 
There is no doubt that Porterfield’s bibliography offers impor- 
tant and helpful material, not only for the study of romanticism, 
but for the intensive study of the whole period of literature. Ina 
field where every classification is still a matter of debate, it will 
not be surprising if many disagree with his choice of authors. 
Few will agree to omit Matthison and Biirger from the “ Transi- 
tionals,” and not many will admit Chamisso and Uhland to the 
Heidelberg group, in spite of the example of Walzel and others. 
It is hard to see why Freiligrath and Herwegh should appear with- 
out Kindel, harder still to understand the omission of Hebel, 
Gotthelf, Auerbach, Bettina Brentano, Max Stirner and the Graf 
von Schack, each of whom has certainly a valid title to admission 
to any work that treats of the fringes of romanticism. The biblio- 
graphical work is, in the main, well done, although not a few 
important titles are missing.? A painful omission is that there is 
Some of the most important follow: Section III,-M. Glass, Klass. und 
romant. Satire (1905), of great interest for the Xenien; J. W. Scholl, Mod. Lang. 
Pub. XXI (4-193), for Fr. Schlegel and Goethe; K. Furtmiiller, Die Theorien 
des Epos bei den Briidern Schlegel, etc. (1903). Sect. IV,-A. Wilbrandt, Fr. 
Hiélderlin (2. ed. 1896). Sect. V,-B.Golz, Die Pfalzgrifin Genoveva (1897), 
important! S. Hirzel, Aus dem Leben Th. von Bernhardis (1894); E. Dessauer, 
Wackenroders Herzensergiessungen in ihrem Verhiltnis zu Vasari (1907); H. 
Simon, Der magische Idealismus (1906); R. Genee, A. W. Schlegel und Shakspeare 
(1903); J. Minor, ““W. Schlegel der Jahre 1804-45,” Zs. f. dster. Gym. 1887 
(590 ff, 733 ff.); Sect. VII—J. E. Hitzig, Lebensabriss Werners (1824); F. Binder, 
Luise Hensel (1904,) important for Clemens Bretano; Eichendorff, Gesch. d. 
poet. Litt. Deutschlands, carefully edited by Kosch (1906). Sect. VIII-no 
edition of Arndt is mentioned, the older one by Résch-Merimer is incomplete. 
For Kleist important works are lacking: Treitschke, Preuss. JBB IU; E. 
Schmidt, Charakteristiken I (333-362); Zolling, H.v.Kleist in der Schweiz (1882); 
B. Schulze, Neue Studien tiber H.v.Kleist (1904). Part II. Sect. V—H. Lands- 
berg ‘‘Gesch. d. d. Zeitgemiilde, Parodien,” etc. in Zs. f. Biicherfreunde, VII, 
important! Sect. VI,—Caroline, Briefe, ed. by G. Waitz (1871); H. Zimmer, 
J.G. Zimmer und die Romantik (1888), unprinted letters from Arnim; Fr. Schle- 
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no mention of the importance of Schiller’s Horen for the Jena 
group and particularly for many of the journals of romanticism 
(cf. Walzel, Zss. d. Romantik). Two of those whom Porterfield 
lists among the Berlin-Jena followers (217) should certainly have 
had fuller treatment, Schleiermacher and Caroline Schlegel. 
Surely any bibliography of romanticism is incomplete which does 
not contain W. Dilthey’s Leben Schleiermachers (1870) and G. 
Waitz’ Caroline und ihre Freunde (1882). 

The most painful omission is a brief sketch of the natural 
scientists, some of whom Porterfield mentions. In his introduc- 
tion he defends the incorporation of musicians and painters in 
place of philologians, scientists and philosophers, since the former 
are artists, while the latter “did not write literature, nor did 
they write about it.”” Such conservatism is hardly defensible 
in the case of the romanticists, who were so closely interwoven 
with the philosophy and nascent science of their time. Acade- 
mists like A. G. Werner and F. G. Creuzer and wanderers in the 
realm of dream like G. H. Schubert and Reil are almost as insep- 
arably connected with romanticism as Fichte or Schelling. With- 
out them one cannot understand Novalis or Tieck or Kleist or 
E. T. A. Hoffmann.* The aim of these scientists was identical 
with that of the romantic authors themselves; their field of re- 
search the same problem, the contact of the individual with the 
universe, the conscious with the unconscious, which Ricarda Huch 
calls “‘das wesentliche Trachten des Romantikers auf jedem 
Gebiete (Verbreitung und Verfall, p. 77).” 

The necessity for economy of space is responsible for the tele- 
graphic style of Porterfield’s biographies. It cannot, however, 
excuse such statements as (p. 93) “‘ Heine drew a pension of 4800 
francs from the French government and one of nearly equal amount 
from his uncle, although the legality of both has been seriously 
questioned” or, the author’s characterization of Zacharias Werner 
as “one of the most unwholesome characters in German literature,” 
or his dismissal of Fouque (p. 73) as “a perfect gentleman.”’ The 
meaning of the statement (p. 153) that the “French Revolution 
had given the Germans exotic hope that feudalism might come to 
an end at home,” eludes repeated reading, and it is a trifle too 
slap-dash for a serious work to say (p. 177) that “Fr. Schlegel or 





gel, Briefe an Frau Christine von Stransky, Bd. I (1907); Briefe an Fouque, ed. 
by his wife (1848), containing twelve letters from E. T. A. Hoffmann; J.v. 
Gorres, Ges. Briefe, ed. by M. Gérres and Frank Binder (1858-74). Sect.X,- 
“Kant und die Romantik,” Euphorion 1906, (502-514). 

* Especially the importance of Schubert for the later yroup of romantic 
novellendichter thrusts itself upon every one who makes a deeper study of 
Tieck, Hoffmann or Kleist. Zolling (D. Natl. Litt., 150, V) showed many years 
ago the influence of Schubert’s Dresden lectures on Kdichen von Heilbronn and 
Prinz Friedrich von Homburg. From all this is apparent the impropriety of 
classing Schubert with Carus, Baader and Mesmer among the “followers of the 
Heidelberg group.” 
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someone else said that architecture is frozen music,” or that W. 
Grimm was “the author of the Altdinische Heldenlieder (p. 220).’ 
The collocation of statements regarding Gérres (220-221) runs 
the risk of finding its way among the abschreckende Beispiele in 
Freshman rhetoric. 

Antithesis shows itself-just as deadly in its effect on accuracy 
of statement in Porterfield’s case as elsewhere. Not infrequently 
he sacrifices clearness to a penchant for startling statement. “By 
1808 Goethe had passed through his era of Deutsche Kunst; he 
was in future more interested in Helena than Herzeloyde.” Nes- 
troy was “twice married, first unhappily, then irregularly.” 
Of the Congress of Vienna he says, “It was a long, brilliantly 
entertained, wine-drinking, resultless affair.” “The theory of 
romanticism was more or less deeply tinged with philosophy, the 
practice was devoid of it (p. 225)” is as unclear as the statement 
that “Kant was the Imperator of the romantic movement.” For 
some purposes such a style is attractive, but one who is trying 
to train himself and his students to be careful of generalizations 
and especially to bring accuracy of thought and definiteness of 
statement to a subject where so much is nebulous and vague may 
at times well be impatient with the cocksureness of the author’s 
pronunciamentos and the hectic quality of his style, which occa- 
sionally goes to the point of triviality. 

The work has been shaped with a pedagogical purpose, which in 
spite of occasional diffuseness has been kept constantly in mind. 
An important and interesting feature are the reading lists, appended 
to the chapters and intended to introduce the reader to romantic 
literature. It must be confessed that they lose much of their 
usefulness through their length, as for instance, in the case of 
Kleist, Heine and Eichendorff, where practically the complete 
works of these authors are cited. One man’s taste is perhaps as 
good as another’s in such matters; but many users of the book will 
doubtless wonder to find in lists which are broad enough to include 
such far-lying works as Goethe’s Achilléis and Hiring’s Ruhe ist 
die erste Biirgerpflicht or Hegel’s Wissenschaft der Logik no men- 
tion of Fr. Schlegel’s Wilhelm Meister essay or of Brentano’s 
Rheinmdarchen. ‘The list in the introductory course for under- 
graduates is admirably selected. 

While one must regret that Porterfield did not set his limits 
a little less extensively and work somewhat more intensively, his 
work deserves praise as an honest attempt to introduce the philo- 
logical method where heretofore only philosophical theorizing and 
esthetic appreciation have held the field. He brings in his biblio- 
graphy a mass of valuable material, and while his analyses and 
classifications are by no means satisfying, they are interesting 
and cannot fail to be helpful to the student of the period. 

Rosert. H. Fire, Jr. 
Wesleyan University 
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ABRISS DER DEUTSCHEN GRAMMATIK, von Hans Schulz, 
Privatdozent an der Universitit Freiburg: i. Br. Strassburg: 
Verlag von Karl J. Triibner, 1914, vi, 135. 

KURZE HISTORISCHE SYNTAX DER DEUTSCHEN 
SPRACHE, von Hans Naumann, Privatdozent an der Uni- 
versitét Strassburg. Strassburg: Triibner, 1915, vi, 125. 


These little volumes have appeared since the beginning of the 
war and, while in themselves rather indifferent contributions to 
our stock of text-books, should nevertheless be given, for the sake 
of record, a brief characterization. The Abriss of the late author 
of the Deutsches Fremdwérterbuch is a good repetitorium of the 
most important facts of historical German grammar. The plan 
follows in general the usual outlines of such manuals, namely, 
Phonetics, Pre-Germanic, Old High German, Middle High Ger- 
man and Modern German. A chart at the end offers a synoptic 
view of the evolution of the modern types of declension from the 
Middle High German. The clear statements of the book, its apt 
and ample illustrations, as well as the literature at the head of 
each chapter, will make it a place of handy reference. The pre- 
supposition, however, of an acquaintance with the old Germanic 
forms, the omission of paradigms, the consideration of only a selec- 
tion of problems, and the absence of all data bearing on the ‘outer 
history’ of the language, will preclude its use in the present form 
as a beginners’ hand-book. The publishers have advised the 
reviewer that the second edition, to be released after the war, 
would contain emendations of nature to render the book more 
generally serviceable. 

Schulz’s book is the first number of Triibner’s Philologische 
(Bibliothek.) No. 2 is the Kurze historische Syntax der deutschen 
Sprache of Hans Naumann. This work cannot be considered a 
substitute for Fiedler’s which is presumably still in preparation as 
a companion-piece to Wright’s Historical Grammar. Its sole out- 
standing recommendation is the acceptance of Ries’ definition of 
Syntax as “die Funktionslehre der Formen im Satze,” and the 
consequent division of the material in accordance with word- 
groups, similarly to Behaghel’s Syntax des Heliand, Lenk, Syntax 
der Skeireins, etc. The author realizes that, since word-forms 
belong to the domain of Syntax only insofar as they perform their 
functions in the sentence, the entire morphology could technically 
be embodied in the Satzlehre; for practical reasons of lucidity, 
however, he reverts to the older plan of presentation, and masses 
morphology proper in a second part of the book. 

The scope and treatment of the material—prepared for a 
manual— is a keen disappointment to those who have expected 
the first sketch of historical German syntax, operating with the 
tools of the analytic method, to be a more solid piece of work. The 
author omits all reference to places of citation; in the bibliography 
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of “Die wichtigste syntaktische Literatur,’ he appears to be alto- 
gether ignorant of the theoretical and practical labors in his field 
of von der Gabelentz (jr.), Morris, Siitterlin, Holthausen, Bliimel 
and others; and, for all the independence of research displayed, 
his examples might conveniently have been culled and re-arranged 
from Wilmanns or Erdmann-Mensing. 

The Science of Syntax is still in a state of fluctuation and we 
have as yet no accepted system to work on. However, this much 
is evident, that the foundations of the rigidly synthetic or norma- 
tive method have been materially shaken, even with respect to 
instruction in the modern periods of language. Whilst the general 
feasibility of a reform for such stages has yet to be practically 
demonstrated, the advantages of the new principles with respect 
to the older dialects where the classical categories are no proper 
criteria of native genuineness, can no more be left out of sight or 
calculation. As a rule, it will be agreed, in books like Diekhoff’s 
German Language where the emphasis is placed on the present stan- 
dard idiom and not upon the tracing of phenomena thru the three 
historical divisions of German, it is better for the student to move 
within the frame-work of the traditional method, than to labor 
thru unknown groupings which to him seem to be but the bravours 
of a mysterious methodology. But, where the purpose is a genetic 
presentation, the necessity of continuous reference to Gothic, Old 
High German and even to Anglo-Saxon will eventually assign a 
definite réle to the analytic method in all works on the historical 
syntax of German. In other words, there is room and need for 
both the old and the new. The synthetic is thus far the best 
vehicle of the descriptive or normative syntax; the analytic is the 
logical structure of the historical investigation. The Deutsche 
Sprache der Gegenwart of Siitterlin, 3rd edition, 1910, built along 
analytic lines, is just as paradoxical as Streitberg’s Gothic syntax, 
based as the latter is exclusively on the Greek prototype. From 
this standpoint, Naumann’s book, even tho it registers but a 
feeble attempt, must be given a place among the pioneers. 

ALEXANDER GREEN. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 

1 This author’s twin-books, Althochdeutsche Grammatik and Althochdeut- 
sches Lesebuch, appeared both in 1914, and form Nos. 727 and 734 of Goeschen. 
The former is in reality more of a West-Germanic than an Old High German 
grammar, for the comparatively short discussion of the Frankish, Alemannic 
and Bavarian dialects follows upon 114 pages dealing with the West Germans 
and their language. A very interesting section presents the grammatical 
application of the Germanic loan-words in Vulgar Latin, as against the similar 
use of old proper-fames. This criterion of reconstruction was doubtless sug- 
gested by Briich, Einfluss der germanischen Sprachen auf das Vulgérlatein, 
Heidelberg, 1913. Incidentally, in the treatment of Indo-European é and 4, p. 
20, as well as of ew>iu, p. 26, the author follows Professor Collitz’s views em- 
bodied in JEGPh., vi, 253 ff.—The Old High German Reader is pedagogically 
superior to Schauffler. It contains 26 pages of literary history, continued 
by prose and poetic selections, a large number of Urkunden from St. Gallen, 
Fulda, etc., arranged to bring out the differences in the various dialects, and a 
glossary, as against Schauffler’s virtually interlinear translation. 
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A COMMENTARY, CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY ON 
THE NORWEGIAN TEXT OF HENRIK IBSEN’S PEER 
GYNT, ITS LANGUAGE, LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS 
AND FOLK-LORE. By H. Logeman, The Hague, 1917. 
Pp. 484. 


The writing of a commentary to Peer Gynt is something that 
anyone might well hesitate to undertake. The linguistic diffi- 
culties are greater here then in any of Ibsen’s other works; the 
literature on the drama is already extensive; and further than 
this, to understand the drama requires a knowledge of Norwegian 
life and character such as perhaps no other Norwegian work does. 
But the task has at last been undertaken. The Commentary 
before us is in every way a significant contribution; even the 
linguistic difficulties are dealt with in a manner that must be 
regarded as surprising in one to whom Norwegian is an acquired 
language. The author’s knowledge of Flemish and Dutch has 
here undoubtedly been a great aid. In one way particularly the 
Commentary and its little forerunner “Tilbake til Ibsen,” pub- 
lished in Edda, 1914, pages 136-145, is epochmaking. That is, in 
that it shows the inadequacy of all the later editions of Peer Gynt, 
how full of errors they are. When the article referred to had 
appeared, Professor Gran wrote to Logeman: “En renset Ibsen- 
utgave fremgaar med evidens av Deres Dokumentation,” and 
Docent Hans Eitrem called the Peer Gynt editions: “denne Augias 
Stald.”' The present Commentary, with its collations and the 
chapter on the editions, will form a welcome temporary substitute 
for this desideratum, while we are waiting for an edition which 
shall give us the drama in all its parts just as it left Ibsen’s hand. 
The work has been written especially for foreigners, that is, for those 
who must use translations of the drama. To these the linguistic 
notes and corrections of faulty rendering should be welcome. 

The following pages are here offered, not in the spirit of fault- 
finding but, merely as a brief supplement to the Commentary in 
the case of some passages, about which my own feeling for the 
use of the word differs from that suggested. In Peer Gynt Ibsen, 
when he needed it, took words from the vernacular of his birth- 
place, from the folk-speech of the south coast, and western Nor- 
way. Some of the dialects in question I have heard spoken from 
childhood. I shall elsewhere review Logeman’s work more fully.? 

After having described his dangerous ride over Gendineggen, 
Peer asks his mother (99-100): 

har du set den 
Gendin-eggen negen gang? 


' Quoted here from the Commentary. 
* The present review covers the first 17 pages of the Commentary. 
For a review of pages 18-80 see Scandinavian Studies and Notes, Feb., 1918. 
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This is surely a case of “dobbelt bestemmelse.” There is 
double demonstration in that we have the demonstrative den, 
and further the definite form of the noun, exactly as in line 69: 
hvor traf du saa den bukken? (i. e. that you are telling about)? So 
here: have you seen this Gendin-Edge (where I rode, it is well 
known, you have of-course heard about it, but have you seen it? 
If you have you can understand what a ride I had! Why) “It 
is half a mile long, sharp is its crest like a scythe,” etc. Logeman 
quotes a correspondent who would read: har du set den (set’n), 
Gendineggen, etc., on account of the riming of set den with fretten. 
This is interesting, but not convincing; for, in Peer’s colloquial 
style even if he had said: har du set den (set’n) he would still have 
added: den Gendineggen. Furthermore, the writing of: har du 
set den for: har du set’n would not have been likely, for set’n, when 
resolved into its full form, becomes sef han (colloquial dialectal 
for set ham). (Peer might have said set’m of the Gendin-Edge, 
that is referred to it by the masculine iterative pronoun.) Also, 
set den rimes well enough with tretten, for in speaking set den Gen- 
dineggen = set ten Gendineggen. 

Lines 118-123 read: 

Isflak brast og brét mot strandene; 

men der var ei dgn at h¢re; 

bare hvirvlens vetter sprang 

som i dans; de sang, de svang 

sig i ring for Syn og gre! 
that is, there was no din or noise (dgn) to be heard, although the 
ice-floes were bursting and breaking against the shore (lines 1-2), 
etc. The words hvirviens veiter have caused some trouble; Archer 
translates ‘sprites of dizziness,’ and Roberts says ‘giddy sprites.’ 
Neither of these convey quite the idea of the original, and, espe- 
cially, we do not see where Archer got the idea of ‘dizziness’; for 
the poet is surely concerned only with the picture itself, not with 
the effect that the seeing of it might have on the observer. It 
is therefore significant, and also somewhat surprising, when Loge- 
man quotes Ibsen as having offered an explanation of the trouble- 
some words to Archer; he suggested svimmelhedens aander. So 
it was here that Archer got his word ‘dizziness.’ But to explain 
hvirvlens vetter by svimmelhedens aander is to explain one difficulty 
by something that is at least as difficult, if not right out meaning- 
less. Wecan imagine that Ibsen enjoyed his quiet smile as he sent 
off this ‘explanation.’ Now vetter are ‘wights’ or ‘sprites,’ and Avirv- 
len is ‘the whirl.’ But the latter does not have reference only, or 
even chiefly, to the ‘whirl’ of the dance, though in part that. 
It is rather the whirl of the crashing mass of ice as it met the 
mass of ice already there. On the background of this ‘whirling 
mass,’ shall we say, we see the sprites dancing and singing,—‘they 
leaped as in a dance; they sang and swung around in a circle 
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to our sight and hearing.’ That is, they are the sprites of ‘the 
whirl,’ which they augment by their dancing. 

En jente paa de tyve, line 173. The use of de in this way in 
expressions of approximate age is common and perfectly regular 
in Norwegian and Danish, though it may have escaped non- 
Scandinavian writers of grammars of these languages. Logeman 
is right in assigning to it the meaning of indefiniteness, but it 
does not seem to me that a comparison with Dutch ‘in de twintig’ 
is quite to the point,—we have a different preposition and the 
meaning is a different one. The Dutch phrase is, of course, identi- 
cal with the English ‘in the twenties,’ for which Norwegian has 
the phrase 7 sine tyve (i sine tredive, i sine fyrti, etc.). 

The discussion of the split-word rime (rude-hul: klude) in line 
218 is followed by a list of similar cases in Wergeland and Oehlen- 
schleger and two from Ibsen (“Paa Vidderne” and “Ballon- 
brev’’). From these examples the author concludes that, whereas 
the method in question is not approved in English, “to a Nor- 
wegian ear it is not unworthy of serious poetry.” I rather think, 
however, that such rimes are as rare in present-day poetry in 
Norway as in English or American poetry, and undoubtedly 
practically confined to humorous style. The two instances cited 
from Ibsen himself, it will be noted, are early; otherwise the others 
are all from two writers, one a Danish writer of 1790-1830, and the 
other from Wergeland, who wrote around 1830-1840. And of 
all good Norwegian poetry that of Wergeland is freest I should 
say; itis full of licences, in its form at times unpardonably so. I 
assume that if we go back to the close of the 18th century and 
the early decades of the 19th we will find enough of split-word 
rimes and enjambement in English, French and elsewhere. It 
is not here a question of the proper place of such rime in poetry; 
Wergeland, at any rate, we should not like to see tampered with. 
But the author’s comments to the line in question are, it seems 
to me, misleading. 

The word saltstréd, discussed under 227, the author believes 
used in this case in a way often met with in popular superstition, 
and he cites as examples of this many instances from Norwegian 
folklore. Now Aase, it seems to me, cannot have in mind certain 
superstitious practices at all when she says: der er saltstréd hvor 
den grodde, but merely the custom of strewing salt for the practical 
purpose of killing weeds. In the second line above she has said: 
eng og aker ligger brak, ‘meadow and field lie barren,’ nothing 
grows there, it is as if salt-strewn. And so det er stalstréd is but 
her way of saying that the fields are barren. I agree, therefore, 
with the correspondent quoted in note 2, pp. 16-17. It is true 
that the antecedent of den (grodde) is the word lykken in Peer’s 
speech, and /ykken means here the good fortune of growing crops and 
plenty. But no! thinks Aase, that good fortune will not return, 
for, as she says, “it is salt-strewn where it grew.” 
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In Com. 245 a list of ‘Ibsenian words’ is offered; in reference to 
the word fugleskremme a note says “Ibsen uses the Danish skremsel 
in line 343: det kvindfolkskramsel, norsk et fugleskremsel.”’ Com. 
seems, therefore, to regard the two as having the same meaning; 
cp. Archer’s translation: ‘woman’s bugbear.’ But the two words 
are not to be taken as equivalent; there is a good reason for Ibsen’s 
choice of the one in one case and the other in the other. Skramme 
means ‘to frighten or scare away,’ and fugleskremme signifies 
something set up to scare birds away. Cp. Eng. ‘scare-crow,’ 
with the verb first. On the other hand et skremsel means ‘some- 
thing awful to look at, a fright.’ Det kvindfolk-skremsel is therefore 
to be rendered ‘that fright of a woman.’ To use skremme in this 
case would be meaningless; the context requires the descriptive 
term. In the second column of the list referred to ‘no’ should 
have been added opposite the word fyld, which here isa specific- 
ally Norwegian word and has nothing to do with the Dan. fyld, 
except that of the common origin from a stem *full 

In such a case as knekte armen paa han Aslek smed, line 267, 
we have a common Norwegian use of the pronoun /an in demon- 
strative function before a proper name. It is misleading to say, 
as Com. does, that fan is acc. “for ham as we should expect 
in Riksmaal,” for the personal pronoun is not used in such function 
in Riksmaal. The last part of the note in Com: “is a charac- 
teristic popular turn, proper to Landsmaal’’ seems to have the right 
thing in mind, but, if so, the foreign reader would require to be 
told specifically that ham could not be used here. In Riksmaal 
me might say denne Aslak smed, but that is not quite the same as 
han Aslak smed. For while denne indicates an earlier mention 
of the person spoken of (‘the before-mentioned’ or ‘whom we have 
spoken of’), the pronoun han is, in such a case, a demonstrative 
of familiarity, hence stands for ‘the well-known’ or ‘whom you 
all know!’ The last part of the whole note, top of p. 24, is not 
clear. 

The Com. to Peer’s Jeg. skal bli konge, keiser! line 318, seems 
to me quite unnecessary. That Peer at last has reached a point 
in his imaginings when he is ‘clean crazy’ even Aase sees, for she 
says: 

A Gud tréste mig, nu reiser 
sidste resten af hans vid! 

Why read into this scene autobiographical things? Can 
we not remember that Ibsen is concerned first and foremost with 
the character Peer Gynt, and that when Peer speaks he speaks 
as Peer! Why must he be made everywhere to reflect something 
in the life of the author? Are we to take every raving dream of 
greatness born of Peer’s unbalanced imagination as corresponding 
to some aspiration in the bosom of the poet himself? Ibsen’s 
remarks on “gjennemlevet,” quoted a thousand times, is no 
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key to Ibsenian difficulties, nor should it be used as a kind of 
magic formula to unlock some supposed hidden persona] meaning 
at every turn. It is more than likely that the difficulty is purely 
imaginary, and that, in place of some mystery, what we have is 
plain everyday Norwegian, which says precisely what it intends 
to say, and nothing more and nothing less. Peer Gynt was written 
as the result of certain experiences, certain things that Ibsen had 
‘lived through,’ and it came to life as the expression of the mood 
in which those experiences had left him. Surely nothing more 
than that. Else it would not be the work of art that it is. 

The verb sétavre in line 328 (stavrer knarken arrig efter) is com- 
mented on in connection with the corresponding Norwegian 
stabbe. Dr. Western is quoted as writing Com. that the latter 
word is used in the sense “ walk with short strides,—used of a little 
child who has just learned to walk.” This is evidently the east 
and southeast Norwegian use of the word, for in western Norway 
it is not so limited, and I am fairly certain that the limitation 
does not obtain in southwest Norwegian nor in the dialect of Ibsen’s 
birthplace. My feeling for its use, and the use I know it in, is 
about the same as that Com. quotes from a letter from Professor 
Storm, who associates it with sfavre. In Norwegian, stabbe conveys 
the meaning of ‘heavy, labored walking.’ It may be the walk 
of an old man, and is often used of the old. But it may also, and 
in practice is just as often perhaps, used of the heavy, labored walk 
of an especially fat person. I do not equate stabbe wholly with 
stavre, however. This verb would not be used of a fat young 
person, and not of a child; it is only used of the old. Its specific 
idea is that of ‘tottering, groping,’ hence ‘labored,’ as the old and 
decrepit walk [not necessarily with a staff (stav,) however]. It 
may be noted that stabbe is the same word as the noun stabbe, ‘a 
chopping block, a stump.’ It certainly is the verb stavre that 
Ibsen needed in the line in question. Western’s humpe does not 
fit so well, although this word we use of old people, (it is nota 
common west or south Norwegian word). Humpe does not convey 
the idea of the heavy foot-fall and tottering walk, but has reference 
rather to the heaviness and awkwardness of the walk as indicated 
in the motion of the body in general, especially the hips. The 
word is evidently purely derogatory in reference to slow, slouching 
walk, or sometimes of fast but awkward walking, with a good 
deal of slumsy motion of the body. This word Ibsen could not 
have used in the line in question. 

It is strange that the word heisan! should have been so often 
misunderstood by the translators; and when spare also is mis- 
understood by translators Peer is made to say just the opposite 
in this case of what he actually does say. The line is Heisan, 
moer,’ vi sparer kjerren. Com. calls attention to Archer’s:’ Mother 
jump, we'll spare the cart, and we wonder where Archer got the 
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the meaning ‘jump.’ Now a little later Peer says to his mother: 
Heisan, hop!’ Vi skal lege Peer og bukken. It would almost seem 
that Archer then understands the word hop to belong after heisan 
also in the first occurrence of the word and so translates ‘jump’ in 
both cases. Logeman renders the lines correctly; heisan is of 
course an exclamation of pleasure, (about ‘hurrah’). As to the 
word spare, it means ‘spare,’ then ‘save,’ and finally ‘get along 
without, do without.’ Now Peer does not say ‘spare’ (as Archer); 
seven lines back he has suggested to his mother that she wait 
for him while he goes to hitch the horse to the cart. But as he is 
about to go Aase remarks that he may save himself this trouble, 
for the wedding is to be to-morrow. Then Peer’s speech: 
‘Pyt; jeg kommer jo ikveld’ 
Heisan, moer, vi sparer kjzrren, 
det tar tid at hente merren. 
‘Hurrah, mother, We’ll do without the cart; it takes time to fetch 
the mare.’ Prozor translates: Je vais chercher la jument!’ 
But stranger mistakes are made elsewhere by the translators. 
Logeman notes a Dutch translation of the line: Han bar hende, 
moer, som en berer en gris by hij draagt haar als een beer een swijn, 
and the identical rendering in a German translation. The Com. 
often corrects translators errors of this kind, and here lies undoubt- 
edly one of the chief values in the hands of the user of foreign 
versions of Ibsen. We can readily see that the French or Italian 
translator found much that was almost impossible to render by 
anything more than an approximation. But the English and the 
German student has the advantage of a much more kindred lang- 
uage, where identical or similar ways of expression are the rule, 
and the difficulties are far fewer. And yet translations in both 
languages have mistakes enough; the best translations of the one 
language are no better than the best in the other But the mis- 
takes are often of different kind, something that I shall deal with 
elsewhere. 
GEORGE T. FLom 
Oct. 31, 1917 
JOSEPH RITSON, A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY. By H. A. 
Burd. University of Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, Vol. II, No. 3. 


An examination of Mr. Burd’s biography of Joseph Ritson 
leaves one with a single regret,—namely, that the book received 
such hasty proof-reading. Typographical errors abound,—as “re- 
pentence”’ (p. 79), “meretorious” (p. 105, n. 51), “inconsequental” 
(p. 115), “‘Berner’s” (p. 116), “Anthony 4 Wood” (p. 119), “chon- 
icle” (p. 142); foot-note 21 on page 125 is misnumbered 22 in the 
text; quotation-marks are confused in the last line of the text on 
page 103; and there are various inconsistencies of punctuation, 
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as for example on page 118, where “Ancient Popular Poetry” 
is printed in quotation-marks instead of italics. More serious 
errors are on page 195, where a line is carelessly repeated 
by the printer, and on page 140, where part of a foot-note (itself a 
quotation containing unbracketed insertions by the author) is 
run into another quotation in the text on the following page. 

There are a few minor editorial slips. Thus the date at which 
Ritson was appointed high bailiff is not consistently given (pp. 27, 
51); the romance of Horn Childe is printed not in the second but 
in the third volume of Ritson’s Ancient Metrical Romances (p. 136); 
and perhaps it is a bit misleading to name Rowley as a forger 
along with Chatterton and Ireland (p. 57). In commenting on 
the edition of Laurence Minot’s poems, Mr. Burd (p. 116) remarks 
that “for some unexplained reason [Ritson] omits the fourth of 
the eleven poems—the only one of the group which lacks a de- 
scriptive couplet heading”; whereas actually Ritson did not omit 
this poem but printed it as a part of the third, numbering the 
following poem “IV.” 

Hasty proof-reading is also responsible for the general inaccuracy 
of the quotations. Evidently modernization, or normalization, 
of spelling and punctuation was not intended, and yet a collation 
of a dozen or two passages chosen at random shows that the author 
has inadvertently altered spelling, punctuation, and even words 
on no apparent plan. For example, Ritson’s remark, “It run 
in my head that I was to give you forty pounds,” appears (p. 39) 
as “It ran in my mind that I was to pay you forty pounds.” A 
similar fault mars the Ritson bibliography, where in many cases 
Ritson’s spelling and punctuation are but partly followed. The 
title of Ritson’s edition of Minot’s poems is given with slight in- 
accuracies both in the text and in the bibliography; part of the 
peculiar spelling of the title-page of the Bibliographia Poetica is 
retained, while the word “ Engleish,” a form of which Ritson was 
particularly fond, is modernized; and the long title given to 
A Select Collection of English Songs might well perplex a person 
who was endeavoring to procure a first edition of that work. 

It would hardly be worth while to speak of such matters had 
not Ritson himself been so vociferous a stickler for accuracy even 
to the smallest details. For in most other respects the book is 
admirable. To previous biographical studies Mr. Burd has added 
various contemporary magazine notices and reviews, eight letters 
not before published, and comments from the correspondence of 
literary men of the time. But this is the slightest contribution of 
the monograph, the purpose of which, it is stated, is, “without 
overlooking the personal peculiarities, to bring Ritson into proper 
perspective and to estimate his importance in his own day and his 
influence upon the subsequent course of literature and criticism.” 
That Mr. Burd has succeeded will be cordially admitted. The 
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judicial fairness with which he follows Ritson’s vicious quarrels 
is as remarkable in a special study as it is commendable. Mr. 
Burd’s sympathy with Ritson does not prevent his viewing that 
ungenerous and vindictive scholar with impartiality and stating 
his conclusions in a manner that carries conviction. To have 
in one book complete details about the inception and contents 
of Ritson’s works, an account of their reception by the critics, 
and a carefully weighed estimate of their permanent contribution 
is highly desirable; and as a critical bibliography the volume will 
be welcomed by students of eighteenth-century literature. 

In a sense, modern research begins with and is epitomized in 
Joseph Ritson. The son of a corn-grower, he received little formal 
schooling. About 1776 he left the Durham village of his birth 
and went to London, ostensibly to practise law. He became a 
constant reader at the British Museum, plunging into an eager 
study of old MSS., little-known books, and antiquarian material 
in general. An appointment as ‘High Bailiff of the Liberty of the 
Savoy” gave him an assured, if meagre, income, and, though he 
never gave up his profession as conveyancer, literary and anti- 
quarian research was his chief occupation. Trips to the Bodleian 
and Cambridge libraries, loans of books from private collections 
and from such gentlemen as he could refrain from insulting, and 
persistent study in London enabled him to amass a quantity of 
information that even in thisage of unrivaled helps is astonishing. 
In a period of twenty years he published thirty-six volumes and 
prepared for the press almost as many more, ten of which were 
printed after his death. About half of these were collections of 
English and Scottish ballads, songs, poems, and romances; others 
were treatises on law, critical remarks on Warton’s History and on 
editions of Shakespeare, an essay on the moral duty of abstinence 
from animal food, and historical studies of the Caledonians, Picts, 
and Scots. Among manuscripts lost or still unpublished were 
an English dictionary, a grammar, and a bibliography of Scottish 
poets. 

Ritson was a self-made scholar. Only England could have 
produced him; and like most English scholars he had an enor- 
mous capacity for work, at which Americans can only marvel. 
To be sure, the mere compilation of facts was his highest ambition: 
he might have been a banner pupil of Mr. Gradgrind’s school. 
Customarily he contented himself with arranging an immense 
number of examples or allusions in chronological order, trusting 
that his opponents (he always had opponents) would be over- 
whelmed by bulk rather than by a careful, methodical argument 
based on an analysis and assimilation of his material—a method 
which, though it represents the simplest form of research, has the 
great merit of giving one’s work a degree of permanence otherwise 
hardly obtainable. In his quarrel with Percy about the minstrels, 
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Ritson ransacked the ages for examples to show the habitual 
degradation of minstrels and the utter impossibility of their having 
composed the songs which they sang. He had not the slightest 
comprehension of the justice of Percy’s contentions, nor did he 
see that Percy’s theory and illustrations supplemented his own. 
But although his essay, like Percy’s, is out of date, the material 
which he collected (where it has not been appropriated outright 
by his successors) must still be consulted by the scholar. The 
same is true of his Life of King Arthur, with its pages and pages of 
unsifted and undigested citations; and truer still of his Robin Hood. 
Perhaps of all Ritson’s work the notes and illustrations to the 
Robin Hood have best stood the test of time. The hundred and fif- 
teen pages of allusions and examples there collected came near ren- 
dering superfluous all later investigations. They cannot to-day 
be neglected by students, although Ritson’s own views of Robin 
Hood, as well as his edition of the ballads, are antiquated. 

Almost as important is the Bibliographia Poetica, a register 
of all writers of non-dramatic poetry known to Ritson down to 
the end of the sixteenth century. The book abounds in errors of 
chronology as well as bibliography; there are noticeable omissions 
of authors; and names that have no possible right to a place in 
the work are included. Anne Askew and George Mannington, 
for example, duly appear as poets because ballads “made” by 
them were entered in the Stationers’ Registers, though with his 
experience in ballad-collecting Ritson should have known that 
these ballads were ‘‘good-nights”’ foisted by professional rimesters 
on Anne and George after their execution. Emphasis, too, is 
woefully misplaced: Thomas Churchyard, vulgar rimer, and 
William Elderton, professional ballad-maker, each have three or 
four times as much space as nearly any other sixteenth-century 
writer. But as Ritson’s chief concern was names, titles, 
and dates, and as he was a pioneer, the book hardly offered a 
field for unfavorable criticism. Almost worthless to-day, its 
influence on English bibliography was enormous. Joseph Hasle- 
wood, Sir Egerton Brydges, and Sir Frederick Madden made 
elaborate emendations, additions, and corrections in their copies 
(now in the Harvard College Library), a few of which were pub- 
lished; even J. P. Collier had some respect for the book, and he, 
Lowndes, Corser, and Hazlitt used it as a point of departure—or 
of attack—for their own manuals. Throughout the Bidbliographia 
Ritson snarls and growls. A writer in Censura Literaria is 
“confident that in spite of all his grubbing he [Ritson] has left his 
book very imperfect. This might be excused by the nature of 
the undertaking, did he not call others ‘fool and rascal’ in every 
page.” 

His contemporaries had some admiration for his scholarship, 
but discounted the value of his work because of his virulent and 
incessant attacks on other writers. Ritson continued the tradi- 
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tions of the Renaissance scholars in -ws, though he lacked their 
erudition. Hoping to build up his own reputation on the ruin 
of a rival’s, he carried to completion most of his work rather to 
discomfit a person against whom he had a real or a fancied grudge 
than for the love of learning. In his editions of ballads and ro- 
mances his purpose was largely to discredit the editorial methods 
of Pinkerton and Percy; his Shakespearean studies took the form 
of vicious attacks on what he was pleased to call the ignorance and 
stupidity of Malone and Steevens; his investigations in Scottish 
history and antiquities were made to confound a race of forgers 
extending from Hector Boethius to John Pinkerton; and his 
researches into English literary history blossomed into the veno- 
mous Observations on Warton’s English Poetry. In the days of 
Erasmus and Scaliger, Harvey and Nashe, or Milton and Morus, 
Ritson would have been in high favor as a controversialist; but 
while the irascibility and abuse of these men was, so to speak, 
professional, Ritson’s venom was personal and chronic. IIl- 
health, solitariness, and lack of proper nourishment from his 
queer diet undoubtedly increased his bitterness. Occasionally 
he did show signs of having a little of the milk of human kindness; 
but the eighteenth century, thanks to the example of Pope, was 
in general not distinguished for urbanity—even Dr. Johnson 
carried a club to chastise James Macpherson and to “correct” 
Samuel Foote. The word urbanity was not in Ritson’s vocabu- 
lary. “‘What say you to my scurrilous libel against Tom Warton?” 
he gleefully asked a friend; and in the fits of raving that preceded 
his death he found consolation, not in the thought of his own good 
work, but in the belief that in his controversies ‘with a great number 
of men of the first talents in the country, he had completely con- 
futed them all.’ 

He quarreled with nearly everybody, often for the most trivial 
reasons. The break with Douce came towards the very end of 
Ritson’s life, when he was preparing to publish the Bibliographia. 
A note in Madden’s interleaved copy of that book declares: 

Mr. Ritson was a Vegetarian, and quarrelled with Mr. Douce and struck 
out his name from the “‘Aduertisement” to the “Bibliographia,”’ on the follow- 
ing trifling occasion. Ritson was sitting in Mr. Douce’s house eating some 
bread and cheese for luncheon, when a little girl who was in the room, very in- 
nocently looked up in Ritson’s face, and said “La! Mr. Ritson, what a quantity 
of mites you are eating!’”’ Ritson absolutely trembled with passion—laid down 
his knife,—and abruptly quitted the room! On Mr. Douce following him, he 
said in a tone of excitement, “You have done this on purpose to insult me.” 
The only answer Mr. Douce made was, “Sir, there is the door, and I never 
wish to see you again within it.” 

“T had this anecdote from Mr. Douce himself,” Sir Frederick 
adds. The unpleasant reputation of the man has reacted on 
later scholars. There have been Percy and Warton and Malone 
societies, but, ironically enough, no one has thought of founding 
a Ritson Society. 
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Yet Ritson’s abusive language served a purpose where milder 
words would have been ineffectual. It was the age of forgery,— 
the age of George Psalmanazar and Chatterton, of Macpherson, 
Pinkerton, and Ireland. Even Sir Walter Scott, in easy-going 
fashion, lacked conscience in giving the text of ballads, and may 
actually, so it is thought, have composed one of the ballads now 
in Mr. Child’s collection. Since the days of Lady Wardlaw, to 
doctor ballads had been the usual course. Even Tyrwhitt’s ex- 
ample of careful editing would perhaps have had no immediate 
effect. Ritson had a horror of forgers. Landing bludgeon blows 
right and left, he shouted forgery even where only laxity or care- 
lessness was at fault. He scoffed at Ossian, frightened young Ire- 
land out of his overweening self-confidence, forced a confession 
from Pinkerton, and goaded Percy into making changes in the 
Reliques. Sir Walter himself took pains to placate Ritson, feeling 
some apprehension lest his own editorial methods be publicly 
attacked. Fear of Ritson’s caustic pen produced a very salutary 
effect on contemporary editors; and in almost every case time has 
shown the justice of his attacks, though his violent language is 
indefensible. 

Perhaps Mr. Burd has done Ritson’s critical powers more 
than justice. To assent to Ritson’s condemnation of Lydgate 
as a “voluminous, prosaick, and driveling monk,” whose works 
are not worth preserving (p. 134), may be conventional but is not 
fair. Much of Lydgate’s verse hobbles on unscannable feet, but 
there is small logic in damning him only to assert, as Ritson does, 
that “‘in point of ease, harmony, and variety of versification, as 
well as general perspicuity of style, Laurence Minot is, perhaps, 
equal, if not superior, to any English poet before the sixteenth, 
or even, with very few exceptions, before the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” Chaucer is not “excepted from all such comparisons” 
(p. 117), though he is excepted in regard to “creative imagination 
and poetical fancy;”’ and Ritson finds only two poets before 1600 
worthy to be compared with Minot ,—Robert of Brunne and Tho- 
mas Tusser! The early period at which Mannyng wrote has given 
him a vicarious immortality in our text-books, but the name 
of Tusser seldom adorns even those indispensable works unless 
it be to throw light on Udall’s wielding of the cane. That Tusser’s 
and Minot’s rimes should be placed above the poems of Henryson, 
Wyatt, Surrey, Sackville, and Gascoigne (to mention no others) 
is damning evidence of Ritson’s bad taste. Minot himself was 
a mere balladmonger, no part of whose work surpasses the street- 
songs of William Elderton. That Ritson admired Shakespeare 
was due, one suspects, to the temper of the age which, since the 
eulogy of Maurice Morgann, had veered towards that Romantic 
idolatry which still mars almost all criticism of Shakespeare. It 
would be idle to deny that Ritson appreciated the plays for the 
opportunities they afforded for textual emendation and annota- 
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tion; and it is to be hoped that Mr. Burd’s excellent account of 
Ritson’s Shakespearean criticism will restore to him the credit now 
given to the editors who have been ‘beautified in his feathers.’ 

Ritson’s objections to Percy’s maltreatment of the Folio MS. 
were not those of modern ballad-enthusiasts. He was interested 
solely in the text as such. In spite of Mr. Burd’s explanation 
(p. 156), most readers will still accept Professor Gummere’s state- 
ment that Ritson preferred the ballads of Thomas Deloney to 
Chevy Chase. Nor is the distinction which Ritson is said to have 
made between ballad and song as important as many critics suppose. 
The haziness existing in his mind is sufficiently illustrated by his 
sneers at Martin Parker’s ballad of John and Joan and his “par- 
ticular pleasure”’ in publishing the “song” When the King Enjoys 
His Own Again, a ballad which Ritson did not know Parker to 
be the author of. Perhaps it was impossible adequately to define 
ballads before the broadside and “communal” types were categor- 
ized. The idea that Ritson had any glimmering of “communal” 
authorship is preposterous, and present-day English anti-com- 
munalists would, as Mr. Burd indicates, have had in him an 
obstreperous supporter. 

Ritson is now remembered chiefly for his scholarly ideals of 
text-editing. Announcing the purpose of printing from a speci- 
fically designated text, and of recording in the margins every vari- 
ation which a “disuse of contractions and a systematization of 
punctuation” renderei necessary in the eyes of ironical gentlemen 
of the eighteenth ceniury, he resembled that Cantilenus who showed 
Johnson a copy of The Children in the Woods “which he firmly 
believed to be of the first edition, and by the help of which the 
text might be freed from several corruptions.” In the Ancient 
Songs Ritson retained the Old English characters of some of his 
poems, thus almost equalling the modern pedantry which produces 
texts solely for scholars, ignoring more ordinary readers who 
otherwise might appreciate our early English texts. When his 
printers forced him to discontinue this practice, Ritson’s reputa- 
tion does not seem to have suffered. Editorial conscience has 
become more severe with the passing of years: Madden’s copies 
of the Ancient Songs and Ancient Popular Poetry are literally 
covered with corrections or with further collations, though in gen- 
eral few errors of moment appear to have been found in any of 
Ritson’s texts. His editions are, of course, antiquated; but 
his crusade for honesty and accuracy had an immediate 
effect for good, and his ideals were realized, some fifty years after 
his death, by the foundation of the Early English Text Society. 
Perhaps only special students of English literature know, or will 
know, Ritson. If there has ever been danger of underestimating 
his importance, Mr. Burd’s book should prove to be a thorough 
corrective. 

Hyper E. ROLLINS. 
Harvard University. 
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A CONCISE ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY FOR THE USE 
OF STUDENTS. By John R. Clark Hall, M.A., Ph.D. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1916. xii+372pp. 

When the first edition of Clark Hall’s Dictionary appeared 

(in 1894), Sweet, in his well-remembered incisive way, charac- 


terized it as “a work of great industry . . . containing a good 
deal of new and valuable matter, but .. . terribly uncriti- 
cal. ...” In the preface to the new edition the author remarks 


that his former principle of arranging all words according to their 
actual spelling—no doubt one of the chief defects aimed at by 
Sweet—“ was admittedly an unscientific one, and opened the door 
to a good many errors and inconsistencies.” This weakness has, 
then, to a considerable extent, been removed. Besides, com- 
mendable care has been taken to bring the book up-to-date by 
utilizing modern contributions to lexicography, notably those of 
Napier and Toller, to improve it throughout in accuracy, and to 
make it more serviceable to the student. Its outward make-up is 
almost an ideal one. Well printed, tastefully bound, of convenient 
size and remarkably light weight, it is one of those books which 
the student will enjoy having on his table or even carrying around 
with him, if he should feel so inclined. 

In contradistinction to the practice of Sweet, who separates, 
e.g., the an- from the dn- compounds, the order of words is, as it 
should be, strictly alphabetical, no concession having been made to 
etymological considerations. There are many more words here 
than in Sweet’s Dictionary, and, obviously, a great many more 
entries. No doubt the desire to make the book easy for under- 
graduates to use is responsible for the special listing of numberless 
grammatical forms necessitating cross references, e.g., faca gen. 
plur. of fec, facum dat. plur. of fec, écere gen. sing. fem. of éce, 
lengra compar. of lang, wrdt pret. of writan. But would not the 
student really be served much better by having brought home to 
him the necessity of mastering the elements of grammar at the 
very beginning of his Old English studies? Again, it is difficult 
to see why dat. plur. forms used in an adverbial sense, such as 
éstum, éadmédum, snyttrum, should be treated as independent words 
instead of being mentioned under the normal forms of the nom. 
sing. Furthermore, the number of variant forms and spellings 
cited as head-words is still so large as to be annoying and, indeed, 
bewildering. Of course, rare words, especially &rag Xeyoueva, may 
very well be given in the spelling actually recorded, but ordinarily 
in a comprehensive dictionary, as distinguished from a special 
glossary, a rigorous system of normalization is preferable to com- 
promise measures. Nothing is gained in helpfulness by citing 
separately forms like strengd (Vesp. Psalter), dérrihte, hunger, 
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hungur (by the side of hungor), or by separating the burg- from 
the burh- compounds, the mearu- from the nearo- compounds. 

A very valuable feature is the characterization of words by 
means of references to texts in which they occur. Although, in a 
concise dictionary like this one, completeness in this respect cannot 
be thought of, the author has succeeded in thus providing a vast 
amount of exceedingly useful information, especially as regards 
prose words. In the case of words recorded only once, the source 
is frequently indicated. The numerous words confined to poetical 
texts are marked by a dagger; those among them which occur 
only once are marked by a double dagger or are followed by a 
reference to the passage. Perhaps an additional improvement 
could have been effected by distinguishing from the ordinary 
‘poetical words’ those which are met with in one poetical text 
only, though in more than one passage, e.g., ecgbana, eftstd, heals- 
béag, healsittende, healdegn, heardhicgende, headudéor, hildebill, 
hildebord, léodbealu, leodusyrce, lifgesceaft, lifwradu, and many more 
which are not found outside of Beowulf. To all intents and pur- 
poses such words are on a level with the hapax vocables. 

An innovation deserving especial praise and one which renders 
unnecessary many etymological data is the insertion of references 
to the corresponding items in the New English Dictionary. It is 
safe to say that the students who consistently follow up those 
hints will be amply rewarded for the little extra trouble. To many 
of them that magnificent treasury of English words will be a 
perfect revelation. 

Complete freedom from error has not yet been achieved in this 
revised edition. I beg to mention a few miscellaneous oversights 
which have been noticed. Odyrgan ‘taste’ is by no means unknown 
in prose, see Toller’s Supplement, s.v. dbirgan.—The ghost word 
déagan, which was formerly inferred from Beowulf 850, has been 
eliminated; yet the pret. form déog still remains, though unex- 
plained.—behwylfan is not only found in Exodus 426, but several 
times in prose, cf. Férster in Morsbach’s Studien zur englischen 
Philologie, no. L, p. 150.—dysig-creftig with its very interesting 
meaning might have been included, cf. Férster, /.c., p. 152.—Under 
ealdorléas the reference to Beowulf 15 should be transferred to the 
second adjective, meaning ‘without a chief.’—endedeg occurs also 
in prose, see Toller’s Supplement; the same is true of eodor (edor), 
see Bosworth-Toller, s.v. edor—The misprint eorsnanstdn (under 
earcnanstdn) is easily corrected.—forswerian, Beow. 804 does not 
mean ‘renounce on oath,’ but ‘swear away,’ i.e. ‘make useless 
by a spell.’—forwyrht ‘misdeed’ quoted from Forster, p. 160 
carries the sense of ‘destruction’ in the 2. Vercelli Homily, 7., p. 
90, 1.4 (variant: forwyrd).—forwyrdan with the sense of ‘perish’ 
has been erroneously inferred from the prose legend of St. Andrew, 
Bright’s Anglo Saxon Reader 124. 24: forwyrd (from forweordan).— 
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forweorpnes cannot be credited with the meaning of ‘migration,’ 
since it occurs only as an inaccurate gloss, beside ymbcerr and ofer- 
fer, of transmigratio, Lind. Mat. 1.17; Toller’s rendering ‘ejection,’ 
‘expulsion’ should be adopted.—The sense of ‘lead’ attributed 
to fédan is to be canceled, see Toller’s instructive state- 
ment.—For géomor read gedmor.—For gamenwddu read gamen- 
wadd.—megenhréd might have been added. (Beow. 455.)—Under 
nafebor read nafugdr.—néara is not the best form of the compara- 
tive of néah.—Instead of hrdftigel read hroftigel.—metan wid ‘pass 
over,’ ‘traverse’? wid should have been inserted before the mean- 
ing ‘compare.’—gescola ‘one of the same troop,’.‘a companion’ 
(from scolu) might have been added, see Napier, O. E. Glosses 
2271, note; likewise gescota, ‘commanipularius,’ ‘collega,’ ‘miles,’ 
Wright-Wiilcker 15.1, 207.7.—sél cannot be regarded as a bona 
fide positive. The etymological reference to sé is, at any rate, 
liable to be misunderstood. (The é@ of sél=s@l goes back to older 
5.)—spanan belongs, at least originally, to the sixth class, though 
the analogical spéon is found by the side of spdn.—For tégeladung 
read tdgeladung; for unséofene, unséofende.—weorcwyrde denotes 
‘obliged to do service’ rather than ‘fit for work.’—The unique 
yrfa, i.e. Kentish erfa ‘heir’ deserves to be included, see Forster, 
Altenglisches Lesebuch 9.10. 
Fr. KLAEBER. 

University of Minnesota. 
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